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THE celebrated document, of which a new English 
version is here presented to the reader, professes to give 
a contemporary account of the translation of the Penta- 
teuch into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.c.). It has long been recognized that the 
letter cannot be contemporary with the events described. 
The writer in various ways betrays his later date. Thus 
he says that the arrangements made at the Alexandrian 
court for the entertainment of foreigners “ may still be 
seen in operation ” (§ 182), and he describes the scrupulous 
care with which “all business used to be transacted by 
these kings” (§ 28), as though he were looking back over 
the history of a long dynasty of Ptolemies. He anticipates 
the incredulity with which his story will be received 
(§ 296). He is guilty of some historical inaccuracies, in 
making Demetrius Phalereus the friend and librarian of 
Philadelphus, and in his references to Menedemus (§ 201), 
Theopompus (§ 314), and Theodectes (§ 316). But that 
which chiefly arouses suspicion as to the historical 
character of the narrative is the apologetic tendency dis- 
played in it. The writer is clearly a Jew of Alexandria, 
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not a heathen courtier as he professes to be, and his main 
object is to magnify the Jewish nation in the eyes of the 
Greek world by narrating the honour bestowed upon it 
by a Greek monarch ‘and the praise accorded to it by 
heathen lips. This apologetic tendency is seen most 
clearly in the long exposition given by Eleazar of “the 
inner meaning of the law” (§171) with regard to clean 
and unclean food—a section which is penned with the 
intention of satisfying the “curiosity” which that law 
had excited (§ 128), and counteracting fallacious views on 
the subject which still found supporters although they 
had long been exploded (§144). Still, as has been said, 
“a work written with a tendency, with a romantic 
colouring, may nevertheless be trustworthy,” and the 
problem of sifting the false from the true in this story 
yet awaits solution. 

Recent criticism has set in the direction of rehabilitating 
the story here told, or at any rate a part of it. The numerous 
papyri of the Ptolemaic age which have been unearthed in 
Egypt in recent years have shown that the writer employs 
the titles of court officials and the technical terms connected 
with royal decrees and court usage with strict accuracy. 
The information which he gives with regard to Alexandria 
and the customs and institutions of the Ptolemies may be 
accepted as trustworthy, and may sometimes be used to 
supplement the information supplied by the papyri. 

But the question of the date of the letter is still so far 
from being settled that there is a difference of more than 
two centuries between the earliest and the latest date 
assigned to it. The three dates which critics of the present 
day have suggested are (1) that of Schiirer, who places it 
at about 200 B.C., i.e. little more than half a century after 
the time when the translation is said to have been made; 
(2) that of Wendland, who sets it between 96 and 63 B.C., 
rather nearer to the former date ; (3) that of Willrich 
(Judaica, 1900), who, following Graetz, brings it down as 
late as the time of Caligula (after 33 4.D.). It is impossible 
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here to discuss the grounds on which these critics have 
arrived at these widely differing results. Suffice it to say 
_ that the date assigned by Willrich is almost certainly too 
late, while the evidence afforded by the papyri on some 
minor points tends to show that Schiirer’s date is some- 
what too early. The chief reason which has induced him 
to assign to the work so high an antiquity is the picture 
here presented of the political position of Palestine and its 
relation to Egypt. The fortress of Jerusalem is still in the 
possession of the Jews, Alexandrians are allowed to enter 
the country and its capital without molestation, and “the 
Jewish people and their high priest appear as almost 
politically independent.” This, according to Schiirer, pre- 
supposes the period before the conquest of Palestine by the 
Seleucid dynasty in 198 B.o. as the date of writing. A 
further argument in favour of the early date is the sup- 
posed reference of Aristobulus (170-150 B.c.) to the 
Aristeas letter in a passage (ap. Eus. P. L. xiii. 12. 664 b) 
where he states that the whole law was first translated under 
Philadelphus through the instrumentality of Demetrius 
Phalereus. The authenticity of the passage has, however, 
been disputed. 

On the other hand must be set certain details which 
point to a date not earlier than the middle of the second 
century B.c. Strack? has shown that, while the honorary 
title dpytowparopiAag, in conjunction with some other title 
such as d.occnrys or orparnyds, is found in the papyri of the 
third century B.c., the use of the plural rév apxiowparogu- 
Adxwv, which occurs in Aristeas § 40, is not met with before 
about 145 B.c.2 A similar instance is that of the phrase 
éay halynrat with no dative following it (Aristeas § 32, see 
my note on the passage), which appears to be unattested 
in the papyri before 163 B.c. Again, some of the names 
of the Seventy (§§47 ff.), such as Jason, are names which 


1 Rhein. Museum, LV, 168 ff. 
3 The earliest instance seems to be Tebtunis Papyri, 79. 52 (about 
148 B.C.). 
Bb2 
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only came into vogue in the Maccabean age. The alleged 
widespread interest in the Jewish law (§ 128) and the 
false views which were in circulation about it (§ 144), the 
pointed reference to a difference between the Greek text 
and the Hebrew in a passage of Exodus (§ 57), and the 
probable allusion to attempts which had been made to 
improve on the rendering of the translators (§ 310)—all 
these appear to indicate a date further removed from the 
age of Philadelphus than that which Schiirer would adopt. 
The writer refers in §31 to Hecataeus of Abdera (who 
lived in the time of Alexander the Great and the first 
Ptolemy), and Wendland has shown! that in the descrip- 
tion of Palestine he has probably made a large use of the 
genuine work of that historian, and not of the spurious 
writings which have been attributed to him. May not the 
picture of Palestine as it existed before the Seleucidean 
conquest have been taken over directly from Hecataeus 
by a writer of a slightly later age ? 

It is not the place here to enter into a discussion of the 
questions to which the letter gives occasion: whether the 
translation was made in the reign of Philadelphus, whether 
it owed its origin to a Greek monarch, or rather, as we 
should expect, to the growing need felt for such a version 
by the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and whether the 
translators were Palestinians or Alexandrians. Neither 
can we dwell on the subsequent accretions to the story, 
according to which the whole of the Old Testament, and 
not the law only, was rendered by the seventy-two trans- 
lators, who worked independently in separate cells, or two 
and two in a cell, and all produced identical versions, 
whereas Aristeas definitely states that the rendering finally 
agreed upon was the result of comparison and conference 
(§ 302). For a discussion of these and kindred questions 
reference may be made to Dr. Swete’s Introduction to the 
O. T. in Greek, an article by Mr. Abrahams in the Jewish 


' In Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, II, x f, 
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Quarterly Review for January, 1902, Wendland’s text 
(Teubner, 1900) and translation (in Kautzsch, Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen, 1900), and Schiirer (Geschichte des 
Jiid. Volkes*, III, 466-73), where the further literature on 
the subject is given. 

The text used for this translation is that contained in 
the Appendix to Dr. Swete’s Introduction (second edition, 
1902). Constant reference has also been made to the text 
and translation of Wendland, from whom also are taken 
the sections into which the text is divided. The felicitous 
conjectures of Wendland and Mendelssohn have again and 
again brought out the true meaning of the letter. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


[THE OCCASION OF THE TRANSLATION AND PRELIMINARY 
PROCEEDINGS.] 


As the story of our interview with Eleazar, the high priest of the 
Jews, is a remarkable one, and because thou, Philocrates, hast set thy 
heart, as thou art constantly reminding me’, on learning the object 
and the occasion of our mission, I have endeavoured to give thee 
a clear account of what took place. I know that love of learning 
of thine ; and it is indeed man’s highest task “ever to make addition 
to his store of learning and acquirements,”? either by the study 
of history or by actual experience of affairs. For in this way there is 
formed a pure disposition in the soul, which, assimilating what is 
best, and inclining towards that which is all-important, even piety, 
directs its course by the guidance of an unerring rule*. 


t Wendland restores the grammar by reading tropupvpoxey, “ you remind 
me that you are keen to learn.” 

2 These words form an iambic line in the Greek, and are probably 
a quotation from a lost tragedy. Two fragments of Sophocles are very 
similar: “And we must ever be daily acquiring (knowledge), while it is 
possible to learn better things,” “ever desire to add something useful 
to thy knowledge” (Fragments 779 and 622 in Dindorf, Poetae Scenici 
Graeci). 

3 I have, following Wendland, made 7iv xpoaipeow the beginning of the 
next sentence, and slightly altered the punctuation, reading d:d6eos- 
dvadaBovoa 7a KdANoTa Kal «.7.A. I have taken done to be used in an 
absolute sense. 


I 


2 
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3 Having determined to make a close investigation into things 
divine, we offered our services for an! embassy to the man above- 
named, who, owing to his virtuous character and exalted position, 
is held in high honour both by his countrymen and by the rest of 
the world, and is in possession of [documents of] the greatest service 
to his nation, whether at home or abroad. The object of our mission 
was* the translation of the law of God, because in their country 

4 they have it inscribed on parchment in Hebrew letters. And the 
interest which we displayed*®, when an opportunity offered itself, 
in bringing before the king the case of the men who were removed 
to Egypt from Judaea by the king's father, who was the first possessor 
of the city [of Alexandria] and ruler of Egypt, this also it is worth 

5 while my telling thee. For I am convinced that thou above all men, 
with thy leanings towards the holiness and the sentiments of the men 
who live in accordance with the holy law, wilt gladly listen to the story 
about them which we are proposing to narrate, having but recently 
come over from the island‘ to us, and being anxious to gather any 

6 instructive information. On a former occasion I sent thee a descrip- 
tion of matters in my opinion worthy of record concerning the 
Jewish nation, which we obtained from the high priests, the most 

7 learned body in that most learned of countries, Egypt®. It is right 
to communicate such things to thee with thy eagerness to learn what 
may benefit the mind; I would, if possible, impart them to all 


1 Or “the embassy,” with Wendland’s reading els ri pds roy «.7.A. 

2 Possibly mpds riv épunveiay «.7.A. should be taken with the preceding 
sentence, ‘‘documents of the greatest service... for the translation,” &c. 
(Wendland). 

3 The text is at fault. I have adopted the easiest correction, that of 
Mendelssohn, #v 52 wal érornodyeda jyeis crovdnv. Wendland, keeping jy 5) 
and onovdp, supposes that some words (& 5 deAéxOnuev) have fallen out 
before AaBéyres, The translation will then run, ‘‘ This embassy we actually 
undertook, and with no little zeal. And our address to the king, when 
an opportunity offered itself, on behalf of the men,” &c. But mpecBelav 
seems rather too far off to be taken as the antecedent to fv. 

* It is doubtful whether Cyprus or Pharos is intended. A comparison 
of § 301, where “the island” clearly means Pharos, suggests the latter. 
But it is difficult, in that case, to understand why Philocrates should need 
a description of events with which he must have already been well 
acquainted. 

5 Possibly the writer wishes to identify himself with the historian 
Aristeas, who wrote a work epi ‘Iovdaiwy, a fragment of which is preserved 
by Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 430d. With the reference to the learning of 
Egypt, cp. Herodotus, II, 3 of yap ‘HAcomoAfra: Aéyovra Alyumrioy elvas 
Aoywrara., 
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who are like-minded with thee, but chiefly to thee; so sincere are 
thy principles, and not only does thy conduct show thee to be my 
brother by birth, but in thy striving after goodness thou art at 
one with us’. For precious gold or any other of the objects that 8 
the vain-glorious hold in honour does not confer the same advantage 
as the training of culture and the study of these subjects. But, 
lest we become tedious by extending our introductory remarks to an 
inordinate length, we will come back to the thread of the narrative. 

Demetrius of Phalerum *, being keeper of the king’s library, received 9 
large grants of public money with a view to his collecting, if possible, 
all the books in the world; and by purchases and transcriptions 
he to the best of his ability carried the king’s purpose into execution. 
Being asked once in our presence, about how many thousands ® ro 
of books were already collected, he replied, “More than two hundred 
thousand, Sire: but I will ere long make diligent search for the 
remainder, so that a total of half a million may be reached. And 
I am informed that the Jews also have certain laws which are 
deserving of transcription and a place in thy library.” “ What is 11 
to hinder thee, then,” replied the king, “in this task? For all the 
necessary means are at thy service.” And Demetrius answered, 
“Translation is also required. For in the Jews’ land they use a 
writing of their own (just as Egyptians have their system‘ of letters) 
as well as a language peculiar to themselves. It is commonly thought 
that they use the Syrian language’, but this is an error: it is 
another dialect.” And when the king had learnt all the facts, he 
gave command that a letter should be written to the high priest 
of the Jews, in order that the proposal above-mentioned might 
be carried into effect. 

And now thought I was the opportunity for introducing a matter 
about which I had often made request to Sosibius of Tarentum and 
Andreas, the heads of the body-guard, namely the liberation of 


1 By a slight transposition of words (4AAd «ai rdv rpémov) the sentence 
is improved (Wendland). It will then run, ‘‘and not only art thou my 
brother by birth, but also in thy character, which in its striving after 
goodness is akin to ours.” 

2 Demetrius lived from about B. c. 345 to about B.c. 283. The last part 
of his life was spent at the court of Ptolemy Soter, but we are told by 
Hermippus that he was out of favour with Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
banished by him. He was never the royal librarian. For a discussion as 
to the part which he may have taken in suggesting the translation, see 
Swete, Introd. to 0.T., 18 f.; J.Q. R., Jan., 1902, 338. 

3 Greek, ‘‘tens of thousands.” 

* Literally, “arrangement.” 5 i.e. Aramaic. 
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the Jews who had been carried away from Judaea by the king's 
father. For he, after overrunning the whole of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, assisted by good fortune and his own prowess, transplanted 
some and made prisoners of others, terrorizing and reducing the 
whole country to submission. It was on this occasion that he carried 
away more than a hundred thousand persons from the Jews’ country 
13 into Egypt, of which number he armed about thirty thousand picked 
men and settled them in the fortresses in the country. Many Jews 
had already before this entered the country along with the Persian, 
and others had at a still earlier time been sent out as auxiliaries 
to fight in the army of Psammetichus against the king of the 
Ethiopians; but these immigrants were not so large a body as those 
14 whom Ptolemy, son of Lagus, introduced’. Well, as we said before, 
he selected those who were best fitted by their age for service and 
the strongest, and armed them, but the rest of the multitude, old 
and young, and the women, he handed over [to the soldiers] as 
menials, not of his own free will, but rather compelled thereto by 
the soldiers, in return for the services which they had rendered 
on his campaigns. When, therefore, we found some pretext for their 
release, as has been already explained, we addressed the king some- 
15 what as follows: “It would surely be unreasonable, O king, to let 
ourselves be placed in the wrong by the actual facts. For, as 
the laws which we are proposing not only to transcribe but also 
to translate are binding on all Jews, what reasonable ground shall 
we have for our mission, whilst large numbers of the race continue in 
slavery in thy kingdom? Nay, with a perfect and bounteous heart 
release those who are held fast in miseries, since the same God who 
gave them the law directs thy kingdom, as my careful investigations 
16 have taught me. For the God who seeth and created all things 
Whom they worship is he whom all men worship, and we too, O king, 
though we address him by other names as Zeus and Dis; and by 
these names they of old time not inappropriately signified that he 


1 The immigration of Jews into Egypt in the time of Ptolemy I Soter is 
no doubt historical. He made three expeditions into Syria in 320, 312, 
and go2 B.c. A passage of Hecataeus of Abdera, probably genuine, pre- 
served in Josephus (cont, Ap. I, 186), says that after his victory at Gaza 
many Jews voluntarily returned with him and settled in Egypt. Nothing 
is known of the earlier settlements alluded to. “The Persian” seems 
to refer to Cambyses who conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. Psammetichus 
was king of Egypt from about B.c. 671 to 617; he was the first king of 
Egypt to employ Greek mercenaries in foreign campaigns (Hat. II, 151 ff.). 
Others think that Psammis or Psammetichus II, as he is sometimes called, 
is here intended. He became king of Egypt about 595 B.c., and carried on 
war with Ethiopia (Hdt. II, 159-61). 
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through whom all things. receive their life and being, is the director 
and lord of all?. Outdo, then, all men in magnanimity, and set 
at liberty those who are held in bondage.” The king kept silence 
for a brief while, and we inwardly prayed to God to incline his 
mind to a general release. (For the human race, being God’s creation, 
is subject to change and alteration under his hand; and therefore 
I called with many and divers prayers upon him that rules the heart, 
that he might be constrained to fulfil my desire. For I had a good 
hope, in bringing forward a proposal concerning the deliverance 
of men?, that God would cause the fulfilment of my desires; for 
when men piously think that they are working for righteousness 
and the furtherance of good deeds, their actions and designs are 
directed by Almighty God.) But the king, raising his head and 
looking at me with a cheerful countenance, said, “How many 
thousands* dost thou think there will be?” And Andreas, who was 
standing beside him, replied, ‘‘A little over a hundred thousand.” 
“Of a truth,” said he, “it is but a small request which Aristeas makes 
of us.”” But Sosibius and some of the bystanders said, “It is indeed 
an action worthy of thy magnanimity to offer the release of these 
men as a thank-offering to the most High God. For, as thou hast 
been most highly honoured by the Almighty and exalted above thy 
forefathers, so is it fitting that thou shouldest make the very highest 
of thank-offerings.” And he, greatly elated, gave orders that [the 
redemption money] should be added to the soldiers’ pay: for every 
slave the owner should receive twenty drachmas: a royal decree 
should be issued on the subject, and the lists should be drawn up forth- 
with. So magnificent was his zeal, and thus did God fulfil our whole 
desire, constraining him to liberate not only those who had entered 
the country with his father’s army, but also any who were there 
before, or had since been introduced into the kingdom. It* was 
pointed out that the donation would exceed four hundred talents, 
And I think that it will not be without use to set down here the copy 
of the royal decree. For the munificence of the king, who was 
enabled by God to be the means of deliverance to vast multitudes, 
will thus be made far clearer and more evident. It ran thus:— 

“By THE KING’s DECREE. All persons who took part in the 


1 The two accusative forms of Zevs, viz. Zjva and Aia, are here derived 
from (jv (to live), and 3:4 (through). This etymology is found in Orphic 
and other writings: see the Orphic fragment quoted by Blass on Acts 
xvii. 28, 

? Cf. § 292. With this punctuation it is not necessary to read, with 
Mendelssohn, “the men.” % Greek, ‘‘tens of thousands.” 

* Possibly the word “although” has fallen out in the MSS. 


20 
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expedition of our father into the regions of Syria and Phoenicia, 
and invaded the territory of the Jews, and became possessors of 
Jewish slaves, and have brought these over into the city and the 
country, or have sold them to others, likewise also if any such were 
beforetime [in the country] or have since been introduced, the pos- 
sessors shall straightway release them. Compensation shall forthwith 
be paid for every slave twenty drachmas, to the soldiers with their 

23 pay, and to the rest at the royal bank. For we are of opinion that 
the making of these persons prisoners was contrary to the will of 
our father and to justice, and that the spoliation of their country 
and the transportation of the Jews into Egypt were due to the 
recklessness of the soldiery; for the spoil which accrued to the 
soldiers on the field of battle should have sufficed, and that, not 
content with this, they reduced these men to subjection is therefore 

24 wholly unreasonable. Forasmuch then as we undertake to award 
justice to all men, but chiefly to those who are without reason kept in 
subjection, and do in all things seek after what is right from motives 
of justice and piety towards all, we have decreed that the owners of all 
Jewish persons who are held in bondage anywhere? in any manner 
within the kingdom, shall on receipt of the prescribed sum release 
them: and no one shall in any way be dilatory in arranging for 
these matters, but they shall within three days from the date of 
publication of this decree hand in their lists to those who are set 

25 over this business, and shall also forthwith exhibit the persons. For 
we are resolved that it is expedient for ourselves and for the realm 
that this matter be accomplished. And any who will may give 
information concerning defaulters, on condition that the informer 
shall become owner of the person if found guilty, but the property of 
such persons shall be confiscated to the royal purse *%.” 

26 When the decree was submitted to be read over to the king, con- 
taining all the rest with the exception of the words, “Also if any 
such were beforetime [in the country] or have since been introduced,” 
the king himself * out of his munificence and magnanimity appended 
this clause, and gave orders to assign a grant of the moneys in a 

27 lump sum to the regimental paymasters and the royal bankers. This 
decision being arrived at, the decree was confirmed within seven 
days: and the donation amounted to over six hundred and sixty® 


1 Kal. 3 Perhaps read “ with any one and.” 

3 Cf. the draft of a royal decree in 3 Mace. iii. 25-28, in which the same 
technical phrases occur (mpoorerdxaper—diecdnpapev—pnviev 5¢ rdv BovAd- 
pevov K.7.A,). 

* Reading airés with Josephus. 

5 Josephus says, ‘‘over 460 talents.” 
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talents. For many children at the breast were also liberated along 
with the mothers. And when the further question was referred, 
whether twenty drachmas should be given for these as well, the king 
ordered that this also should be done. So strictly to the letter did he 
carry out every detail of the resolution. 

And when this business was ended, he ordered Demetrius to submit 
a statement concerning the transcription of the Jewish books. For 
all business used to be transacted by these kings! by means of 
decrees and with great security, and nothing was done in an offhand 
or casual manner. And therefore have I set down here the copy 
of the memorial, and the copies of the letters, and the number of 
the presents sent, and the nature of each, for every one of these 
excelled in magnificence and technical skill. And the following is a 
copy of the memorial. 

“To the great king [a statement submitted] by Demetrius. In 
obedience to thy order, O king, concerning the books that are 
wanting to complete the library, that these should be added to the 
collection, and that those which have been lost should be duly 
replaced, after making careful inquiry into these matters, I refer the 
following statement to thee. 

“Certain * books of the Jewish law with some few others are wanting; 30 
for these are composed in Hebrew letters and in the Hebrew tongue, 
but have been interpreted * somewhat carelessly and not according to 
their true meaning, according to information supplied by the experts, 
because they have not hitherto received the supervision of royalty. 
And it is necessary that these books should in an emended form 31 
find a place in thy library, because these laws, in that they are 
divine, are most full of wisdom and faultless. For this reason the 
writers of prose and verse and the host of historians have avoided 
any mention of the books aforesaid, and of the men who have 
lived [and are living]* their lives in accordance with them, because 
the views presented in them have a certain sanctity and holiness, 


1 This is one of several indications in the letter that the writer lived at 
a later age than that which he is describing. 

2 It is not necessary to read ra 5¢ rov véuov. Demetrius is made to speak 
indefinitely of certain books, as in § 10 (‘certain laws”), where also 
there is no article in the MSS. 

3 If ceohpayvra is correctly rendered, there appears to be a reference 
to an earlier Greek translation of the law than the LXX (cf. § 314). 
Aristobulus (second century B.c.), in a well-known passage refers to such 
a translation (see Swete, Introduction to 0. T. in Greek, p. 1). Xeonpavra may, 
however, merely mean “committed to writing.” The explanation of 
Diels that incorrect vocalization is referred to is ingenious. 

* Perhaps a gloss. 
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32 as says Hecataeus of Abdera'. Be it then thy good pleasure?, 
O king, that a letter be written to the high priest at Jerusalem, 
bidding him send such men as have lived the best of lives and are 
advanced,in years, versed in their country’s law, six from each tribe, 
in order that we may test wherein the more part agree, and so 
obtaining an accurate translation may deposit it in a conspicuous 
place* in a manner worthy of the undertaking and of thy gracious 

33 will. Fare ever well!”* And when this memorial had been pub- 


1 A contemporary of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy I, and author 
of a history of Egypt. A history of the Jews, attributed to him, and 
often mentioned by Josephus and others, is probably a forgery, though, 
as Schiirer thinks, based on genuine portions of Hecataeus. Wendland 
(Kautzsch, Apokryphen, II, 1 f.) has made it probable by the similarities 
which he has traced between our letter and the first book of Diodorus, 
whose main authority at this point is Hecataeus, that pseudo-Aristeas 
made a very large use of the true Hecataeus, especially in the description 
of Palestine. 

2 ’Eav ow ¢galynra. In this little phrase we may have a clue to guide 
us to the date of the letter. In the Papyri we find three formulae: 
(a) ef cor Sone? (2dv cor 3d), (b) edy cor paivnra, (c) édv paivnra. I find, 
after examining several collections of Ptolemaic papyri, that the classical 
phrase (a) is common in the earlier Ptolemaic period, (6) makes its 
appearance in 252 B.c., but does not occur after 163 B.c., at which date 
(c) first appears, and is common down to 708.0. I find no instance of 
the omission of the pronoun before 163 B.c. The evidence may of course 
be upset when more third-century papyri come to light, but it certainly 
looks as if our letter were not earlier than the middle of the second 
century. It should be added that the reading of B édy otv gavfrai cor 
évvopoy is clearly a correction. The instances in the papyri are: for (a) 
Grenfell (series 2), XIV a (270 or 233 B.c.), Petrie Pap. (series 2), IV, 5. 2 
(255 B.c.), XII, 13 (241 B.c.), Petrie Pap. (series 1), XXVI (third cent.), 
Petrie Pap. (series 2), XVII, 12 (third cent.), Turin Pap., III, 33 (circa 
120 B.c.); for (b) Petrie Pap. (series 2), XX, 2. 3, 9 (252 B.c.), IX, 5 
(241-239 B.c.), I, 20 (third cent.), Brit. Mus. 22. 6 (164 B.c.), 35. 22 (circa 
164 B.C.), 24 (163 B.c.), Paris, 35. 34 (163 B.c.); for (c) Paris, 37. 47 
(163 B.c.), Brit. Mus., 44. 28 (161 B.c.), Paris, 12. 17 (157 B.C.), 13. 22 
(157 B.c.), 40. 50 (156 B.c.), Grenfell, Erotic Fragment, XV, 4 (146 or 
135 B.c.), Paris, 7. 17 (129 B.c.), Turin Pap., I, 3. 7 (? 120 B.c.), II, 40 
(? 120 B.c.), V, 19(?), VI, 20(?), Grenfell, Erotic Fragment, XXXVIII, 
16 (71 B.c.): to these may be added Letronne Inscr. (Philae), XXVI 
(127 B.C.). 

8 j.e. in the Alexandrian library (cf. § 38). It is just possible, however, 
that we should translate ‘‘may make the meaning plain” (cf. § 30, 
dpedéorepoy . . ceonpayrat). 

* Ebrvxe:, as Mahaffy has shown, is the regular formula at the end of 
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sented, the king ordered that a letter should be written to Eleazar on 
these matters, informing him also of the liberation of the captives that 
had taken place. And he likewise presented towards the construction 
of bowls and vials’ and a table and cups for libations fifty talents’ 
weight of gold and seventy talents of silver and of precious stones 

a great number (enjoining the treasurers to leave to the craftsmen . 
the selection of such materials as they might desire), and of stamped 
money for sacrifices and other purposes as much as a hundred talents. 
And we will describe to thee the construction [of these works of art], 34 
but must first set out the copies of the letters. The tenor of the 
king’s letter was as follows: ‘‘ King Ptolemaeus to Eleazar the high 35 
priest greeting and health. Forasmuch as many of the Jews chance to 
have been forcibly removed from Jerusalem by the Persians at the time 

of their power and to have been settled in our country, and others 
have entered Egypt as captives in the train of our father—of these he 36 
enrolled many in the army, giving them higher pay, and in like 
manner from his confidence in those who were already in the 
country he placed under their charge the fortresses which he built, 
that the native Egyptians might? be intimidated by them: and 
we too on inheriting the kingdom meet all men, but chiefly thy 
countrymen, in a very friendly spirit—we, then, have given liberty to 37 
more than a hundred thousand captives, paying their owners the 
value in money which is right, and making good any wrong which 
they have suffered through the violence of the rabble. For we are 
resolved that in this we are doing a pious action, and we hereby 
dedicate a thank-offering to the most high God, who has preserved 
our kingdom in peace and in the highest esteem throughout the 
whole world. And we have further placed in the army those who 
are in the prime of their life, but to such as are qualified for 
attendance on our person, and deserving of confidential posts at 
court, have we assigned offices of state. And since we desire to 38 
confer a favour not on these only, but on all Jews throughout the 
world, and on future generations, it is our royal will that your 
law be translated from the Hebrew, as you call it, into Greek, that 
so these writings also may find a place in our library with the 
other royal volumes. Thou wilt therefore do well and wilt duly 39 
repay our zeal, if thou lookest out men who have lived honour- 


an address from a subordinate to his superior, and is therefore correctly 
used here. A person addressing his subordinate or his equal uses éppaco 
(so in the letters that follow, §§ 40, 46), 

1 Or “saucers,” 

2 T have, following Josephus and Eusebius, omitted the negative which 
stands in the Aristeas MSS. 
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able lives, advanced in years, well versed in the law and able to 
translate, six out of each tribe, that we may discover wherein the 
more part agree: for the inquiry concerns matters of more than 
ordinary import. For we are of opinion that we shall through this 
achievement gain great renown. And we have sent on this business 
Andreas, of the chief of the body-guards, and Aristeas, who hold 
honoured places in our court, to confer with thee. They bring with 
them dedicatory offerings for the temple, and for sacrifices and other 
purposes a hundred talents of silver. And shouldest thou also write 
to us concerning any desires of thine, thou wilt be welcome and wilt 
be doing only what friendship requires: and be assured that thy 
wishes will receive instant fulfilment. Farewell.” 

In reply to this letter Eleazar wrote much? as follows: “Eleazar 
the High Priest to king Ptolemaeus, a sincere friend, greeting. Do 
thou fare well and the queen Arsinoe, thy sister, and the children *, so 
will it be well and we have our desire: we ourselves also aré in good 
health. On receiving thy letter we greatly rejoiced because of thy 
royal purpose and noble resolve, and we collected the whole people 
and read it to them,in order that they might know thy pious 
reverence for our God. And we also exhibited the vials* which thou 
sentest, twenty of gold and thirty of silver, the five bowls, and a 
table as dedicatory offerings, and the hundred talents of silver for 
the offering of sacrifices and for such repairs as the temple may 

43 require —gifts which were brought by Andreas, who is of those who 
hold an honoured place at thy court, and Aristeas, virtuous and 
cultivated men, who in all ways show themselves worthy of thy high 
principles and righteousness. They have also imparted to us thy 
commissions, and have heard from our lips such replies as befit what 

44 thou hast written. For in all things which are to thy profit, even 
though they be contrary to our natural impulses, will we do thy 
bidding: for this is a mark of friendship and affection. For thou 
too hast in divers manners‘* done great services to our countrymen 

45 which cannot pass out of mind. We therefore straightway offered 


1 The force of évdexopuévws (which elsewhere seems equivalent to Scov 
évdéxera, ‘‘so far as possible”) is doubtful. Wendland suggests ‘‘so far 
as he could write Greek,” the writer excusing the use of this language 
by a Jew of Palestine. It does not seem necessary to alter the reading, 
with Diels, to éxdexopévws, “ straightway.” 

2? The marriage of Ptolemy with his sister Arsinoe II probably took 
place in 278 B.c.; she appears to have been childless, but is said to have 
adopted the children of Arsinoe I (Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, 137, 


155)- 
3 Or “saucers.” * Read xara woddovs rpérovs with Eusebius. 
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sacrifices on thy behalf and on behalf of thy sister and thy children 
and thy ‘friends’', and the whole people prayed that thy under- 
takings might ever prosper, and that Almighty God would preserve 
thy kingdom in peace with honour, and that the transcription of the 
holy law might be to thy profit and carefully executed. And in 46 
the presence of them all we selected virtuous men, advanced in years, 
six from each tribe, whom we are also sending with [the copy of] 
the law. Thou wilt therefore do well, O just king, if thou givest 
orders that, so soon as the transcription of the books be accomplished, 
the men may be restored to us again in safety. Farewell. * And 47 
their names are, of the first tribe, Joseph, Ezekias*, Zacharias, John, 
Ezekias*, Elisha: of the second, Judas, Simon, Samuel‘, Adaius 5, 
Mattathias, Eschlemias® : of the third, Nehemiah, Joseph, Theodosius, 
Baseas’, Ornias’, Dakis: of the fourth, Jonathas, Abraius, Elisha, 48 
Ananias, Zacharias*, Chelkias*: of the fifth, Isaac, Jacob, Jesus, 
Sabbataius °, Simon, Levi: of the sixth, Judas, Joseph, Simon, Zacha- 
rias, Samuel, Selemias: of the seventh, Sabbataius*, Zedekiah, Jacob, 49 
Isaac, Iesias’, Natthaius: of the eighth, Theodosius, Jason, Jesus, 
Theodotus, John, Jonathas: of the ninth, Theophilus, Abraham, 
Arsamus"!, Jason, Endemias, Daniel: of the tenth, Jeremiah, Eleazar, 50 
Zacharias, Baneas, Elisha, Dathaius”: of the eleventh, Samuel, 
Joseph, Judas, Jonathes, Caleb '’, Dositheus: of the twelfth, Isaelus, 
John, Theodosius, Arsamus, Abietes, Ezekiel: in all seventy-two 
persons,” 


1 A court title. 

2 The names form a postscript to the letter (dwoyeypappéva ey 77 
émaroaAf, Jos. ). 

8 Possibly one of these names is due to corruption. 

* Sopudndos here and in § 48: in § 50 Zapovndos. 

5 Either Adaiah (7™y) or Iddo (xr). 

* Representing mow, which is more correctly represented by ZeAepias 
in § 48. 

7 Cf. 3 Reg. ii. 46h ’Opvelou . . nai Baod: 2 Reg. iii. 4 A 'Opvias. 

8 The names Zacharias, Chelkias are derived from the list of names in 
the Syriac version of Epiphanius, De mens. et pond., who uses the narrative 
of Aristeas. In the MSS. of Aristeas Xafpias stands in place of Zacharias, 
and the sixth name in this tribe has disappeared. 

® XaBfaraios occurs, in conjunction with Aevefs, in 1 Esdras ix. 14 (=’n3w 
Ezra x. 15, XaBaGal 6 Aeveirns): XaBBaraias in 1 Esdras ix. 48 A. 

10 Probably =Jesse (Epiphan. *wx). 

" The nearest form in the LXX is ’Apod, 3 Reg. xvi.g A. For the 
termination cf. BadAcapos, 1 Esdras ix. 43. 

1 Or Thaddaeus, as one MS. reads. 

18 So Epiphanius. The MSS. have Xafev. 
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Such, then, was the reply which the king’s letter met with at 
the hands of Eleazar. 


[DESCRIPTION OF THE ROYAL PRESENTS.] 


I will now fulfil the promise which I made to describe the works 
of art. For these were wrought with extraordinary technical skill, 
as the king not only made large contributions, but also exercised 
a constant supervision over the craftsmen, so that they could not 
neglect or slur any of the details. I will first give thee an account of 

52 the table. Now, the king’s intention was to make this structure 
of gigantic dimensions. However, he gave orders that an inquiry 
should be made of persons in the locality as to the size of the existing 

53 table' which stood in the temple at Jerusalem: and on receiving their 
reports of these dimensions, he inquired further whether the dimen- 
sions of his structure should be larger. Thereupon some of the priests 
and of the people said there was nothing to prevent it. But the 
king replied that, though his wish was to make his gift five times 
as large, yet he doubted whether such a table might not be useless 

54 for the public ministrations. For it was not his desire that his 
offerings should merely be deposited on the spot, but it would afford 
him far greater satisfaction, if the appropriate services were duly 
performed by the proper ministers on the structures which he had 

55 designed. He added that the small scale on which the former works 
were constructed was not due to any lack of gold, but was apparently 
so planned for some definite reason. For had any injunction been 
given * [for a larger table], there would have been no lack [of means 
to supply it]: it was not therefore right to surpass or exceed what 

56 had been well designed. At the same time he ordered that the 
utmost diversity of artistic skill should be employed, since all his 
conceptions were on a grand scale, and he had a natural gift for 
comprehending the impression which objects would produce*. And 
whatever details were left unrecorded [in scripture], these he ordered 
[the craftsmen] to beautify, but wherever written directions were 
given, they were to be guided by these in the measurements. 


1 The table of shewbread. 

2 Adopting Mendelssohn’s ingenious emendation émrayjjs for éni ra rijs. 
But the reading of the MSS. may perhaps stand. ‘‘For nothing could 
have been lacking for the existing table.” 

3 Or ‘for designing the appearance of objects.” The artistic talent of 
Philadelphus is attested by the historians of his time. Callixenus of 
Rhodes (Athenaeus, V, 36. 203 C) says 6 @:AddeAqos . . wept wavra tenovdane 
Ta KaTackevacpata pidoripos, 
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So they fashioned [the table] two cubits in length and a cubit 57 
and a half in.height, making the work of pure gold and perfectly 
solid; that is to say, the gold was not overlaid upon other material, 
but the plate of beaten metal was affixed entire’. And they made 58 
a border of an hand-breadth round about, and its ledges of twisted 
work *, with a design of ropes in relief, the chasing being wonderfully 
executed on the three sides. For the ledges were triangular in shape’, 59 
and the work on each side was fashioned upon the same pattern, 
so that, whichever way they were turned, the appearance was the 
same, and while the ledge rested on the border that side of it which 
sloped towards the table was beautifully worked, although the side 
which sloped outwards [alone] met the eye of the spectator. And so 60 
the edge in which the two sloping sides met, and which ran along the 
top, was a sharp one, since, as we have said already, the shape was a 
triangular one [whichever way the ledge was turned]‘. And precious 
stones were inlaid in the ledge between the rope-work : set one kind 
beside another they were interwoven in an inimitable manner. And 61 
they were all perforated and securely fastened by golden pins. And at 
the angles the clamps held them’ firmly in their places. And slanting 62 


1 Lit. ‘“‘was itself attached” or welded, i.e. to other similar plates of 
gold. The table is in part modelled on the description of the table 
of shewbread in Exod. xxv. 23 ff.; from that passage are taken the 
dimensions, the pure gold, the border of a hand-breadth, and the «uparia 
orpenrd. The passage is interesting as showing that the writer was aware 
of a remarkable divergence between the Hebrew and Greek texts which 
we find at this point in Exodus. While the Hebrew text says that the 
shewbread table was to be made of acacia wood and overlaid with pure 
gold, the LXX says it was to be “gold, of pure gold” (xpuoqy, xpuatov 
xaSapov). Possibly the LXX text has come from the description of the 
golden shewbread table in Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vii. 48).—The MSS. 
of Aristeas only mention the length and height of Ptolemy’s table. 
Josephus adds the breadth ‘‘one cubit,” as in Exodus, and Wendland 
accordingly inserts mhyeos 32 7d etpos into the text of Aristeas. But it 
is noticeable that the breadth of the table in Exodus is there also omitted 
in the Codex Ambrosianus.—Much of the following description is obscure, 
especially as regards the «updria orpenrd, 

2 Or “‘and its mouldings (or ‘rims’) were made so as to revolve.” The 
words xa’ 8 dv pépos orpéporro below suggest that the writer took orpemrd 
in the sense of “revolving.” 

’ Reading tplyova with Josephus in place of zpryavia. The table, 
having four legs, was presumably not triangular. 

* These words should perhaps be omitted. 

5 It is doubtful whether the precious stones or the “ledges” are 
intended. 

VOL. XV. cc 
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upwards from the border and encircling the table there was an 
egg pattern set with precious stones, and elaborately worked with 
a series of flutings', packed closely together round the whole table*. 
63 And beneath the raised work of the stones which formed the egg 
pattern the craftsmen made acrown of fruits of all kinds: projecting 
from it were shown vine-clusters and corn-ears, dates also and apples 
and olives and pomegranates and the like. They worked the stones, 
which had the colour of each species of the aforesaid fruits, to 
resemble those fruits, and then attached them edgeways to the gold 
64 all round the table. And next to the crown the egg pattern was 
worked over again, and the rest of the fluted and relief work, because 
the table was made to be used on either side according to choice *, 
and with such symmetry that the ledges and the border reappeared 
65 on the side nearest the feet. For they made a plate of solid metal, 
four fingers broad, extending along the whole breadth of the table, 
into which the legs could be inserted, these being provided with pins 
and clamps to secure them to the border, in order that either side 
of the table might be used according to choice. This metal plate 
was visible on the surface, as the work was constructed so as to 
66 be reversible. And on the top of the table they worked a meander in 
relief, with precious stones of divers hues standing out in the middle 
of it, carbuncles and emeralds, and onyx, and the other kinds which 
67 are noted for their beauty. And next to the meander there was 
a wonderful design of open net-work, giving the centre of the 
table the appearance of a lozenge-shaped pattern; and into this 
were inlaid crystal and the so-called electron‘, affording an in- 
68 imitable spectacle to the beholders. And the legs they made with 
lily-shaped capitals, the lilies bending over beneath the table, while 
the parts which met the eye represented the leaves in an upright posi- 
69 tion. The basis of the leg which rested on the ground consisted entirely 
of carbuncle, a hand-breadth [high] and of eight fingers’ breadth, and 
in appearance had the shape of a shoe; upon this rested the whole 
7° plate into which the leg was inserted®. And they represented ivy, 
intertwined with acanthus, growing out of the stone and encircling 
the leg, together with a vine and its clusters (these being worked in 
stone), and reaching to the capital. And the pattern of the four 
legs was the same: all the parts were carefully made and attached, 


! Or ‘¢with continuous mouldings.” 

2 Some variation of the egg and dart pattern seems to be meant. 

5 Read alpavra: for aipavra in this and the next section (Wendland). 

* Probably ‘‘ amber.” 

5 Literally ‘‘the whole plate of the leg,” apparently that mentioned in 
§ 65. 
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and with such consummate skill and craftsmanship as exactly to 
resemble nature, insomuch that if a breath of air blew upon them 
the leaves stirred in their places; so closely was every detail modelled 
to imitate nature. The top of the table they made in three pieces, 71 
as it were a triptych, the pieces being fitted together by dovetailing 
which was secured by pegs in the thickness of the structure, and the 
joinings being rendered invisible and undiscoverable. The thickness 
of the whole table was no less than half a cubit, so that many talents 
went to the whole fabric. For, as the king had determined not 72 
to increase the dimensions at all, he expended all the more upon 
these details ', even as much as would have been required for a table 
on a larger scale; and in accordance with his purpose the whole 
of the work was completed in a marvellous and memorable style, 
and was inimitable in its craftsmanship, in its beauty magnificent. 

As regards the bowls, two of them were wrought in gold, and from 73 
their bases to half way up their sides bore a device of scales in relief, 
and precious stones cunningly set between the scales. Then above 74 
this was a meander, a cubit in height, with raised work of stones 
of divers hues on its surface*, which besides having a beautiful effect 
displayed the most elaborate skill. Over this was a mosaic of inter- 
lacing lozenge-shaped figures extending to the brim and producing 
the appearance of net-work. And in the middle were bosses of 75 
stones of various kinds, arranged alternately, and not less than four 
fingers broad, which completed the beauty of the spectacle. And 
round the crown of the brim were worked lilies with their blossoms 
and interlacing vine-clusters. Such was the fashion of the golden 76 
bowls, and they contained over two firkins each. But those of silver 
were made with a smooth surface, and formed a veritable mirror, 
marvellous on account of their very smoothness, which was such 
that anything brought close to them was reflected more clearly than 
in mirrors. But it is impossible to describe the real impression pro- 
duced by the completed works of art. For when the vessels were 
finished and were set side by side—that is to say, first a silver bowl, 
then a golden, then another silver and another golden one—the nature 
of the sight was quite indescribable, and those who came to view’ 
it could not tear themselves from it, so dazzling was the brightness 
and so entrancing the vision. There was variety in the effect of 78 
the spectacle. If one looked at the gold work, it was one of delight 
and astonishment, as the mind took in one by one each detail of 
the execution. And again, when one wished to turn one’s eyes to 
the silver vessels which stood there, all the surrounding objects were 


1 Text and meaning are uncertain. 
2 Read év iwepoxy for évumijpxe (Wendland). 
cc2 
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reflected, wherever one stood, causing a still greater ecstasy to the 
beholders. So the artistic skill displayed in the works is quite beyond 
description. 

79 And on the golden vials! they engraved vine-wreaths in the centre, 
and round the rims they plaited in relief work a wreath of ivy and 
myrtle and olive, in which they set precious stones. And the rest 
of the relief work they wrought in various patterns, as they zealously 
strove to make everything in a manner worthy of the king's pre- 

So eminent position. In a word, there was no such work for costliness 
and artistic skill either in the royal treasuries or in any other. Great, 
interest was shown by the king, who loved to gain a reputation 

81 for the excellence of his designs. For often he would omit to give his 
public audience, and would carefully supervise the craftsmen, to 
see that they executed the works in a manner befitting the place 
to which they were to be sent. And so they were all made in a 
magnificent style, and were worthy of the king who was sending 
them and of the high priest who was the governor of the place. 

82 So excessive was the number of the precious stones (there were not 
less than five thousand, and they were large to boot), and so first-rate 
was all the craftsmanship, that the expenditure upon the precious stones 
and the skilled work amounted to five times the value of the gold. 


[DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM AND ITS VICINITY.] 


83 I have given thee this description, as I considered that a record 
of these presents was required. The next portion [of my letter] 
contains an account of our journey to Eleazar. But first I will 
indicate the configuration of the whole country. When we reached 
the district, we beheld the city lying in the centre of the whole 

84 of Judaea upon a mountain which rose to a great height. Upon 
its crest stood the temple in splendour, with its three enclosing walla, 
more than seventy cubits high, their breadth and length corresponding 
to the structure of the edifice. The whole was built with a mag- 

85 nificence and liberality beyond all precedent. The lavish expenditure 
of money was apparent even in the great doorway, and in its frame- 

86 work of door posts, and in the stability of its lintel. And the fashion 
of the curtain bore a very close resemblance to a door’, the woven 
hanging being kept in incessant motion by the current of wind 
underneath. For while the current took its rise from the ground, 
the swell extended to the upper and tauter part of the curtain*®: 


1 Or “saucers.” 2 Reading dupace. 
3 Text and moaning are uncertain. Schmidt's emendation «arareivey 


is adopted. 
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and the effect was a beautiful spectacle, from which it was hard 
to tear oneself away. 

And the altar was built of a size in keeping with! the place and with 87 
the sacrifices which were consumed by fire, and the ascent to it was on 
alike scale. The place was approached by a gentle slope from a proper 
regard for decency, and the ministering priests were clad in coats of 
fine linen reaching to the ankles*. And the house looks toward the east, 88 
and its back is turned westwards. And the whole floor is paved and 
slopes away in the right directions, so as to admit of the influx of water, 
with which it is flushed to wash away the blood from the sacrifices. 
For many thousands of cattle are offered on the feast-days. And there 89 
is an unfailing supply of water, because a rich natural spring bubbles 
up within the temple area, and there are also wonderful underground 
reservoirs passing description. These, as was explained to me, ex- 
tended at a distance of five furlongs all round the site of the temple, 
and had innumerable pipes attached to each of them, since the 
channels converge on every side. [It was explained] also how all 90 
these were soldered with lead to the ground and the sides*, and 
over them is laid a great mass of plaster, so that everything is made 
secure: and they have numerous outlets at the base of the temple, 
which are invisible to all except the actual ministrants: and in 
this way all the vast accumulation of sacrificial blood is swept away 
in the twinkling of an eye. And, having myself been convinced 9! 
as to the nature of the reservoirs, I will explain how I reached 
that conviction. They led me more than four furlongs out of the 
city, and at a certain place bade me stoop down and listen to the 
rushing noise of the meeting of the waters; thus was the magnitude 
of the receptacles made evident to me, as I have described them *. 

And the priests’ ministration in its exhibition of physical strength 92 
and in its orderly and silent performance could in no way be surpassed. 
For they all of their own free will undergo labours requiring much 
endurance, and each has his appointed task. And their service is 
without intermission, some [carrying] wood, others [having charge 


1 Read cuppérpws Exovoay (Mendelssohn), 

2 Exod. xx. 26; xxxix. 27 (LXX xxxvi. 35). Read rav Aaroupyovvror 
iepéov (Mendelssohn). ; 

5 Or ‘had their bases and sides of lead.” 

* For these underground cisterns see (Ecclus, 1.3 dmo8oxefov b5arwv) 
Philo the epic poet (second century B.c., ap. Eus., P. £., 453b alwd 3° dp’ 
éxarvovot did xOovis bdpoxdoror GwAjves), Tacitus, Hist., V, 12 (fons perennis 
aquae, cavati sub terra montes et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus) and the 
Itinerarium Burdigala Hierosolymam (circa 333 A.D., Palaestinae descriptiones, 
ed. T. Tobler, 1869). 
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of] oil, others of fine flour, and others of the spices, while others 
again offer the burnt-offerings of the flesh, displaying herein extra- 
93 ordinary power. For they grip with both hands the legs of the 
calves, each animal weighing wellnigh over two talents, and then 
with both hands and with wonderful dexterity fling the beast to 
a considerable height, and never fail to plant it on the altar. The 
sheep and goats are, likewise, remarkable for their weight and fat. 
For those whose duty it is always select such as are without blemish 
and of exceeding fatness, and then the offering already described is 
94 performed. And there is a place set apart for them to rest, where 
those who are relieved from duty take their seats. And thereupon, 
some of those who have relaxed their toil rise up willingly, without 
9s any order for their ministration being given. And the deepest 
silence prevails, so that one would suppose’ that there was not a 
single person in the place, although the ministers in attendance 
number some seven hundred, not to mention the large multitude 
of those who bring their sacrifices to be offered: but everything is 
performed with awe and in a manner worthy of the divine majesty *. 
96 And when we beheld Eleazar in the course of his ministration, 
and his apparel, and the lustre lent by the wearing of the coat‘ 
wherewith he is clad and by the precious stones which encircle it, 
we were struck with a great amazement. For there are bells of gold 
around [the border of] his long robe, giving out a peculiar musical 
sound, and on either side of these are pomegranates embroidered 
g7 in gay colours, and of a marvellous hue. And he was girt with a 
rich and magnificent girdle*, woven in the fairest colours. And on 
his breast he wears what is called the oracle *, wherein are set twelve 
stones of divers kinds, enclosed in gold, [bearing] the names of the 
heads of the tribes according to their original order, each of them 
98 flashing forth in indescribable fashion its own natural hue. And 
on his head® he has what is called the turban, and over this the 
inimitable mitre, the consecrated diadem, bearing in relief upon 
a plate of gold in holy letters the name of God, set between his 
eyebrows, full of glory. [Such is the raiment worn by him]’ who 
is judged worthy of these things in the public services. And the 
99 general aspect of these things produces terror and discomfiture, 
insomuch that one thinks that one has passed into another sphere 


1 Read ore twodapBavey, 3 Literally “ great divinity.” 

8 Exod. xxviii. 4, 31-35. * Ibid., 39. 

5 Ibid., 15-21; xxxix. 8ff. The apposition of Aléo and 7a dvépara is 
to be explained by Exod. xxviii. 21 ol Ai@o: Eorwaay é« ri dvopdtar. 

§ Exod. xxviii. 36 ff.; Ecclus. xlv. 12. 

™ Some words appear to have fallen out in the Greek, 
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outside the world; indeed I confidently affirm that any man who 
witnesses the spectacle which I have described will experience an 
amazement and wonder beyond description, and will be profoundly 
moved in his mind at the sanctity attaching to every detail. 

To obtain an accurate knowledge of everything, we ascended to 100 
the citadel of the city, which lies hard by, and watched the spectacle. 
The citadel is situated on a very lofty spot, and is fortified with 
several towers, which are constructed up to their highest points of 
great blocks of stone, as a defence, so we are informed, to the 
precincts of the temple, in order that, in case of any attack or !01 
revolution or invasion of an enemy, no one might effect an entrance 
within the walls which surround the house. For there are engines 
for discharging missiles and machines of various kinds on the towers 
of the citadel, and the place commands the enclosing walls aforemen- 
tioned, and the towers are guarded by the most trusted men who have 102 
wrought great achievements in their country’s service. And these 
had orders not to quit the citadel, except on the feast days, and 
then only in turn, nor did they suffer any one to enter. And even 103 
when any injunction was given by their leader' to admit any 
persons as sightseers, great care was exercised, as was shown in 
our case. For although we were unarmed and only two in number 
they could hardly be brought to admit us to witness the offering 
of the sacrifices. And they said that they were pledged by oaths :04 
to act thus. For they all had sworn, and had of bounden duty and 
for conscience sake fulfilled their bond, that they, although numbering 
five hundred men, would not admit more than five persons at the 
same time; for the citadel was the one protection of the temple, 
and its builder had thus securely fortified its tower of defence. 

The extent of the city is moderate, its circuit being about forty 195 
furlongs*, to give a rough estimate. And the arrangement of its 
towers and of the thoroughfares which pass out between them 
reminds one of a theatre, the resemblance extending to the cross-streets 
which are seen, some below, and some above, in the usual manner 
[of a theatre]®. For the ground is irregular, as the city is built 


1 Apparently the high priest is meant (cf. § 122). 

2 So Timochares (Eus., P. Z., 452b). Hecataeus (Ios. cont. Ap., I, 197), 
whom pseudo-Aristeas is probably following in this description, says the 
circuit was “ about fifty furlongs (or stadia).” 

3 Reading «i@:cpévos, an emendation suggested by Dr. Redpath, and 
regarding xal pavouévor ... érévaOev as parenthetical ; ¢i@iopévaw of the MSS, 
might mean “ which are the most frequented.” With the comparison to 
a theatre cf. Encyc. Bibl., II, 2412, art. Jerusalem, ‘There is, however, a 
second affluent or head of the central Tyropoeon valley on the W. side 
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106.0n a mountain. And there are also stair-ways leading to the cross- 
streets. For some persons take their way along the higher level, 
and others underneath, !the distinction in the means of journeying 
being chiefly made’ for the sake of those who are undergoing the 
usual purifications, to prevent them from coming into contact with 
any forbidden thing. 

107 And it was not without reason that the original founders built 
the city of convenient proportions, but from a wise insight. For 
as the country is extensive and fair, and some parts, namely those 
in Samaria socalled, and those adjoining the country of the Idu- 
maeans, are level plain, while other parts are mountainous, *namely 
those adjoining the country of Judaea, the inhabitants must? devote 
their unremitting attention to agriculture and the care of the soil, 
in order that the mountain-dwellers also may thereby obtain 
a fair crop. And in this way cultivation of every sort is carried 
on and an abundant harvest reaped throughout the whole of the 

108 district above-mentioned. On the other hand, it has been the fate 


of its main course—a kind of dell or theatre-shaped depression extending 
westwards,” a depression which would face a spectator looking westwards 
from the Temple Mount, where the writer of our letter professes to be 
standing. Strabo employs the same comparison in his description of 
Jericho (763 "lepxovs 8 éort mediov KvKrAm meprexdpevoy Spey Tit Kai mov 
wal Oearpocdas mpds av’Td KexAtpévp), and it is perhaps noteworthy that in 
the same chapter he has the word S:a8d6pa of the scaling-ladders used by 
Pompey against Jerusalem. The defd50: (the main streets leading out of 
the city) and the &d50 (cross-streets) seem to be distinguished: for the 
former cf. Matt. xxii. 9 rds S:efd5ous ray 65@v, and for the large number of 
the latter cf. the added words in the LXX of Jer. ii. 28 «at nar’ dpOpdv 
3iddov Ths "lepovoadrp voy 77 Baad. ‘Jerusalem, like other ancient cities, 
was probably divided into quarters by main streets that passed out to the 
country through gates... The principal streets must from the nature of 
the ground have run from north to south, and these must have been 
connected by cross-streets, forming insulae, which were no doubt inter- 
sected by numberless narrow winding lanes” (Smith, Dict. Bibi., I, ii. 1593). 
With the word dvaxAaos (bending back) we may perhaps compare the 
statement of the same writer that the northern and southern outliers of 
the Mount of Olives ‘‘bend round slightly towards the city, and give the effect 
of ‘standing round about Jerusalem’” (ibid., 1587). 

1 The meaning is doubtful. Wendland, reading deornxvias, interprets 
the passage “‘ especially if they have a long journey to make.” 

2 Restored by conjecture, some words having been lost in the MSS. 
But it is doubtful if Judaea would be used in this restricted sense, and 
Wendland’s reading “namely those in the centre” is perhaps nearer 
the mark. 
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of all large and consequently prosperous cities to be thickly populated 
themselves, while they neglect the country, as the thoughts of every 
one are bent on enjoyment, and all men have a natural propensity 
to pleasure’. And this is what happened to Alexandria, a city which 
surpasses all others in size and prosperity. For the country folk 
by migrating to the town and making a long stay there brought the 
tillage of the soil to a low ebb. And so the king, to prevent them 
from making a stay, ordered that their visits should not exceed 
twenty days: and he likewise gave written injunctions to the officials, 
that if it were necessary to summon any such persons [to town], they 
should decide their cases within five days. And as he considered 
the matter one of great importance, he established judges with their 
subordinates in every district®, that so the tillers of the soil and 
their directors might not, while making private gain, diminish the 
granaries of the city, I refer to the proceeds of agriculture *. 


1 Cf. Aristot., Eth. N., ii. 8. 8 ofov abrot padrdov mepixaper mpds rds Hdovds, 
3:0 ebxarapopoi écpev pGddov mpds akodaciay 4 mpds KoopdryTa, 

? Kara voyous (the technical name for the districts into which Egypt 
was divided), not xara vépovs. 

* The agricultural class are to be kept on the land and prevented from 
deserting their employment in order to make the large private incomes 
which they could acquire by setting up business in the city. The meaning 
of mposrara (?directors or agents) is doubtful. Possibly we should 
render “‘the agricultural class who are also the protectors (or backbone) 
of the city,” rs méAews being taken to refer both to it and to 7d rameia, A 
good deal of light is thrown on the passage by an important papyrus 
document which is assigned to the year 165 B.c. (Paris Papyri, no. 63, 
Notices et Extraits, tom. XVIII, ed. Letronne and Brunet). This document 
contains directions from a superior official in Alexandria to subordinate 
officials explaining the meaning of a previous edict which had been issued 
with regard to agriculture, and had been misunderstood (rav mpds rais 
mpaypareias ob xatd 7d BéATiCTOV évdexopuévew Tov Tov mepl Tis yewpyias 
mpoorayparos vovv). It probably refers to a crisis following a drought, 
and illustrates the importance attaching to the agriculture of the 
country. An explanation of the previous edict is required, because 
some of the military class had, contrary to the intention of the edict, 
been forced to take part in the agricultural labour imposed by it when 
they should have been exempted. Town and country are contrasted as 
in Aristeas. The subordinate officials have ludicrously (ma:dap5n) sup- 
posed that the citizen class already laden, day and night, with the burden 
of the public services (robs év rp wéAe Kat dd vuwrds wai 5:’ hyépas ev rais 
Aeroupyias KaTanovovpévovs) were to be forced to till the ground. Many 
words and phrases in Aristeas find illustration in this papyrus. With 
&° éyypdmtov Siactodds fwxev cf. in the Papyrus xa0dm mpodecradpeda, 
&eordApeda (col. 7), and rnAwovTay diacroday yeyovuiay ipiv wai évorios (sic) 
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112 We have been led into this digression by Eleazar’s admirable 
exposition to us of the principles to which we have referred. Their 
industry in agriculture is indeed great. For their country is thickly 
planted with olive trees, and is rich in cereal produce and pulse, 
in vines also and honey in abundance; fruit trees of other kinds 
and palms are beyond reckoning with them. And there are cattle 

113 in abundance of all sorts, and rich pastures for them. And so they 
rightly recognized that the [rural] districts needed a dense population, 
and they constructed the city and the villages in correct proportions. 

114 And a great mass of spices, precious stones, and gold is conveyed 
by the Arabs into the district. For the country, besides being suited 
for cultivation, is also adapted for commerce, and the city is skilled in 
many arts, and has no lack of any wares that are carried across 

115 the sea. For it has havens well situated which supply its needs— 
namely, that at Ascalon, and Joppa, and Gaza, as well as Ptolemais 
which was founded by the king’. And it holds a central position 
as regards these places, and is not far distant from them. Thus the 
country enjoys everything in plenty, being well watered on every 

116 side and securely enclosed. And round it there flows the Jordan 
so-called, a river which never runs dry. The country originally 
embraced not less than sixty million acres (although subsequently 
the neighbouring peoples encroached upon it), so that six hundred 
thousand men became possessors of lots of a hundred acres each* 


al 3:0 ypapparoy (col. 2, 35). With mpd rodAod morovpevos (of the importance 
which the king attached to agriculture), cf. (col. 6, 185) mpd mavray ydp 
Hynodpevos tiv nepi Tod pépous rovrov omovdpny (of the same). It may also be 
noted, in connexion with the word zpoorara in Aristeas, that the verb 
mpoornva is twice used in the papyrus, meaning apparently ‘‘to super- 
intend” or “see to” agricultural work. On the xpnyariorai (or circuit- 
judges) see the Turin Papyri, ed. Peyron, p. 94. 

1 j,e. Ptolemy Philadelphus. The writer is correct in implying that the 
place received its name of Ptolemais from Ptolemy II (Schiirer, Geschichte’, 
II, 112). Its earlier name was Acco. It is pointed out that Joppa did not 
fall into the hands of the Jews until after 146 B.c., when it was taken by 
Jonathan, and shortly after finally secured by Simon (1 Macc. x. 76; xiv. 
5, 34): Gaza did not belong to the Jews till it was taken by Alexander 
Jannaeus about 96 B.c., while Ascalon and Ptolemais never formed part of 
their territory. In view of the error with regard to the two places last 
named, it is impossible to draw any inference as to the date of the work 
from this passage. Wendland, on account of the allusion to Gaza, dates 
the letter after 96 B.c. 

2 The text is doubtful. Two MSS. read twéByoay for éwéBnoay, and 
Wendland accordingly translates ‘“‘(when) the neighbouring peoples 
retired” (i.e. were gradually driven back by the Israelites), but it is 
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And the river, like the Nile, is swollen about the time of harvest', 
and irrigates a large part of the land. But the former discharges 
its waters into another river in the district of the people of Ptole- 
mais*, while the latter empties itself into the sea. And there are 
other so-called brooks flowing down [into the plain] and embracing 
the parts about Gaza and the region of Azotus. And surrounded as 
the country is by natural defences, invasion is difficult and im- 
practicable for large numbers, because the passes are narrow, being 
flanked by steep cliffs and deep defiles, and the whole mountain-range 
which surrounds the entire country is of a rugged character. 

It was further reported that in former days there were copper 
and iron mines in the neighbouring mountains of Arabia. But the 
working of these ceased at the time of the Persian rule, as the over- 
seers of those days spread a false report that the working of them was 
unprofitable and expensive, in order to prevent the country from 
being spoiled for the sake of the mining of the aforesaid places, and 
possibly taken out of their hands as a consequence of the Persian 
overlordship, while by the help of the false report which they had 
spread they found a pretext for entering the district *. 


difficult, with that rendering, to understand the contrast between «ard 73 
apxaiov and perémera. The number 600,000 is taken from Exod. xii. 37 
(the number of Israelites who journeyed from Egypt) ; cf. xxxix. 3 LXX, 
Numb. xi.a1. For é«arovrapovpas we must read éxaroyrdpovpo as Mahaffy 
pointed out. The word, ‘‘a hundred-acre man,” is frequently used in 
the Petrie Papyri of the veterans to whom lots of land in the Fayyum 
were assigned by Ptolemy II. 

1 Cf. Joshua iii. 15. 

2 Such seems to be the meaning; “ the district of Ptolemais” is referred 
to in 1 Mace. x. 39. It is useless to attempt to explain the writer's 
geographical errors. 

8 The meaning of this section is obscure. There is a passage in Agathar- 
chides (second half of the second century B.c.) in his work on the 
Erythraean Sea which appears to have some relation to it. Agatharchides 
describes certain gold mines on the confines of Egypt and Ethiopia 
(Diodorus says they were on the borders of Egypt, Arabia, and Ethiopia), 
the working of which ceased partly owing to the Persian rule: eipyra 
piv yap ind trav mpwrov rod Ténov Bacttéww Tay peTarAdAOWV 4 Pais, diédAcme 
83 evepyoioa, nére pev AlOidwav emt riy Aiyumrov wdHOovs ovvedOdvTos .... 
mére 5¢ Mhdov Kai Mepoav émxparnodytay (Miiller, Geog. Graec. Min., I, 128, 
§ 29). This description is repeated by Diodorus, III, 12 ff. 
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[ELEAZAR TAKES LEAVE OF THE TRANSLATORS.] 


I have now given thee, dear brother Philocrates, such a summary 
description of these matters as was necessary. The story of the 
121 translation we will tell in the sequel. Well, the high priest selected 
the men of the best character and the highest culture, such as one 
would expect from their noble parentage. They were men who had 
not only acquired proficiency in Jewish literature, but who had also 
122 given profound study to that of the Greeks. And for this reason 
they were well qualified to be sent on embassies, and undertook this 
office whenever occasion required. And they possessed a great genius 

for conferences and discussions bearing on the law. They cultivated 
the due mean, the best of courses', and while they abjured a harsh 
and uncouth disposition, they were likewise above conceit and the 
assuming of an air of superiority over others, and in conversation 
they condescended? to listen and to give a suitable reply to every 
question. And this bearing they all observed, and it was in such 
conduct that they most desired to outstrip each other, being all 
123 worthy of their leader and of his virtue. And one might see how 
they loved Eleazar, in their unwillingness to be torn from him, 
and he them. For not only did he write to the king on the subject 

of their safe return, but he also earnestly besought Andreas to work® 
[for the same object], entreating us to assist to the best of our power. 

124 And although we promised to give good heed‘ to his wishes, he said 
that he was deeply distressed, for he knew how the king in his love of 
goodness considered it the greatest of privileges, wherever he heard 

of any one excelling in culture and wisdom, to send to fetch him 
125 to his court. Indeed, I have been told of a wise saying of his, that 
by having about his person just and prudent men he would possess 
the greatest defence for his kingdom, as friends unreservedly offer 
advice for one’s best interests. And these qualities were assuredly 
126 present in the men whom Eleazar was now sending. And he assever- 
ated on oath that he would not let the men go, if it were any private 
interest of his own which impelled him so to do, but it was only 
for the common benefit to all his countrymen that he was sending 


1 With this praise of ‘“‘the mean” (7d pécoy xardornya) cf. § 223 mAiy 
év maar perpidrns kaddy, and § 256 perpiowady xadeorwra (in the answer to the 
question, What is philosophy?). The writer clearly favours the Peri- 
patetic school. There is an Aristotelian element in his vocabulary. 

2 Reading mapadedeypévor. 

5 Wendland “and us,” reading «al judas for mojoat. 

* Reading «bd ppoyricey (Wendland). 
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them. For [he added] a good life consisted in the observance of 127 


the laws, and this end was attained much more by oral communication 
than by reading. From these and similar observations it was clear 
what were his feelings towards them. 


[ELEAZAR’S DISCOURSE ON THE LAW.] 


And it is worth while briefly’ to mention the explanations given 
by him in reply to our inquiries. For I believe that most men have 
some curiosity about the regulations in the law? concerning meats 
and drinks and the animals which are considered unclean. Well, 
when we inquired why, although there was only a single creation, 
some things are considered unclean for food, and some even to the touch 
(for the law is scrupulous in most things, but in these matters it 
is excessively * scrupulous), he began his reply as follows :— 

“Thou seest (said he) the powerful influence of ordinary intercourse 
and association, since through associating with evil persons men 
become perverted and are rendered miserable ali their life long, 
whereas, if they consort with the wise and prudent, they pass from 
ignorance and enter on a better life. Our lawgiver, then, in the first 
place defined the principles of* piety and righteousness, and gave 
detailed instructions concerning these, not merely in the form of 
prohibitions but also by positive commands, and showed clearly the 
harmful effects [of disobedience] and the visitations sent by God upon 
the guilty. In the very first place of all he taught that God is one, 
and that his power is made manifest through all things, every place 
being filled with his sovereignty, and that none of the things done in 
secret by men on earth is hidden from him, but whatever a man does, 
aye and that which is yet to be, is manifest in his sight. When he 
had carefully elaborated these points and made them plain, he pro- 
ceeded to show that even if a man should but think of acting basely, 
let alone the doing of the wrong, he could not be hid: thus throughout 


131 


the whole of the law he displayed the power of God. Such then was 134 


the preface with which he opened, and he showed that all other men 
except our nation consider that there are many gods, although they 


1 Reading da Bpaxéwy. 

2 Cf. Lev. xi; Deut. xiv. 3-20. Compare also the treatment of the same 
subject in the Epistle of Barnabas, § 10. 

5 The reading is doubtful. MdAw, the reading of Eusebius and most 
MSS., may be right. Cf. its use in compounds like maAcypnens, ‘doubly 
long,” wadivonos, ‘‘ thickly shaded.” 

* Or perhaps “ enjoined.” 
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are themselves far more powerful than those whom they vainly 
135 reverence. For they make effigies of stone and wood’, and assert 
that they are images of those who discovered something useful for 
their life, and these they worship, although their senselessness is 
136 obvious. For that any one should be a god in virtue of this, namely 
a discovery, is altogether foolish*: for the inventors but took certain 
created things and put them together and exhibited them in a useful 
137 form, but they did not create the substances themselves: therefore it 
is idle and vain to deify men like themselves. Moreover, there are 
still at the present day many men more inventive and more learned 
than the men of yore, and yet they would never think of worshipping 
them. And the men who have concocted and created these fables 
138 consider that they are the wisest of the Greeks. For what further 
need is there to speak of the rest who are quite sunk in vanity, 
Egyptians and the like, who have put their trust in wild beasts and 
most of the creeping things and vermin, and worship these, and offer 
13) sacrifice to these, whether alive or dead? When, therefore, the law- 
giver, who was fitted by God to know all things, had in his wisdom 
considered everything, he fenced us about with impregnable palisades 
and with walls of iron, to the intent that we should in no way 
have dealings with any of the other nations, pure in body and 
mind, released from vain ideas, reverencing the one Almighty God 
140 above the entire creation. And hence it comes that the priests 
who rule the Egyptians and have closely investigated many things 
and been conversant with the world’, call us ‘men of God,’ a designa- 
tion which does not belong to the rest of mankind, but to him only 
who reverences the true God: but they are men of meat and drink 
141 and raiment‘, for their whole nature finds its solace in these things. 
But with our countrymen these things are counted of no worth, but 
their reflections throughout their whole life concern the sovereignty 
142 of God. To the intent, then, that we should not become perverted 
through joining in the pollutions of any® or consorting with base 
persons, he fenced us round on all sides with laws of purification in 
matters of meat and drink and handling and hearing and seeing. 
143 For, speaking generally, all these, if viewed in the light of their 
inward meaning, are alike, being directed by a single power, and in 


! The treatment of idol-worship and its origin should be compared with 
Wisdom xiii-xv. 

2 Reading ef 7: and dvénror. 

* Or “with literature,” reading ypappdrov for mpayparov (Diels). 

* This, not ‘‘shelter” or “ housing,” is certainly the meaning of oxéry 
here (cf. the use of oxémacya in 1 Tim. vi. 8). 

° Or ‘through intercourse with any,” reading ovpmoydpevn (Wend.). 
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every detail there is a profound reason for the things which we abstain 
from using and those of which we make use. And, to give an example, 
I will explain my meaning to thee by touching on one or two points. 
For thou must not be led to follow the rejected view that it was out 
of regard for mice and weasels! or such creatures that Moses drew up 
this code of laws with such exceeding care: no, all these ordinances 
have been solemnly made to promote holy meditation and to build up 
character for the furtherance of righteousness. For all the winged 
creatures, of which we partake, are tame and distinguished by cleanly 
habits, using wheat and pulse for their sustenance, such as doves, 
turtle-doves, locusts *, partridges, geese, and the like. But as touching 
the forbidden winged creatures, thou wilt find that they are wild and 
carnivorous and that they use the power which they possess to oppress 
the remainder of their kind, and that they get their sustenance by 
preying on the aforesaid tame creatures with violence: and not on 
these only, but they also carry off lambs and kids, and do violence to 
dead men and living. By these creatures, then, which he called 
unclean *, the lawgiver signified that those for whom the laws were 
ordained, must be inwardly righteous and oppress no one through 
confidence in their own strength, nor carry off anything by violence, 
but must direct their lives by righteous motives, even as the tame 
creatures among the aforesaid winged things consume the pulse that 
grows on the earth, and do not exercise oppression by destroying 
their kin‘. 

“By such injunctions, then, the lawgiver has taught persons of 
understanding to note that they must be just and do nothing by 
violence, nor oppress others through confidence in their own strength. 
For whereas it is not meet even to touch the aforesaid creatures by 
reason of their several natures, what strict precautions must we not 
take to prevent the character from degenerating to a like condition ? 
He has, then, set forth all these rules as to what is permitted us in 
the case of these and the other creatures by way of allegory. For the 
parting of the hoof and the dividing of the claws® symbolize discrimi- 
nation in directing every action to a good end: for the strength 
of the whole body, in order to display itself in action, is dependent 
upon the arms® and legs. He constrains us, then, to do everything 
with discrimination and with a view to righteousness, as he signifies” 
by these symbols. He further [signifies] that we are distinct from 


1 Lev. xi. 29. 2 Lev. xi. 22. 5 Deut. xiv. 19. 

* Perhaps we should read, with Eusebius, ‘by destroying the inferior 
or kindred creatures.” 

5 Lev. xi. 3 ff. ; Deut. xiv. 6 ff. 6 Lit. ‘‘shoulders,” 

7 The text is doubtful: I read 3 onpecovras. 
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152 all men. For most other men defile themselves by promiscuous 
unions, working great unrighteousness, and whole countries and cities 
pride themselves on these things. For not only do they prostitute 
their males’, but they even defile mothers and daughters. But we are 

153 expressly kept apart from these things*. He has further characterized 
the possessor of the aforesaid gift of discrimination as possessing also 
the gift of memory. For ‘all things which part the hoof and chew 

154 the cud*” to thoughtful minds clearly indicate memory. For the 
chewing of the cud‘ is nothing else but a calling to mind of one’s 
life and existence®: for he considers that life exists by taking food. 

155 And therefore he gives exhortation by this scripture also where he 
says thus, “Thou shalt well remember the Lord who wrought in thee 
the great and wonderful things*®.” For, when clearly perceived, they 
do appear great and glorious, in the first place the construction of 
the body, and the means for digesting the food, and the distinction 

156 between the several members: but much more do the orderly arrange- 
ment of the senses, the operation and invisible movement of the mind, 
and its rapidity in suiting its action to each several occasion and its 

157 discovery of the arts bear the marks of an infinite wisdom’. And 
therefore he exhorts us to bear in mind, how that the aforesaid things 
are both created and preserved by the power of God. For he has 


appointed every time and place for the continual remembrance of 
158 God, the Almighty and the Preserver. For instance, in our meat and 
drink he bids us first to offer our sacrifice [of prayer] and not till then 
to partake of food. In our clothing, too, he has given us a distinctive 
token to bring [these things] to remembrance *. Likewise also he has 
commanded us to set the oracles upon our gates and doors®, that God 
159 may be had in remembrance ; and he expressly orders that the sign be 


1 Or, with Eusebius, “ have intercourse with males.” 

2 Avacré\Aew seems here to combine the two senses of “to distinguish ’’ 
and ‘‘to command,” with a reference to Lev. xviii. 6 ff. Wendland notes 
that the Egyptian custom of marriage with a sister is purposely passed 
over without remark. 

5 Lev. xi. 3. 

* Cf. with the following allegorical explanation the Epistle of Barnabas 
10, 11: Philo De Concupiscentia 5 : Theodoret Quaest. in Lev. xi. 189. 


5 Or “constitution,” “structure.” 
6 A combination of Deut. vii. 18 and x. 21 LXX, év aol of the latter verse 


being here interpreted as meaning “‘ in thy body.” Cf. a similar eulogy 
of the human anatomy in Clem. Recog. VIII, 29 ff. 

7 Literally “ contain an infinite manner.” 

* Cf. for these “‘mementoes ” in the dress of an Israelite Schiirer* II, 
483 ff. (Engl. trans, II, 2, 111 ff.). 

* Deut. vi. 7 ff. 
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bound round upon the hands, clearly indicating that every action 
must be righteously performed with a remembrance of our condition, 
and above all with a fear of God. And he bids men when lying down 
and when rising up to meditate on the things which God has created, 
considering not in speech only but also in thought the change and 
the impression which passes over them when they fall asleep, and 
the manner of their waking, and how divine, as it were, and incom- 
prehensible is the interchange of these states'. Thou hast now been 
shown the exceeding wisdom of the saying? concerning discrimination 
and memory, for so we have expounded the parting of the hoof and 
the chewing of the cud. For the laws have not been made at random 
and capriciously, but for the sake of truth and to point out where 
right reason lies. For by his detailed injunctions concerning meat 
and drink and touch, he bids us do and hear nothing at random, and 
not by availing ourselves of the overbearing power of speech have 
recourse to unrighteousness. And in the case of the vermin the same 
principle may be discovered. For the habits of weasel and mouse * 
and of all the like animals expressly named are injurious. For mice 
mar and injure everything not only to get themselves food, but also 
in such a way that anything which they have started injuring becomes 
utterly useless for man. And the weasel tribe is unique, for beside 
the aforenamed habit it has a characteristic which defiles* it: it 
conceives through its ears and gives birth through its mouth®. And 
therefore the like habit of men is unclean; that is to say, whenever 
they have embodied in speech the things which they have received 
through the ear and involved others in ills, they are guilty of gross 
uncleanness, and are themselves utterly tainted with the pollution of 
their impiety. And your king rightly puts such men to death, as we 
are informed.”—And I said, “I suppose that thou speakest of the 
informers: for them indeed he unfailingly submits to tortures and 
painful deaths.”—And he replied: “Yes, I speak of them. For the 
practice of lying in wait for men’s destruction is unholy. And our law 
forbids us to injure any whether by word or deed. I have now given 
a brief summary of these matters, and have shown further how every 
regulation has been made with a view to righteousness, and nothing 


1 Cf. §§ 213-16 and 3 Mace. v. 11. 

2 We should probably read edAoyias, taking the word to mean “‘a good 
saying ” (cf. ebAoyeiv = eb Aéyery, § 249). Wendland, adopting this reading, 
would render ‘‘ reasonableness.” 

3 Lev. xi. 29. 

4 Wendland would correct to poduyr«déy, But AvpaiveoOa: may bear 
this sense, e. g. in 4 Mace. xviii. 8. 

5 Cf. Ep. Barn. X, 8, 
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has been set down in the scripture at random or of a legendary char- 
acter’, but [all is] to the end that throughout our whole life we may 
in our actions exercise righteousness towards all men, remembering 

169 the sovereignty of God. So then every single word concerning meats 
and the unclean creeping things and vermin tends towards righteous- 
ness and righteous dealings between man and man.” 

170 To my mind, then, he appeared? to make an excellent defence in 
every particular. He added, moreover, with regard to the calves and 
rams and he-goats that are offered, that men must take these from 
the herds and flocks and sacrifice tame animals, and nothing that 
is wild, that so the offerers of the sacrifices may be conscious of no 
arrogance, while they take to heart the true meaning of the legislator. 
For he that presents the sacrifice makes an offering of the whole 

171 disposition of his soul. I consider, then, that his discourse on these 
matters was worth repeating; and therefore have I been led on, 
knowing thy love of learning, dear Philocrates, to explain to thee 
the solemnity and the inner meaning of the law. 


[RECEPTION OF THE TRANSLATORS AT ALEXANDRIA.] 


172. So Eleazar, when he had offered sacrifice and selected the men and 
made ready many gifts for the king, sent us on our way with a strong 
173 escort *. And when we reached Alexandria, the king was informed of 
our arrival. And Andreas and I, being admitted to the court, gave 
friendly greetings to the king and delivered the letter from Eleazar. 
174 And, since he attached great importance to the reception of the dele- 
gates, he gave orders to dismiss all the other officials and to summon 
17§ the men. And this proceeding excited universal surprise, because the 
custom is that those who come on official business‘ gain access to 
the king’s presence on the fifth day, while envoys from kings or 
eminent cities were hardly admitted to the court within thirty days. 
But since he considered the new comers worthy of higher honour, 
and rightly estimated the eminent position of him who sent them, he 
dismissed those whom he considered superfluous, and remained walk- 
176 ing to and fro, waiting to greet them on their arrival. And when 
they entered with the gifts which had been sent and the precious ® 
parchments, whereon was inscribed the law in gold in the Jewish 


1 Read pvdwdds. 

2 Reading évopifero: the MSS. have évdu(e, “he thought.” 

§ Literally “‘ with much security.” 4 Reading xpnyanopdy. 

5 Possibly d:apépos has come into the text. through dittography of 
3:pOépas. Josephus has no equivalent for it. 
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characters, the material being wonderfully prepared, and the joining 
of the several leaves being rendered imperceptible, the king, when he 
saw the men, made inquiry concerning the books. And when they 
had taken the rolls out-of their coverings and unrolled the leaves, the 
king after pausing for a long while and making obeisance some seven 
times, said, ‘I thank you, friends, and him that sent you still more, 
but most of all do I thank God, whose oracles these are.” And when 
all with one accord and with one voice, both the new comers and the 
bystanders, exclaimed, “ Well spoken, O king,” he was moved to tears 
out of the fullness of his joy. For the tension of mind and the exceed- 
ing greatness of the honour where our achievements are successful 
constrain to tears. And when he had ordered them to put the 
rolls! back in their places, then at length did he greet the men 
and say, “ It was right, O God-fearing men, first to pay due homage to 
those treasures, for the sake of which I sent for you, and thereafter 
to extend the right hand to you: for that reason have I done this 
first. But I have regarded this day of your arrival as a great day, 
and from year to year shall it be held in honour all our life long ®*. 
Moreover it happens that our naval victory over Antigonus fell on the 
same day*. And therefore also it shall be my pleasure to sup with 
you to-day. And all things (he added) of which your customs allow 
you to partake shall be duly prepared for you, and for me with you.” 
And when they had expressed their gratitude, he ordered that the 
best chambers should be given to them in the neighbourhood of the 
citadel, and the banquet made ready. 

So Nicanor, the lord high steward *, summoned Dorotheus, who had 


1 Apparently five rolls or volumes (revyn), each containing one book of 
the Pentateuch. 

2 Philo tells us (de vita Mos. II, 7, 140 M.) that in his day there was an 
annual festival on the island of Pharos to commemorate the translation. 

$ Ptolemy Philadelphus was defeated by Antigonus Gonatas in the 
naval battle of Cos (circa 2608.c.), and Egypt lost the command of the sea 
for several years until Ptolemy defeated Antigonus at Andros about the 
year 245 B.c. See Mahaffy, Emp. of the Ptolemies, pp. 150, 171, 490; Droy- 
sen, Hist. de lU'Hellénisme, III, 390. Wendland thinks that the defeat of 
Ptolemy at Cos has been transformed by Aristeas into a vic'ory. More 
probably the victory of Andros is referred to. See J. Q. R., XIV, 336. 
Both battles took place long after the death of Demetrius Phalereus. 

* Reading dpxedéarpos for dpxinrpos, a conjecture made by Letronne. 
Josephus has 6 ém rijs rav févav dwodoyxjjs reraypévos. The word dpxedéarpos 
is found on an inscription (C. J. G., 4678); the title é5éa7pos, originally 
borne by an official who tasted the dishes before the king, was borrowed 
by Alexander from Persia. See Lumbroso, Recherches sur l'économie polit, de 
l’ Egypte, 205. 
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the charge of guests from this nation, and ordered him to make 
preparation for everything. For such was the arrangement decreed 
by the king, and it may still be seen in operation. To every state 
which has its special usages in matters of drink and meat and in its 
mode of reclining, was there a corresponding official in charge: and 
then, whenever any persons visited the reigning king, preparations 
were made in accordance with their customs, in order that they might 
experience no discomfort but live at their ease. And this happened 

183 in the case of these men. For Dorotheus, the patron of visitors from 
this, nation, was a most attentive man. He laid out all the coverings 
for the couches which were in his keeping and were set apart for 
receptions of this kind. And he placed the couches in two rows, 
according to the king’s direction: for he had ordered him to make 
half of the men recline at his [right] hand, and the remainder behind! 
his own couch, neglecting no means of showing them honour. 

184 And when they had taken their places, he ordered Dorotheus to per- 
form the customary rites of all his visitors from Judaea. So he 
dispensed with the services of the sacred heralds and ministers of the 
sacrifices and the others who usually offered the prayers, and requested 
one of cur number, Elisha’, a priest advanced in years, to offer 
a prayer. And he, upstanding, uttered this noteworthy prayer: 

185 “May the Almighty God give thee thy fill, O king, of all the good 
things which he has created, and may he grant thee and thy wife 
and children and them that live in harmony with thee unfailing 

186 enjoyment of them all throughout life!” At these words there was 
a burst of applause with shouting and jubilation lasting for some 
while: and thereafter they betook themselves to the enjoyment of the 
feast spread out before them. All the attendance at table was under- 
taken by the staff of Dorotheus, among whom were royal pages * and 
some of those who held places of honour at the king’s court. 


[THE WISE ANSWERS OF THE TRANSLATORS.] 


187 And after an interval, when an opportunity presented itself, he 


asked him who occupied the first place at table (they had been 
arranged according to age‘), how he should preserve his kingdom 


1 As Wendland points out, a person reclining on his left arm would 
turn his back on those who were placed on his left. 

2 The true reading is preserved by Josephus. The Aristeas MSS. call 
him Eleazar. 

® See Lumbroso, op. cit., 207 ff. 

* Cf. Gen. xliii. 33, and Josephus, Ant., XII, 4, 9 (of a guest at the table 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes) éroxaraxdivera . . , xarappovndels ws mais Ere Ti 
HAuclav ind Tov rods Téwous Kata Thy dfiav diavepsvrav. 
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unimpaired to the last. And he, after a brief pause, replied, “In this 188 


way wilt thou best direct it aright, by imitating the never-ceasing 
forbearance of God. For if thou usest longsuffering and punishest 
such as deserve punishment with greater forbearance than ! is due to 
them, thou wilt turn them from wickedness and lead them to repent- 
ance.” 

And the king praised his reply, and asked the next one how 
he should behave in all his actions*. And he replied that if he 
observed justice towards all men, he would act in all things for his 
best interest, with the conviction that every thought is clear to 
God, and that by beginning with the fear of God, he would never 
be disappointed. 

To him too he gave a cordial recognition, and asked another how 
he could keep his friends like-minded with himself, And he said, 
“If they see thee taking great forethought for thy subjects: and this 
thou wilt do by observing how God does good to the human race, in 
that he provides them with health and food and all else in due 
season *,” 

He signified his assent and asked the next, how when he held 
his audiences and sat in judgment, he might obtain a good report 
even from such as failed in their suits. And he said, “If thou showest 
impartiality to all in thy words, and takest no action against the 
offenders in an overbearing or tyrannical spirit. And this thou wilt 
do if thou beholdest the ordering of God’s ways. The deserving have 
their supplications fulfilled, while to such as fail to obtain them the 
harmful nature of their requests is made known through dreams 
or actions, and God does not smite them according to their sins nor 
according to the greatness of his might, but uses forbearance.” 

And after highly commending him, he asked his neighbour how he 
might be invincible in warfare. And‘he said, “If he did not put 
his trust in numbers or forces, but always entreated God to direct his 
enterprises, while he conducted all in a spirit of justice.” 

He approved his reply, and asked the next one how he might 
inspire terror into his enemies. And he said, “If while possessing an 
abundant supply of arms and forces, he recognized that these were 
powerless to produce any lasting and conclusive result : for God also, 


1 Reading, with Schmidt, 4 «ads. The word translated ‘ punish” 
properly means to feel or pinch birds to see whether they are worth 
buying (Aristoph., Av., 530). With the last words of the section cf. Rom. 
ii. 4 7d xpnordy Tov Geo els perdvordy ae dye. 

* Or, reading éxacra «dAMora with Wendland, ‘‘do everything for the 
best.” 

5 Cf. § 259: also Ps. cxlv. 15, civ. 27, Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 25. 
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by granting a reprieve and making but a display of his sovereignty ', 
instils terror into every breast.” 

195 He praised him, and inquired of the next what would be the best 
thing for his life. And he replied, “To recognize that God is supreme 
over all, and that in our best actions it is not we ourselves who direct 
our resolves aright, but God in his sovereignty perfects and guides 
the actions of us all.” 

196 He admitted the wisdom of his words, and asked the next one how 
he could preserve all his possessions unimpaired, and finally deliver 
them to his descendants in the same condition. And he said, “ By 
continual prayer to God to give thee good designs in thy under- 
takings, and by warning thy descendants not to be dazzled by their 
high station or wealth, since it is God who bestows these gifts, and it 
is not on their own account that they have pre-eminence over all.” 

197 He gave his assent thereto, and inquired of him who followed how 
he should bear what befell with equanimity. And he replied, “ By 
taking thought that all men are fashioned by God to partake of the 
greatest evils, as well as good things, and it is not possible for a man 
to escape from experiencing them. But God gives a good courage, 
and one must beseech him [for the same].” 

198 He gave him cordial thanks, and said that all their answers had 

’ been good. ‘And when I have questioned yet one more I will cease 
for the present, in order that we may turn to enjoyment and take our 
ease. And in the following six days 1 will gain some further know- 

199 ledge from each in turn of those who remain.” Thereupon he asked 
the man, “What is the true aim of courage?” And he said, “To 
execute in the hour of danger, in accordance with one’s plan, resolu- 
tions that have been rightly formed. But thy resolutions, O king, are 
good, and are all through God's grace fulfilled to thy profit.” 

aco And when they had all signified their assent with loud applause, 
the king said to the philosophers, many of whom were present, 
“T think that the virtue of these men is extraordinary and their 
wisdom profound, seeing that, with such questions propounded to 
them, they have on the spur of the moment given suitable replies, 
while they all take God for the starting-point of their words.” And 
Menedemus, the philosopher of Eretria®, said, “True, O king: for, 


' Reading 7a rijs Suvacreias with Wendland. He suggests that the want 
of exactness in the parallel between human and divine relations, here 
and elsewhere, may be due to the writer having before him some older 
collection of sayings, to each of which he has appended, not always very 
skilfully, a theological termination. Cf. with the section Wisdom xii. 
16-18. 

* Menedemus is said to have died at the court of Antigonus Gonatas 
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since the universe is ruled by providence, and these men are right in 
holding that man is a creature of God, it follows that all power and 
beauty of speech has its beginning in God.” 

The king assented thereto, and the speeches came to a close, 202 
festivity taking their place. And when evening drew in, the banquet 
broke up. 

On the following day the guests again took their places, and the 203 
banquet proceeded in the same order. And, when the king thought 
that the time had come to put some inquiries to the men, he questioned 
those who were placed next to the answerers of the previous day, 
He began the discussion with the eleventh (ten having been questioned 204 
on the previous day), and when silence was established, inquired how 
he could continue to be rich. And after a brief interval he to whom 205 
the question was addressed said, ‘If he did nothing unworthy of his 
empire or wantonly, and did not expend money on empty and vain 
things, but? by acts of kindness drew his subjects to wish him well : 
for God is the cause of good to all men, and his example must be 
followed.” 

The king commended him, and asked of another how he should 
adhere to the truth. To this he replied, “‘ By recognizing that lying 
brings great disgrace to all men, but chiefly to kings, For as they 
have power to do what they will, what object have they for falsehood ? 
And thou must further take to heart, O king, that God is a lover 
of the truth.” 

He gave this reply his hearty approval, and turning his gaze 207 
[to another] said, “ What is the teaching of wisdom ?” And the next 
one replied, “ As thou desirest that evils should not befall thee *, but to 
partake of all that is good, thou shouldst act in this spirit to thy 
subjects and to offenders, and shouldst more gently admonish such 
as are virtuous : for God leads all men by gentleness.” 

He commended him, and asked of his neighbour how he might 
be humane. And he said, “ By considering after how long a time 
and through what great sufferings the human race comes to maturity, 
aye and to the birth. And therefore it is wrong to punish with 
slight provocation, or to subject men to injuries, while one recognizes 
that human life consists of pains and penalties. Thou wilt therefore, 
on reviewing everything, be disposed to mercy: for God also is 
merciful.” 


about 277 B.c. It is not known that he ever visited Egypt, and what is 
here recorded of him is doubtless fictitious. 

' Reading rots 8? broreraypévous, and dardynv just before. 

2 Cf. the Jewish (negative) form of the golden rule (Matt. vii. 12) e. g. 
in the Didache, i. 2 50a édv OeAqaps pr yiveoOal gor, Kai od GAAw pi mole. 
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209 With a word of approval to him he inquired of the next in order, 
“ What is the most essential characteristic of kingship?” “To keep 
oneself incorruptible,” he replied ; ‘‘ to be sober for the greater part of 
one’s life, to hold righteousness in high esteem, and to make persons 
with these qualities one’s friends: for God also is a lover of righteous- 
ness.” 

210 He applauded him, and said to the next, “Wherein does piety 
consist?” And he said, “In the conviction that God is working 
in, and has knowledge of all things at all times, and that no 
unrighteous deed or evil action of man can escape his eye: for as God 
doeth good to the whole world, so wouldst thou, by imitating him, be 
void of offence.” 

211 He signified his assent, and said to the next, “What is the end 
at which kingship should aim?” And he said, “To govern oneself 
aright, and not to be led by wealth and rank to entertain proud and 
unseemly desires, if thou wouldst reason aright’. For thou hast 
all things at command, and they are as nothing*: but God has need 
of nothing and is gentle withal. And let thy thoughts be as becomes 
a man, and aim not at many things, but at those which suffice for thy 
kingly office.” 

212. He commended him, and asked the next one how his deliberations 
might be for the best. And he replied, “If in everything he continually 
set justice before him, and considered injustice to be the annihilation 
of life: for God also always promises the greatest blessings to the 
just.” 

213 He praised him, and inquired of the next in order how he might be 
free from disturbing thoughts in sleep. And he said, “Thy question 
is hard toanswer. For in sleep we cannot bring our true selves into 
play, but are therein at the mercy of sensations in which reason has 

214 no part. For we have an impression on our minds that we see the 
things which pass before us, but we are unreasoning in supposing that 
we are on ship-board and ranging over the sea, or flying through the 
air and passing to other climes, and doing other such things, which 

215 we then suppose to be really taking place*. But my decision, so far 
as I may form one, is this. Thou shouldst by every means, O king, 
bring thy words and actions to the test of piety, that so thou mayst 
be conscious that in adhering to the path of virtue thou art not 
deliberately conferring any favour in defiance of reason, nor setting 

216 justice aside by a misuse of thy power. For every man’s mind moves 
in sleep among the same things in which his waking hours are chiefly 


1 The last words are perhaps corrupt. 
* Wendland conjectures “of which thou hast need ” (ca 3éor), 
3 The text is corrupt. I read & «ard rat’ brodapBavopev Kadecrdavat. 
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spent, but God directs every thought and action which aims at the 
highest both in waking hours and in sleep’. And therefore art thou 
always encompassed with tranquillity.” 5 

Him too he extolled, and said to the next one, ‘“‘As thou art the 
tenth to answer, when thy reply has been given, we will betake 
ourselves to the banquet.” And he asked, “ How might we do nothing 
unworthy of ourgelves?” And he said, “Look ever to thy dignity 
and eminence, in order that thy words and thoughts may be in keep- 
ing therewith, knowing that the thoughts and conversation of all thy 
subjects are concerned with thee. For thou must not appear as 
the least of? the actors, for they look to the part which they must 
assume and suit all their actions thereto: but thou art not acting 
a part, but art king indeed, God having given thee the governorship 
of which thy character renders thee worthy.” 

And when the king had graciously applauded loud and long, they 
exhorted the men to take some rest*. And when the turn of these 
men was ended, they betook themselves to the next portion in the 
order of the banquet. 

On the following day the same order was observed, and when 
the king thought that the time was come to put some inquiries 
to the men, he asked the first of those who yet remained to be 
questioned, “What is the highest form of sovereignty?’ And 
he replied, “To be master of oneself and not to be carried away 
by one’s impulses. For all men’s minds have some innate proclivity ; 
most men are naturally inclined to eating and drinking and pleasure, 
while kings in virtue of their high station are bent on the acquisition 
of territory *. But moderation in all things is good. Take what God 
gives and keep it, but desire not what is unattainable.” 

He was pleased with his words, and asked his neighbour how he 
might be free from envy. And he, after a pause, said, “ Chiefly by 
considering how it is God who apportions to all kings their glory and 
great wealth, and that no one by his own power is king: for all men 
desire to partake of this glory, but they cannot, since it is a gift 
of God.” 


1 I should now read eds 3¢ (in place of ws 3é of the MSS.) and éypyyo- 
péros. The divine name is never wanting in the concluding words of 
each speaker, and «arevOtvew elsewhere is used actively and generally of 
the guiding hand of God (cf. § 18 a very similar passage). 

2 Or “inferior to the actors.” 

5 Lit. ‘to sleep.” Possibly there has been some dislocation in the text. 

* Perhaps (reading «ai for xard with Wendland) “‘ while kings are bent 
on the acquisition of territory and great renown.” 

5 Probably zap’ éavrév should be read with Wendland. 
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235 He commended the speaker at some length, and asked the next one 
how he should despise his foes. And he replied, ‘If thou hast 
exercised goodwill towards all men and formed friendships, thou hast 
no need to fear any man. But to be in high favour with all men 
is the very best of good gifts to receive from God '.” 

226 He assented thereto, and called upon the next one for a reply to the 
question, how he might retain his glory. And he said, “If by kind- 
ness and gracious acts thou showest thyself liberal and bountiful 
to others, thou wilt never have lack of glory; but that the aforesaid 
graces may continue to be thine, thou must always entreat God.” 

227. After a kindly word of praise to him he asked another, “To whom’ 
should we show a studied generosity ?”” And he replied, “ All men 
think that such should be shown to those who are well disposed to us, 
but I am of opinion that a keen and open-handed generosity is owing 
to those who dissent from us, that by these means we may bring them 
over to the path of duty and of their own interest. But one must 
entreat God that this end may be attained, since he rules the minds 
of all men.” 

228 He assented thereto, and called upon the sixth man for a reply 
to the inquiry, “To whom should gratitude* be shown?” And 
he replied, ‘‘To parents at all times, since God has given a very great 
commandment concerning the honour due to parents‘. And in the 
second place he sets the relations of friend with friend, calling a friend 
as precious as a man’s own soul®. But thou dost well in making all 
men thy friends.” 

229 He gave him a word of commendation, and inquired of the following 
one, “ What is of like value with beauty?” And he said, “Piety : 
for this is a beauty of the first quality. And its power is love, for this 
is a gift of God. And this dost thou possess, and therein thou hast all 
blessings comprised.” 

230 He applauded his answer very warmly, and asked of the next, how, 
after a failure, he should regain the esteem which he enjoyed before. 
And he replied, “‘ Failure for thee is impossible, as thou hast sown thy 
favours broadcast, and these cause goodwill to spring up, which is 
mightier than the strongest armour and affords the greatest protec- 

231 tion. But should any fail, they should no longer do those things 
which occasion their failure, but form friendships and act righteously. 
But to be a doer of good deeds and not of the reverse is a gift of 
God.” 


' The text appears to be corrupt. I suggest tentatively «ai nada ddpar. 
2 Reading Mpds riva with Wendland. 

> Or “kindness,” ‘ consideration.” * Exod. xx. 12. 

5 Deut. xiii. 6 (7 Heb.). 
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Well pleased therewith he asked of the next one, how he might be 232 
free from grief. And he replied, “ By injuring no one, doing good to 
all, and following after righteousness, since its fruits produce freedom 
from grief. But supplication must be made to God, that unforeseen 233 
accidents may not spring up to our injury, I mean such as deaths, 
diseases, pains, and the like. But, as thou art pious, doubtless no such 
accident will befall thee.” 

He commended him highly, and asked the tenth man, “ What is the 234 
greatest glory?” And he said, “To honour God, and that not with 
gifts or sacrifices, but with purity in the soul and in the devout con- 
viction that all things are fashioned and directed by God in accord- 
ance with his will. And thou art ever of this mind, as all may see 
from thy actions in the past and in the present.” 

Thereupon the king with a loud voice gave them all a hearty 235 
welcome and a word of praise, the other guests, especially the 
philosophers, joining in the applause. For these men in their con- 
duc’; and speech far excelled the philosophers, in that they took God 
for their starting-point. And after this the king proceeded graciously 
to drink their healths. 

On the following day the order of the banquet was as before, and 236 
when the time seemed opportune to the king, he questioned those 
who came next to the men who had already given replies. Of the 
first he asked, ‘‘Can wisdom be taught?” And he replied, “The 
soul is through God’s power so adapted as to accept all that is good 
and to reject what is contrary thereto.” 

He assented, and inquired of the next one, “ What contributes most 237 
to health?” And he said, “Temperance. But this cannot be 
attained unless God dispose the mind thereto.” 

He gave him a kindly word, and asked of the next, how he should 238 
pay his debts of gratitude to his parents. And he replied, “ By giving 
them no pain. But this is impossible unless God guides the mind to 
what is best.” 

To him also he gave his assent, and inquired of the next in order, 239 
how he should become an eager listener. And he replied, “ By 
recognizing that it is to thy profit to know all things, so that by 
selecting some one of the things which thou hast heard, and bringing 
it to bear on an emergency, thou mayst counteract the events of 
critical times ' with God's guidance: for the fulfilment of men’s actions 
rests with him.” 

He commended him, and inquired of the next how he should anti 240 
any action contrary to law. He replied thereto, “If thou wilt recog- 


1 Text and meaning are doubtful. 
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nize that God gave the lawgivers their ideas to the end that men’s 
lives might be preserved, thou wilt let thyself be led by them.” 

241 He approved his reply, and said to another, “ What advantage does 
kinship’ bring?” And he replied, “The strength of kinship is 
apparent if we consider that we are the losers by the misfortunes 

242 which befall [our kin], and if we suffer as they do (and by such con- 
duct we shall win their esteem and a higher place in their regard, for 
a kindly sympathy? forms of itself an indissoluble [bond] whate’er 
befall), while in their prosperity we should require nothing of theirs, 
but entreat God to give them every blessing.” 

243 He extended a like approval to him as to the others, and asked 
another man, “How is fearlessness produced?” And he said, 
“When the mind is conscious of no wrong-doing, and God directs it 
so that all its counsels are good.” 

244 With a word of assent to him, he inquired of another how he might 
have right reasoning atcommand. He replied, “If he constantly kept 
the misfortunes of men before his eyes, and marked how God takes 
away their prosperity and advances others to glory and honour.” 

245 He gave him his hearty approval, and requested his neighbour for a 
reply to the question, how he might avoid falling into sloth or a life 
of pleasure. He replied, “‘ By bearing in mind that thou art ruler of 
a great kingdom and governor of vast multitudes, and so thy mind 
must not be occupied with anything else, but devote its attention to 
their welfare. But thou must ask God that none of thy duties may 
be neglected.” 

246 Him too he commended, and asked the tenth man how he might 
detect persons who were acting deceitfully towards him. To this he 
replied, ‘‘By observing whether the behaviour of those about thy 
person is gentlemanly, and whether an orderly conduct is preserved at 
receptions and councils and in general intercourse, and by seeing that 
the bounds of propriety are in no way exceeded in congratulations 

247 and in their whole behaviour. But God will guide thy mind, O king, 
to what is best.” The king applauded and praised them all one by 
one, the other guests doing likewise, and they began to make merry *. 

248 On the following day he waited for the right moment and asked 
the next in order, “ What is the grossest negligence?” To this 
he replied, “When a man is careless of his children, and does not 
devote every effort to their education. For our prayers to God are 


1 For the ovyyeveis or relatives of the king (a court title) see Lumbroso, 
Recherches sur Uéconomie pol. de U Egypte, 189 ff. 

2 Reading ouvepyés. 

% Or perhaps the literal meaning of péAwew “to sing” is intended : ef. 
Ecclus. xlix. 1 (ds povorwd & oupmogiy oivov), xl. 20, 
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always not so much for ourselves as for our offspring, that every 
blessing may be theirs. But the desire that our children’ may be 
endued with discretion comes through the power of God.” 

He said that he had spoken well, and asked another how he might 
be a lover of his country. ‘‘ By keeping in mind,” he replied, “ that 
it is good to live and die in one’s own land. But to live in a foreign 
country? brings contempt for the poor man, and disgrace for the rich, 
who are suspected of being in exile on account of their misdeeds. If, 
then, thou doest good to all men (as is thy constant habit, since God 
grants thee graciousness towards all) thou wilt prove thyself a lover 
of thy country.” 

After hearing him he inquired of the next one, how he might live 
amicably with a wife. ‘By bearing in mind,” he replied, “that the 
female sex is rash * and energetic in pursuing its desires, and subject 
to sudden changes of opinion through fallacious reasoning, and weak 
by nature: and one must treat them in a rational way and not by 
opposing provoke a quarrel. For life is then guided aright, when the 
steersman knows the port to which he must direct his course. But, 
if God’s help be invoked, life itself is in all things steered aright.” 

He admitted the wisdom of his words, and asked the next one how 
he might be kept free from error. And he said, “By doing every 
action gravely* and with deliberation, and not giving credence to 
slanders, but testing for thyself what is told thee, and pronouncing 
thy own judgment on the petitions submitted, and being guided by 
thy own judgment in granting them, so wouldst thou be free from 
error, O king. But to be of this mind and to live this life is a work 
which demands divine power.” 


249 


250 


251 


252 


He was delighted with these words, and asked the next one how he 25 


might avoid anger. To this he replied, “By bearing in mind that 
thou hast power to do all things, even to inflict sentence of death if 
thou art angry: and this were unprofitable and grievous that thou 
shouldst deprive many of life because thou art their lord. And where 
all are thy subjects and none resists thee, to what end shouldst thou 
be angry? And thou must know that God orders the whole world 
with gracious kindness and without wrath at all, and thou,” said he, 
“must follow his example, O king.” 


1 Reading ma:dia with Wendland. Perhaps we should adopt his further 
correction 7d 8? émdécOar madia x.7.r., ‘But to live to see our children 
endued with discretion (or ‘temperance’) is a gift which comes” &c. 

2 ‘H 8% femreia Wendland. Cf. the description of the humiliating life 
of ‘“‘the sojourner”’ in Ecclus. xxix. 22-28. 3 Or “impetuous,” 

* Adopting Mendelssohn’s correction é¢n Sepva@s in place of épycev ‘Ns. 

5 Reading émpépayr. 
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255 He said that he had answered well, and inquired of him who came 
next, “Wherein does sound judgment consist?” “In doing all 
things aright with deliberation,” he replied, “‘and while forming our 
decisions not neglecting to weigh! the injurious effects of following 
the opposite view, that so after considering every point we may be 
well advised and our purpose may be fulfilled. But, what is more 
important than all, every resolution of thy will, through the sove- 
reign power of God, find accomplishment, since thou dost practise 
piety.” 

256 He said that he too had answered rightly, and asked another, ‘““What 
is philosophy?” “It is to deliberate well over all contingencies,” 
he replied, “and not to be carried away by one’s impulses, but to 
ponder the injuries which are the outcome of the passions, and to do 
the duty of the moment as it should be done, keeping one’s passions 
under restraint. But we must pray to God that we may give our 
attention to these things.” 

257 Him too he applauded, and asked another how he might meet with 
approbation when living in a foreign country*. “By treating all men 
as thy equals,” he said, “and behaving rather as the inferior than as 
superior to those among whom thou sojournest. For God accepts the 
lowly disposition, and the human race likewise ® deals kindly with the 
humble.” 

258 He gave his assent thereto, and asked another how the structures 
which he raised might endure hereafter. To this he replied “ [that 
they would do so] if his creations were on a great and magnificent 
scale, so that beholders would spare them for their beauty, and if he 
neglected no one who produced such works, and did not compel others 

259 to carry out his requirements without pay. For if he considered how 
God shows great consideration for the human race, supplying them 
with health and keenness of perception and his other gifts‘, he too 
would act in a way corresponding somewhat thereto, by giving men 
the due reward for their labours. For it is the works which are done 
in righteousness which also endure.” 

260 He said that he too had spoken well, and asked the tenth, “ What is 
the fruit of wisdom?” And he replied, “To be conscious of no 

261 wrong-doing, and to live a life of sincerity. For from these things 
thou gainest the highest joy and a tranquillity of soul, most mighty 
king, aye, and good hopes in God, while thou dost govern thy kingdom 
in piety.” 


1 Literally ‘‘comparing,” i.e, with the advantages of the course adopted. 
2 Reading év fenreiq with Mendelssohn. 
§ Kowas. Or ‘For it is commonly found that God” &c. Wendland 


(Addenda) suggests «aus. * Cf. § 190. 
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And all [the company] after hearing them, expressed their approval 
with loud applause. Thereupon the king in the fullness of his joy 
turned to the drinking of healths. 

On the following day the banquet proceeded i in the same order as 262 
before, and when the time was come the king questioned those who 
yet remained. And to the first he said, ‘‘How should one keep one- 
self from pride?” And he answered, “By preserving an impartial 263 
attitude and reminding himself constantly that he was a man as well 
as a leader of men. And God putteth down the proud but exalteth 
the meek and humble *.” 

After a kindly word to him he asked the next in order, “Whom 264 
should one take for one’s counsellors?” “Those,” he replied, ‘“ who 
have been tried in many matters, and preserve a sincere loyalty to 
thee, and all who share thy principles. But, that these ends may be 
attained, God manifests himself to those who are worthy.” 

He commended him, and asked another, “ What is the most neces- 265 
sary possession for a king?” “The good wishes and love of his — 
subjects,” he replied. ‘For by these there is formed an indissoluble 
bond of loyalty. But it is God who causes these things to fall out as 
thou wouldst have them.” 

He commended him highly, and inquired of another, “ What is the 266 
aim of oratory?” And he said, “To persuade one’s opponent, point- 
ing out his errors by means of the chain of arguments which he has 
formulated?. For in this way wilt thou win over thy hearer, not by 
direct contradiction, but by showing appreciation withal, in order to 
convince him. But persuasion is attained through God’s working.” 

He said that he had spoken well, and asked another how, in view 267 
of the mixture of races within his kingdom, he should live amicably 
with them. ‘‘By adapting thy manner to suit each man,” was his 
reply, “taking righteousness for thy guide, even as thou dost, since 
God grants thee right judgment.” 

He gave him his cordial thanks, and said to the next one, “For 268 
what things should one be grieved?” To this he replied, “For our 
friends’ misfortunes, when we watch their long continuance and 
hopelessness ; for reason does not permit us to be grieved for such as 
are dead and released from ills. Yet all men when they are grieved 
think only of themselves and their own advantage. But to escape 
from every ill is possible only through the power of God.” 

He said that he had answered aright, and addressed another with 269 
the words, “How does ill-repute arise?’ And he replied, “ When 


1 Cf, x Sam. ii. 7 f.; Prov. iii. 34; Luke i. 51 f. 
2 The meaning is a little doubtful. Wendland translates “by a skilful 


arrangement of the arguments.” 
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pride and unbounded self-confidence lead the way, dishonour and 
ruined reputation follow close on their heels. But all reputation is 
at God's disposal, who assigns it where he will.” 

270 His reply also he endorsed, and asked of the next in order, to whom 
he should entrust himself. “To those,” he replied, “who attend 
upon thee out of goodwill, and not from fear or self-interest 1, making 
gain their sole motive. For the former manner is a token of love, but 
the other of illwill and time-serving: for the man who is bent on? 
advancing his own interests has a treacherous nature. But thou hast 
the goodwill of all men, since God gives thee good counsel.” 

He said that he had answered wisely, and said to another, “ What 
preserves a kingdom?” To this he replied, “ Care and watchfulness 
to see that no injury is inflicted by those who are set over the people 
in official positions. And such is thy practice, since God grants thee 
the gift of grave reflection.” 

He corroborated his words, and asked another, ‘“ What keeps favour 
and honour secure?” And he said, “ Virtue, for it is the fulfilment 
of good works, and rejects what is base: and even so thou dost pre- 
serve thy perfect bearing towards all—a gift which thou hast from 
God.” 

273 He received his reply graciously, and asked the eleventh (for their 
number exceeded seventy by two), how even in warfare he might 
maintain a peaceful tranquillity of soul. And he gave his opinion - 
thus: “If thou canst reflect that no harm has been done to any of thy 
subjects, and that all will fight for the glory of rendering thee service, 
knowing that even though they lay down their lives thou dost care for 

274 their welfare. For thou never failest to make good the losses of all 
men, such is the kindheartedness which God has given thee.” 

He loudly applauded and expressed his hearty approval to them all, 
and then drank a long draught to the health of each and gave the 
reins to enjoyment *, sharing the men’s society with merriment and 
high elation. 

275 And on the seventh of the days the banquet was prepared ona larger 
scale, as many other visitors from the cities‘ were admitted, for a 
great number of ambassadors were in attendance. And when the 
time came the king asked the first of those who had not yet answered, 

276 how he might avoid being deceived. And he said, “ By scrutinizing 
the speaker and his words and the subject of his speech, and by taking 
time and asking the same questions in different forms. But the pos- 


1 Literally “consideration,” either for their own interests, or, it may 
be, ‘‘to gain thy consideration.” 

? Mendelssohn's conjecture épyara for épara: is probably right. 

5 Insert érpamn after reppOjvai. * Cf. § 175. 
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session of a keen understanding and the power of passing judgment in 
every case is a good gift of God: and this dost thou possess, O king.” 

The king loudly applauded, and asked another, ‘“‘ Why do most men 
not embrace virtue?” “Because,” he replied, “ all men are by nature 
intemperate, and hanker after their pleasures, by reason of which 
things comes unrighteousness and a sea of covetousness. But the 
virtuous state checks those who are drifting into a life of self-indul- 
gence, and bids them prefer temperance and righteousness. But all 
this is under the direction of God.” 

The king said that he had answered well, and asked the next one’, 
“ Whose guidance should kings follow ?” And he said, “ The guidance 
of the laws, that so by righteous dealings they may restore the happi- 
ness of men’s lives, even as thou by such action hast made an everlasting 
memorial for thyself, through following the divine commandment.” 

He said that he also had spoken well, and asked the next, “‘ Whom 
should one appoint chief magistrates??” And he said, “ Those who 
have a hatred of wrong and do what is just, imitating thy conduct, to 
the intent that they may ever be in good repute: even as thou dost,” 
he added, “most mighty king, as God has given thee a crown of 
righteousness *.” 

He loudly signified his approval, and turned his face to the next one 
and said, ‘“‘ What persons should one place in command of the forces ?” 
And he replied, “ Those who are distinguished for bravery and justice, 
and are more anxious for the safety of their men than to gain a victory 
while risking their lives in rash enterprises. For as God does good to 
all, so dost thou, making him thy example, do good to thy subjects.” 

He said that his answer was good, and asked another, “‘ What man is 
deserving of admiration?” And he said, “He that is endowed with 
glory and riches and power and yet inwardly regards himself as on an 
equality with all men, even as thou by such action art worthily 
admired, since God grants thee to take heed to these things.” 

To him also he gave his assent, and said to the next, “ Upon what 
matters should kings spend most of their time?” And he said, “In 
reading, and in studying the records of official journeys *, which are 


1 Reading réy per’ abrdv jpwra. 

2 The reply and the succeeding question show that orparnyés is here 
used of a civilian official (the governor of a district of Egypt). See Lum- 
broso, op. cit., 260 ff. 

3 Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8: the nearest parallel in the LXX is Ecclus. vi. 31 
orépayoy dyahNdparos, 

* The papyri afford examples of the diaries or acta diurna which officials 
in Egypt had to keep. See an article on “fxopynpariopol by Wilcken in 
Philologus LIII, 80 ff., to which Wendland refers, and cf. § 298 of this 
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drawn up for the good of kingdoms’, with a view to improving and 
securing the existence of the subjects. And by so doing thou hast 
won a renown which to others is unattainable, since God fulfils thy 
desires.” 

284 To him too he expressed his keen approval, and asked another 
what he should take for his pastimes in his hours of relaxation and 
recreation. And he said, “To watch plays which are played with 
propriety and to set before one’s eyes scenes from life enacted with 

285 decency and restraint is profitable to one’s life and seemly*. For 
even in these matters some instruction is contained, since often by the 
very least of things some desirable lesson is conveyed. But thou hast 
practised all restraint and carriest thy philosophy into thy actions, 
while thou art honoured by God for thy perfect virtue.” 

286 He was well pleased with these words, and said to the ninth, ‘‘ What 
should be one’s conduct at banquets?” And he said, “ Thou shouldst 
invite such as are lovers of learning and able to suggest what may be 
useful to the kingdom and to the lives of thy subjects*. No more 

287 harmonious or sweeter music couldst thou find. For these are 
beloved of God, as they have trained their minds in all that is best. 
And such indeed is thy practice, since all thy actions are directed by 
God.” 

288 He was delighted at his words, and inquired of the next one, 
‘Which is the best for the people, that a commoner should be set 
over them‘ as king, or one born of royal blood?” And he said, 
“TIt is best that] the man® of the noblest nature [should be king]. 

289 For kings born of royal blood are inhuman and harsh towards 
their subjects: and much more is this the case with commoners, 
some of whom after experiencing misery and poverty have come 
into power, and proved themselves more cruel than the unholy 

290 tyrants. But, as I said before, a good disposition which has had the 
advantage of culture is fitted to bear rule, even as thou art a great 
king, not so much because of the pre-eminence given thee by the 
glory of thy rule and by thy wealth, as because thou hast outstripped 


letter. Cf. also Plutarch, Apophthegm. Reg. et Imp., 189 E Anunrpios 6 
Padnpeds Mrorepyaiy 7@ Bacirel waprver ra wept BaciAcias wal jyepovias BiBria 
nrac0u Kai dvaywwoKav & yap of pidror Trois BactAcdarv ob Oappodor mapaiveiv, 
Tavra év Tois BiBAicis yéyparra. 

1 Perhaps “for kings,” reading zods BactAcis with Mendelssohn. 

2 Adopting Mendelssohn’s admirable restoration of the text, Big ovppé- 
pov Kai Ka@jKov. 

3 Td xphowa rh Bacircig wai rois rev dpx. Bios, corrected by Mendelssohn. 
Cf. on the same topic Ecclus, ix. 16, xxxi (xxxiv). 12 ff. 

* Reading én’ with Mendelssohn. The MSS. have én’, “‘appointed by 
them,” which may be right. 5 Tov must, I think, be read. 
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all men in gentleness and kindness, since God has conferred these 
gifts upon thee.” 

He commended him at some length", and asked him who was last of 
all, “ What is the greatest achievement in the office of aking?” To 
this he replied, ‘‘ If his subjects enjoy continual peace and get speedy 
justice done them when their cases are tried. And these results 
follow when the governor is a hater of evil and a lover of good, and 
regards the saving of a man’s life as a matter of high importance, even 
as thou regardest unrighteousness as the greatest of evils, and by thy 
just government in all things hast made for thyself an imperishable 
renown, since God vouchsafes to give thee a pure mind without any 
taint of evil.” 

When his speech was ended, there was a burst of applause with 
shouting and jubilation lasting for a good while. And when this 
ceased, the king took a goblet and drank a toast? in honour of all his 
guests and the speeches which they had delivered. And in conclusion 
he said, “You have brought me the greatest of blessings by your 
coming, for I have derived great benefit from the doctrine which you 
have laid down to guide me in my kingly office.” And he commanded 
that to each should be given three talents of silver and the slave who 
should hand it to him. And when all [the rest] had unanimously 
expressed their approbation, the banquet became a scene of rejoicing, 
and the king gave himself up to unstinted festivity. 

Now, if I have been too prolix*, dear Philocrates, I pray thee 
to excuse this fault. For I admired beyond measure the way in which 
the men on the spur of the moment were ready with their replies 
which required much meditation‘, and seeing that their interrogator 
had carefully thought out each question, while the respondents one 
after the other had the task of replying thereto, they did indeed 
appear to me and to those who were present, but chiefly to the philo- 
sophers, to deserve our admiration. And I believe that to all into 
whose hands this narrative may come it will appear incredible. 
But to be untruthful in matters which are recorded in public registers 
is not meet: were 1 even to pass over anything, it would be an act of 
impiety where such matters are concerned: no, we describe just what 
took place, scrupulously keeping clear of all error. And to this end, 


1 Possibly the words “during a long time” should be attached to the 
preceding speech. * Lit. ‘‘ had it filled.” 

3 Another excellent emendation of Mendelssohn, ¢ werAcdvaxa Tovros. 

* Cf. the story told by Diogenes Laertius (II, 111) of Diodorus Cronus, 
who is said to have been given the surname of Cronus by Ptolemy Soter 
because he failed to solve at once a dialectic problem proposed by Stilpo 
when the two philosophers were dining with the king. 

Ee2 
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after hearing with approval at their own mouth’ their powers of 
speech, I endeavoured to obtain information from those persons who 
record in detail all that takes place at the king’s audiences and enter- 
tainments *, ; 

298 For it is the custom, as thou art aware, to have a record kept of all 
that is said and done from the hour® when the king begins to give 
audience until he retires to rest, and the practice is a good and useful 

299 one. The next day, before any audience is given, the minutes of the 
doings and sayings of the previous day are read through, and any 

300 irregularity which has occurred is corrected. We have, then, as 
we said, obtained accurate information on all points from the keepers 
of the public records‘, and have set it down here in writing, knowing 
as we did thy love of useful learning. 


[THE TRANSLATION AND ITS RECEPTION.] 


Now after three days Demetrius took the men with him, and passed 
over the break-water® of seven stadia in length to the island, and 
crossing the bridge proceeded to the northern quarter. There he 
held a session in a house which had been prepared by the sea-shore, 
magnificently built in a situation of perfect stillness, and bade the 
men carry out their work of translation, since all appliances necessary 
for the task had been well provided. And so they proceeded to carry 
it out, arriving at an agreement on each point by comparing each 
others’ work: and the appropriate rendering agreed on was then 

303 transcribed by Demetrius. And the session used to last until the 
ninth hour, and thereafter they would depart to attend to their bodily 
304 comforts, all their wants being plentifully supplied. Moreover, 
Dorotheus*® used every day to make the same arrangements for them 
as were made for the king, for he had the king’s order to do so. And 
every morning they would come to the court, make their salutation 


? Such seems to be the force of the emphatic position of adrav. 

? For these court journals see the article of Wilcken mentioned in the 
note on § 283. 

> MSS. dq’ fs av dyépas; Wendland reads d¢’ hs dv hyuépas (apas), Men- 
delssohn corrects #pépas to dpas. Probably the original text ran dq’ fs dy 
6 Bao. dp{nra, with an ellipse of &pas (cf. Luke vii. 45 and Blass, Grammar 
of N. T. Greek, § 44, 1), and #pépas is an interpolation. 

‘ Correcting mavrow dvayeypappévov, with Wendland, to napa ray dvaye- 
ypappévar, 

® For the island of Pharos and the érracrddiov yaya, which formed 
a bridge (yépupa) between the mainland and the island, see the description 
in Strabo XVII, 6, 792. 6 Cf. § 182, 
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to the king, and depart to their own place, And when, as is the 305 
custom of all the Jews’, they had washed their hands in the sea, and 
had offered a prayer to God ?, they betook themselves to the reading 
and interpretation of each passage. And I also propounded this 306 
question, “Why do they wash their hands before praying?” And 
they explained that it was in token that they had done no wrong, 
since the hands are the means by which every action takes place *: 
in such a beautiful and pious spirit do they make all things symbols 
of righteousness and truth. And so, as we have said already, they 307 
assembled every day in this spot, which the stillness and brilliant 
light rendered so delightful, and carried on their appointed task. 
And so it came about that the translation‘ was accomplished in 
seventy-two days, as though this coincidence had been intended. 
And when the work was ended Demetrius assembled the Jewish 308 
people in the spot where the translation had been made and read 
it through to the whole assembly in the presence of the translators, 
who received another ® great ovation from the people in recognition of 
the great services which they had rendered. And they gave a similar 309 
reception to Demetrius, and requested him to deliver a copy of the 
whole law to their rulers. And after the reading of the rolls the 310 
priests and the oldest of the translators and some members of the 
[Jewish] community ‘ and the rulers of the people stood up and said, 
‘“‘Forasmuch as the translation has been well and piously executed 
and with perfect accuracy, it is right that it should remain in its 
present form, and that no revision should take place.” And when 311 


1 See Schiirer’, II, 481 ff. (Engl. Trans., II, 2, 109), Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus, II, 9 ff. That the Jews in Egypt had the same scruples 
on the subject of hand-washing in the second century B. co. as their Pales- 
tinian brethren had at a later time is attested by the Sibylline Oracles, 
III, 591 ff. 

2 Reading ds dy eifovra, in accordance with the usage of ws dy else- 
where in this book. 

3 Cf. Aristobulus (ap. Euseb., P. Z., VIII, 10, 377 a) “Nore ai xeipes éni 
duvdpews voodvra Oeod. Kal yap gor: vojoa Ti nacay laxiv Taw dvOpwmaw Kai 
tds évepyeias év rais xepalv elvat. 

* Literally ‘‘ transcription.” 

5 Kat seems to refer back to the reception previously accorded to them 
by the king. 

¢ ‘¢ Although the Jews who lived here [at Alexandria] enjoyed the 
rights of citizenship. .. they nevertheless formed an independent muni- 
cipal community within or co-ordinate with the rest of the city, precisely 
as in the case of Cyrene” (Schiirer*, III, 40, Engl. Trans., II, 2, 244). 
A Cyrenaic inscription of 13 B.c., quoted by Schiirer, contains the phrase 
Tois ée Tov moALTEdpaTOS Hua ‘Lovdains. 
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all had assented to these words, they? bade them, in accordance with 
their custom, pronounce an imprecation upon any who should revise 
the text by adding to or altering in any way whatsoever or omitting 
anything from what had been written*?; and herein they did well, to 
the intent that the work might for ever be preserved imperishable 
and unchanged. 

And when word of this also was brought to the king, he greatly 
rejoiced, for it seemed that his purpose had been securely attained. 
And the whole work was read through to him, and he was amazed 
exceedingly at the mind of the lawgiver. And he said to Demetrius, 
“ How is it that when such great things have been achieved none of 

313 the historians or poets ever thought of mentioning them?” And he 
said, “ Because the law is holy and has been given by God: and some 
of those who attempted to do so were smitten of God and desisted 
from their attempt.” For he said that he had heard Theopompus* 
tell how when he was too rashly‘ intending to introduce into his 
history some of the incidents from the law which had previously been 
translated, his mind was deranged for more than thirty days. And 
when the disorder abated he besought God that the cause of the 

5 mischance might be made plain to him. And when it was shown him 
in a dream that his desire to disclose the things of God to common 
men was misguided, he desisted, and thereupon recovered his reason. 
‘And I have also been informed by Theodectes®, the tragic poet, that 
when he was intending to introduce into one of his plays something 


1 Or, “he (Demetrius) bade them.” So the MSS. of Aristeas and 
Eusebius read. 

2 Cf. Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32, and for the imprecation Rev. xxii. 18 f. 

* Theopompus, the historian, a pupil of Isocrates, lived from about 378 
to 300 B.c. About 305 B.c. he came to Egypt, but was not in favour with 
Ptolemy I, who would have put him to death as a dangerous busybody 
(ds wodumpaypova), had not his friends interceded for his life (Phot. Cod. 
176). The epithet roAvrpaypwv is interesting in view of the statement in 
Aristeas as to his meddling with divine matters (meprepyaodpevos § 315), 
although the incident has probably no foundation in fact. 

* "Emopadéorepov: cf. Demetrius, de Elocut,, 80 (ed. Roberts) 8:3 «al 
TlAdrow émagpadrés rt Sone? moreiv perapopais wadAov xpupevos, it is “a risky 
feature in his style.” Wendland renders ‘‘when he was intending to 
introduce... some of the incidents from the law which had previously 
been translated in a somewhat misleading way.” The reference is to the 
earlier and less careful translation of portions of Scripture which is said 
to have been in existence before the LXX (see on § 30 dueAéorepoy... 
cveonpayta), 

5 Theodectes, a rhetorician and tragic poet, a contemporary and on one 
occasion a rival of Theopompus, circa 375-334 B.C. 
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recorded in the Book’, he was afflicted with cataract of the eyes: 
and suspecting that this was the reason for his mishap, he besought 
God’s mercy, and after many days recovered his sight.” 

The king, when he heard the explanation which Demetrius gave of 317 
this matter, as above narrated, made obeisance, and ordered that great 
care should be taken of the books, and that they should be guarded 
with proper awe. He further besought the translators that after 318 
their return to Judaea they would visit him very often. It was but 
right, he added, that they should now be let go, but should they visit 
him, he would in bounden duty treat them as friends, and they would 
meet with the utmost consideration? at his hands. And he ordered 319 
preparations to be made for their sending off, and treated the men 
munificently. For to each one he gave three of the finest changes of 
raiment, and two talents of gold, and a side-board® of a talent [in 
weight], and a complete set of cushions for the three couches of 
a dining-room. To Eleazar also he sent by the hands of their escort 320 
ten couches with legs of silver and all the appurtenances thereof and 
a side-board of thirty talents and ten changes of raiment and a purple 
robe and a magnificent crown and a hundred pieces of fine linen 
cloth and vials* and dishes® and two golden bowls as a dedicatory 
offering. And he wrote a letter also requesting him that if any of 321 
the men should choose to return to him he would not prevent them 
from so doing: for he highly valued the company of educated men, 
and preferred a lavish expenditure of his wealth on such persons to 
squandering it on vain things. 

There, Philocrates, thou hast the whole story which I promised thee. 322 
And indeed I believe that thou findest greater pleasure in these 
matters than in the books of the romancers: for thou hast a natural 
inclination to the study of those things which can profit the mind, 
and art at most times occupied therewith. And I will make a further 
attempt to record whatever else is worthy of narration, in order that 
in the perusal thereof thou mayst win the fairest reward for thy 
zealous desire. 

1 This seems to be the earliest use of # BiBAos for a collection of sacred 
writings. We have elsewhere BiBAos or BiBAlov d:abhens (Ecclus. xxiv. 23 ; 

1 Mace. i. 57), 7a BiBAia rob vdpou (1 Mace. i. 56), al epat BiBAa (Jos.). See 
Ryle, Canon of 0. T., 290. 

2 Read moAvapias, Mahaffy’s correction of woAvdwpias, and éfew for ge. 

3 KvAimov, which is used here and in § 320, ordinarily means ‘a cup,” 
while «vAtcetov, which Wendland reads in both places, means “a side- 
board.” The form «vAimov, however, occurs in 1 Macc. xv. 32, where a 
piece of furniture for supporting vessels is clearly intended, and that is 


probably the meaning here. 
* Or “saucers.” 5 Or “‘cups.” 
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THE HEBREW PAPYRUS OF THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 


A HEBREW papyrus is a rarity in any case, but the 
document that forms the subject of this paper is unique. 
It is a papyrus containing the Decalogue in Hebrew followed 
by the Shema‘, the text differing in many notable particulars 
from the Massoretic standard, and agreeing with that which 
underlies the Septuagint version. When we add that there 
is every reason to suppose that the Papyrus is at least five 
or six hundred years older than any piece of Hebrew writing 
known to scholars, it is evident that the tattered fragments 
of which a facsimile is here inserted are interesting and 
important from every point of view. 

The recent history of the Papyrus is involved in some 
obscurity. It came into the possession of Mr. W. L. Nash, 
the Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, having 
been bought in Egypt from a native dealer along with some 
very early uncial fragments of the Odyssey. Mr. Nash 
thinks it very probable that the whole “ find” comes from 
somewhere in the Fayyim. These Greek fragments must 
be as old as the second century A.D., and are probably 
much earlier: they contain portions of Odyssey XII. 279- 
304, and have been edited by the present writer with 
a facsimile in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for November, 1902, p. 290 ff. The Hebrew 
fragments which form the subject of the present article were 
entrusted to Mr. Stanley A. Cook, Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and one of the sub-editors of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica. Mr. Cook identified the fragments and 
published them in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
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Archaeology for January, 1903, inan admirable paper which 
contains, in addition to the text and translation, a full 
discussion of the interesting questions to which this dis- 
covery has given rise. The Papyrus itself has been most 
generously presented by Mr. Nash to the Cambridge 
University Library. 

So much for the way in which the Papyrus has made its 
reappearance in the world. About one thing there can be 
no doubt. There can be no doubt that it is a genuine 
relic of antiquity and not a forgery. The scraps of Greek 
papyrus with which it was associated are certainly genuine. 
It may be safely said that no forger of antiquities has the 
palaeographical knowledge necessary for such work as 
this ; and if he had had the knowledge, he would not have 
allowed his work to be thrown in, as a thing of no particular 
value, among a collection of Greek documents. I have 
thought it worth while to insist upon the genuineness of 
the Papyrus, because unfortunately it has been found 
impossible to make a satisfactory photograph of it. What 
appears here is a photograph of the papyrus, but not 
of the handwriting. The papyrus is a very dark yellow, 
and by the time this has made a sufficient impression on 
the photographic plate, light enough has been reflected 
from the black surfaces of the letters themselves to affect 
the plate also: consequently, while every fibre in the 
material was visible in the photograph, the letters were 
not visible at all or were exceedingly faint. What is seen 
in the reproduction is a very careful drawing of the letters 
upon the photograph, made by myself from the Papyrus. 
In doing this I was greatly helped by the faint marks on 
the photograph, which could be identified when compared 
with the original as the traces of the several letters. 
Fortunately there is no serious case of doubtful reading. 
In a slanting light the letters are clear on the Papyrus 
itself, and there is only one word in the decipherment of 
which Mr. Cook and I are not completely agreed. Modern 
fluid ink and modern pens, coupled with the circumstance 
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that it was almost impossible to erase a badly-formed 
letter, made the copy somewhat rougher than the original, 
but I can honestly claim that the facsimile gives a not 
misleading view of the appearance of the handwriting. 

In its present state the Nash Papyrus consists of four 
fragments, all of which fit together. The largest is riearly 
two inches across and about four inches long. It appears 
to have been doubled up into a packet. A portion of the 
upper margin (not shown in the photograph) is still pre- 
served, and one of the smaller fragments contains a portion 
of the right-hand margin. The handwriting is arranged in 
a column with an average of a little over thirty letters in 
a line. The greater part of twenty-four lines are preserved, 
and there are traces of a twenty-fifth, but it is of course 
impossible to say how much further this column extended. 
The fragment containing a portion of the right-hand margin 
appears to terminate with the natural edge of the Papyrus, 
so that what is preserved is the beginning of a document. 
The smallness of this margin suggests that there was never 
more than the single column of writing. The material is 
now very brittle, and it would be hazardous to detach it 
from the card upon which the fragments have been gummed, 
but Mr. Cook and I have managed to ascertain that there 
is no writing on the other side. Before speculating on the 
nature of the document, it will be convenient to give the 
actual text, and to examine its relation to other authorities. 
Then will follow a few words on the date of the Papyrus, 
and the value of the text. 


HEBREW TEXT. 


[oxny]o pono pn[xwin] sex pads maly vow. .] 
[Sp 95] awyn snd %2x[p Sy] ovine onde: 9[5 aon and] 
[nnn] yea sex byop onwa swe [nxn 551] 
[snd] ond mnnyn and poxd nny ofa awe] 

[ry spp sp dx qrads mn va [2 onayn] 
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[new] awh mya dy owe dy ofa Sy max] 6 
[mee xe] and omy ows rand [orndxd ton] 7 
[nw nx] mim apy and sa sed prd[e mn ov] 8 
[wnpd] nawn ov nx sat awd md[y ne xe) 9 
[yan] ova qnoxdo 55 my nayn af new] ro 
[Ans] ANd $2 na meyn wd pads [mod naw] 
[anonja 52) Jrom Jw Jnoxs Tay [yn 72) 1 
[ma} ney pve ney 13 Paywa [Aw J] 13 
[pa ow) 55 nx on ne paNn nx ofpwn nx] 14 
[ov] mee ma 743 pody wawn [ova] A 15 
[rod Jjox ner Pax nx IID PTY yawn 16 

[awe] moten by gov poe ponds 75 ape 

fepd myan and paxn wid 95 yma qed mim 

[nx] Tyonn wd aw sy qyIa mfy]A sd asfan] 
[ayn nsw qo n[}a nx mixjnn s[S qo nex] 20 
[Blank ] qd wr $5) om yy[e now] ar 
[a]AN nem my IwN DAMON Dpnn vbw] 22 
[y]dey ovmyp paxp dnxva 7203 [x1] 23 
[nan]}s son sme maw wabs mn Sie) 24 
[ ce eee 799]5 S[a2 qa}b[ee mia nx) 25 


TRANSLATION. 


1 [... I am Ja]hwe thy God that [brought] thee out of 
the land of E[gypt:] 

2 [thou shalt not havje other gods be[fore] me. Thou 
shalt not make [for thyself an image] 

3 [or any form] that is in the heavens above, or that is in 
the earth [beneath, | 

4 [or that is in the water]s beneath the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow down to them [nor] 

5 [serve them, for] I am Jahwe thy God, a jealous God 
visi[ting the iniquity] 

6 [of fathers upon son]s to the third and to the fourth 
generation unto them that hate me, [and doing] 
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7 [kindness unto thousands] unto them that love me and 
keep my commandments. Thou shalt [not] 

8 [take up the name of Jahwe] thy God in vain, for Jahwe 
will not hold guiltless [him that] 

9 [taketh up his na]me in vain. Remember the day of the 
Sabbath [to hallow it :] 

ro [six day ]s thou shalt work and do all thy business, and 
on the [seventh day, ] 

11 @ Sabbath for Jahwe] thy God, thou shalt not do therein 
any business, [thou] 

12 [and thy son and thy daughter,] thy slave and thy 
handmaid, thy ox and thy ass and all thy [cattle, | 

13 [and thy stranger that is] in thy gates. For six days 
did Ja[hwe make] 

14 [the heaven]s and the earth, the sea and all th[at is 
therein, ] 

15 and he rested [on the] seventh day; therefore Jahwe 
blessed [the] 

16 seventh day and hallowed it. Honour thy father and 
thy moth[er, that] 

17 it may be well with thee and that thy days may be long 
upon the ground [that] 

18 Jahwe thy God giveth thee. Thou shalt not do adultery. 
Thou shalt not do murder. Thou shalt [not] 

19 [st]eal. Thou shalt not [bear] against thy neighbour 
vain witness. Thou shalt not covet [the] 

20 [wife of thy neighbour. Thou shalt] not desire the house 
of thy neighbour, his fie[]d, or his slave, | 

21 [or his handmaid, or his o]x, or his ass, or anything that 
is thy neighbour's. [Blank] 

22 [(?) And these are the statute]s and the judgements that 
Moses commanded the [sons of] 

23 [Israel] in the wilderness, when they went forth from 
the land of Egypt. Hea[r] 

24 [O IsraJel: Jahwe our God, Jahwe is one; and thou 
shalt l[ove] 

25 [Jahwe thy G]o[d with al]l t{hy heart... . ]. 
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In making the restorations at the beginnings and ends of the lines 
it must be borne in mind that 7, 0,0, ¥, &, M (and sometimes 5) 
are wide letters, and that 1,1, ?,}, 5, |, (and sometimes 3 and 3) are 
narrow letters. Lines 15-19 indicate that about seven letters are lost 
on the right hand of lines 1-14, 20-22; consequently, no more than 
four letters as a rule are lost on the left-hand side. I think there- 
fore that Mr. Cook has supplied too many letters at the ends of 
lines 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 11, and too few at the beginnings of the 
following lines. That the division here adopted is right may also 
be seen from lines 4 and 5, for to add D72yn 81) at the end of line 4 
leaves only ‘3 to be prefixed to line 5. At the end of line 20 I have 
added 173y1 after 177¥, leaving only 1NDN} to be prefixed to MW 
at the beginning of line 21. It is more likely that the end of a line 
should be crowded than the beginning, and in the handwriting of the 
Papyrus all the letters in 173) are rather narrow. 

The only point where there is some doubt as to the actual reading 
of the Papyrus occurs in line 20, where I read MINNN “ desire” (as in 
Deut. v. 18>), but Mr. Cook is still inclined to read I19NN “covet” (as 
in the preceding line and in Ex. xx.17"). The surface of the Papyrus 
is here somewhat damaged and the middle letter is defaced—so much 
so, that it looks more like ¥ than 8 or 9. But the curve at the foot 
of the left-hand stroke of the second letter is characteristic of N and 
not of M, while it is very difficult to suppose that the last letter can 
be anything but 7. If 7INNN be right, the & exhibits an extreme 
form of that curious horizontal: sweep at the end of the right foot, 
which is characteristic of the handwriting of this Papyrus, e.g. in 
the IMS of the Shema‘. 


The Ten Commandments are familiar to every one, and 
I do not propose to go through the text line for line. 
Mr. Cook, in the course of his paper in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, has already done 
this, and the reader will find there full and clear details 
about the readings of the Versions and other authorities, 
I propose here only to touch upon such points as may 
help us to discover the nature of the document and its 
date. 

The first question which naturally presents itself is the 
identification of the Biblical passages. Does the Papyrus 
give us.a text of Exodus or of Deuteronomy ? In agreement 
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with Exodus against Deuteronomy it begins the Fourth 
Commandment with “Remember” instead of “ Keep,” and 
does not add “as Jahwe thy God commanded thee” after 
“to hallow it.” It adds at the end of this Commandment 
the verse “For in six days Jahwe made the heavens and the 
earth,” &c., as in Exod. xx. 11, and does not give the verse 
Deut. v. 15 or the clause “that thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou” in the preceding 
verse. In the Fifth Commandment it agrees with Exodus 
in not having the clause “as Jahwe thy God commanded 
thee.” On the other hand, the Papyrus agrees with 
Deuteronomy against Exodus in the Fourth Commandment 
by prefixing “thy ox and thy ass” to “thy cattle,” in the 
Fifth Commandment by inserting the clause “that it may 
be well with thee,” in the Ninth Commandment by reading 
“vain (mw) witness” and not “false (7pw) witness,” and 
in the Tenth Commandment by putting the wife before the 
house, and by the insertion of “field” before “slave,” and 
(if my reading be correct) by having “desire” in the second 
place instead of “covet.” To these we must add the 
appearance of the Shema‘, which of course belongs to 
Deuteronomy alone. Most of these agreements with 
Deuteronomy against Exodus are also found in the Greek 
text of Exodus, but not all: in fact, we may say with con- 
fidence that in the Ninth Commandment the Greek supports 
“pw both for Exodus and for Deuteronomy. Moreover mw 
“his field” in the Tenth Commandment is without the 
conjunction as in Deuteronomy, while the Greek has otre 
Tov dypov avrod. 

It is, I venture to think, impossible to resist the im- 
pression that the Papyrus gives a text containing elements 
both from Exodus and from Deuteronomy, just such a text 
as might be formed in a liturgical work based indeed 
upon the Pentateuch, yet not a direct transcript either of 
Exodus or of Deuteronomy. We know from both Talmuds 
that the daily reading of the Decalogue before the Shema‘ 
was once customary, and that the practice was discontinued 
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because of Christian cavils'. It is therefore reasonable to 
conjecture that this Papyrus contains the daily worship of 
a pious Egyptian Jew who lived before the custom came 
to an end. 

But further, the Hebrew text upon which the fragment 
is based was far from being identical with the Massoretic 
text. Even if we refer each phrase to its origin in Exodus 
or Deuteronomy, whichever be the most convenient, there 
still remain several readings which do not agree with the 
Massoretic text, and do agree with the Septuagint. In 
the Fourth Commandment we have the insertion of 3 before 
[awn] ov in 1. 10, and the addition of n3 after nwyn in 
the following line. At the end of the same Commandment 
we find “seventh day” instead of “Sabbath day,” again 
with the Septuagint. In the Fifth Commandment, the 
reading, “that it may be well with thee, and that thy days 
may be long on the ground,” agrees in order with the 
Greek. The order, Adultery, Murder, Steal, is that of some 


texts of the Septuagint (including Philo), and it is found 
in the New Testament (Mark, Luke, Romans, James, not 
Matthew). To crown all, we have the preface to the Shema', 
which is found in the Septuagint of Deut. vi. 4, but not 
in the Hebrew; and in the Shema‘ itself we find— 


san tn mn wads mn See pow 


the xin at the end being added in agreement with the 
Greek, both of the Septuagint and of Mark xii. 29, which 
has “Axove, "Iopana, Kuptos 6 Oeds huav Kupuos els éoruv. 

In this Papyrus, therefore, we have a Hebrew document 
based upon a text which is not the Massoretic text, but 
has notable points of agreement with that which underlies 
the Septuagint. It is not a question only of difference 
from the Massoretic standard ; mere differences might have 
arisen through carelessness. The all-important point is 
the agreement with the Septuagint. This shows us that 


1 Talm. J. Berakhoth, i. 8 (4) ; Talm. B. Berakhoth, 12 a, 
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the variants have a history behind them, and that they 
belong to the pre-Massoretic age of the text. We can trace 
the .consonantal text of our printed Hebrew Bibles back 
to the time of Aquila, to the time of the revolt of Bar- 
Cochba. From that time onwards there has been but 
little serious change in the Hebrew text of the Canonical 
Scriptures as accepted by the Synagogue. From that time 
onwards the composition of a document such as our 
Papyrus is inconceivable'. In other words, it is a relic 
of Jewish religious literature earlier than the age of Rabbi 
‘Akiba, who died in the year 135 A.D., and who was the 
founder of the accurate study of the Hebrew text. 

It is of course probable that our Papyrus is the copy 
of an earlier document. The original composition might 
be older than Rabbi ‘Akiba, but our fragment might be 
very much later. At the same time there are palaeo- 
graphical considerations which suggest that the Nash 
Papyrus is itself of very great antiquity. It is entirely 
unaffected by the conventional rules that regulated the 
writing of Scripture in later times; the 7 of In& in the 
Shema‘ is not enlarged, there are no “ crowns ” to the letters, 
nor is there any division into verses. It is also a mark 
of very early date that several of the letters are run 
together by a ligature, e.g. in 1.15. We have to compare 
the handwriting not with rolls and codices of the early 
mediaeval period, or with the other surviving fragments 
of Hebrew written on papyrus, but with Palmyrene and 
Nabataean inscriptions. The nearest parallel of all is to 
be found in a Nabataean inscription of A.D. 55, and I 


1 I cannot resist quoting the words of Dr. Landauer about Euting’s 
discovery of a text of the Shema‘ engraved over the lintel of the ruined 
Synagogue at Palmyra, Dr. Landauer says: “ Variationen im Text eines 
so uralten Gebets wie das Sch‘ma wird kein Verstindiger bei einer 
Uherlieferung aus einer Zeit wie die der Mischna etwa erwarten. Die 
Umschreibung von Jahwe durch ».1% tiberrascht uns nicht, wohl aber 
dass dem Kiinstler ein Lapsus passirt ist, indem er Jnyca mit mater 
lectionis schreibt und, wenn ich recht lese, mname mit 1” (Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy for 1884, p. 934). : 
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am inclined to assign this Papyrus to about the same 
date. Those who place it later will have to account for 
the archaic 7 (4), the large broken-backed medial 3, the 
occasionally open final », the Pp with a short foot (like 
Palmyrene and Syriac), and the looped n. The hand- 
writing is cursive, but it is as distinct from the so-called 
“Rashi” character as the cursive Greek of pre-Byzantine 
times is distinct from the minuscule hands of the Middle 
Ages. And I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that our Papyrus made its reappearance before the world 
in company with Greek fragments of the Odyssey, which 
are certainly as old as the second century A.D., and may 
be very much earlier. 

The five letters 7 © } 5 and y all appear on the Papyrus 
in distinct medial and final forms, but the development 
of nearly all these forms can be traced almost back to the 
Christian era. The distinction of medial and final Kaph, 
for instance, is as old as the first beginnings of Syriac 
literature. More curious are the considerations derived 
from the spelling of the Papyrus. The most characteristic 
feature of this spelling is its independence of the Biblical 
standard. On the one hand we have the archaic 72 and 
now for {2 and ‘ow, and in agreement with the Massoretic 
text the vowel 6 is not written plene in n'nbx, ‘22x, wD, 
or the present participle. The distinction between the 
vowels in 1’ and “pn is maintained, just as in the Masso- 
retic text of the Commandments. On the other hand we 
have wid every time for 3, we have ‘nayn and ‘yonn (but 
also 323n), and f2"N' is written plene. n> agrees with the 
present Massoretic spelling. 

These spellings cannot be brought forward in favour of 
a later date than what I have urged in the preceding 
paragraphs. The scriptio plena had become general by the 
year 66 a.D., for from that time we find jm27 on Jewish 
coins, And I cannot help remarking by the way that 
I believe the saying in Matt. v. 18 about the jot and the 
tittle (iGra év 7 ula Kepala) to refer not to the size of certain 

VOL. XV. Ff 
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letters but to their use as vowels. The word waw meant 
“a hook,” and this I fancy may have been rendered xepala, 
as a Greek equivalent for the original Semitic term. Thus 
the fashion of representing the long vowels 4 and # by 
the consonants * and } was not only in use about the 
year 30 A.D., but was already beginning to invade the 
copies of the Law. Our Papyrus represents the every- 
day usage. The Massoretic text of the Bible, based as we 
believe it to be upon the spelling of a MS. of about 135 4.D., 
represents a mixture. It often preserves the archaic spelling 
of an earlier age, as is natural in a copy of any ancient 
writing: on the other hand, many spellings represent the 
usage of the second century A.D. 

The differences between our Papyrus and the Massoretic 
text show that the scrupulous care to preserve the words 
of the Law accurately, which prevailed among the later 
Jews, was not universally taken in the first century a.D. 
and the preceding ages. The agreement between the 
Papyrus and the Septuagint also proves that some things 
in the Greek which we may have been inclined to regard 
as paraphrase or amplification are in fact the faithful 
reproduction of the Hebrew text that lay before the 
translator. But there remains a more serious question, 
the question as to which is really the better text. Does 
the text approved by Aquila and the Massoretes, or the 
text of the Nash Papyrus and the Septuagint, more nearly 
represent the text of Exodus and Deuteronomy as (shall 
we say) Ezra left it? I am afraid, after all, that in this 
instance I must vote for the Massoretic text. So far as the 
Decalogue and the Shema* go, the Massoretic text appears 
to me the more archaic and therefore the more genuine. 
In these passages the Massoretic text reads to me like the 
scholarly reproduction of an old MS. which happens here 
to contain no serious errors, while the Nash Papyrus is not 
the scholarly reproduction of a MS., but a monument of 
popular religion, giving a text of the Commandments with 
the grammatical difficulties smoothed down. 
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I trust I may escape being misrepresented as holding 
a brief for the Massoretic text. On the contrary, I believe 
that the printed Hebrew Bible contains serious errors, both 
palaeographical and editorial. Many of these errors can, 
I am confident, be removed by an intelligent use of the 
Septuagint, and I greatly rejoice to learn from the Nash 
Papyrus that the ancient Greek translation was even more 
faithful to the Hebrew which underlies it than some of us 
dared hope. But it does not follow that all the labour of 
the Sopherim was thrown away, or that every early variant 
is a relic of a purer text. Especially is this the case with 
the Pentateuch. The Pentateuch became canonical from 
very early times, and the consonantal text was practically 
fixed in the Maccabaean age. And if any part of the text 
were fixed, surely this would be the Ten Commandments. 
When therefore we find that the Ten Commandments 
actually differ in Exodus and in Deuteronomy, we have 
some ground for supposing that they have escaped inten- 
tional harmonization. And if they have escaped intentional 
harmonization they have escaped the only serious danger 
to which they would have been exposed, for it is hardly 
likely that a mere palaeographical error in such a well- 
known context would have been left uncorrected. 

The clearest instance to my mind is in the text of the 
Fourth Commandment. Here I believe the Massoretic 
text to be right, and the Nash Papyrus to give an easier, 
less original, reading: at the same time it is a better 
commentary on the true text than either the Authorized 
Version of 1611 or the Revised Version of 1881, both of 
which actually follow the Samaritan text. The Massoretic 
text has mm> nay ‘yawn om noK> 52 ne; Tayn oD new 
moxdy 55 nwyn xd pnde ie. Sia days thou shalt work and 
do all thy business ; and the seventh day, Juhweh thy God's 
Sabbath, thow shalt do no business. 

In the first clause “six days” are in what may be called 
the accusative of duration of time: the symmetry of the 
sentence shows us that ‘wn ov is in the same construc- 

Ff2 
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tion, and "> naw is in apposition to it. If we wanted to 
bring out the exact force of these accusatives, we might 
translate “During six days thou shalt work. .., but during 
the seventh day ... thou shalt do no business.” But this 
construction, though perfectly clear, can easily be mis- 
understood. It is so easy to take bx ,.. 0™ as a separate 
sentence and say “But the seventh day 7s the Sabbath,” or 
to regard it as a kind of nominativus pendens without any 
grammatical construction at all. This leaves nwyn xd, so ~ 
to speak, in the air: “thou shalt do no business” by itself 
is rather too general a commandment, and consequently we 
find 12 (written 72, as in Jeremiah xvii. 24) added by the 
Nash Papyrus and by the Samaritan, and implied by the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate. The Papyrus further prefixes~ 
2 to ‘yawn ov, thereby making it quite clear that nav is in 
apposition and not a predicate. The English Bible has 
“but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lorp thy God: 
in tt thou shalt not do any work”—a translation that 
makes havoc of the syntax, and the matter is made worse 
by the Revised Version, which puts the italic zs into 
ordinary type. 

The result of this grammatical excursus can be stated in 
a sentence. On the assumption that the Massoretic text 
preserves the true wording of the Fourth Commandment 
both in Exodus and Deuteronomy, the reading of the 
Nash Papyrus, of the Samaritan, and the rendering of the 
Septuagint, can all be easily explained ; but on the 
assumption that either the Nash Papyrus or the Samaritan 
gives the original, it is very difficult to account for the 
omissions of the Massoretic text. 

At the end of the Fourth Commandment (Exod. xx. 11°) 
I incline to think that we have another instance of the 
superiority of the Massoretic text, this time in company 
with the Samaritan. “Blessed the sabbath day” (MT.) is 
less obvious than “ blessed the seventh day” (Papyrus and 
LXX), which might easily have come from the context 
or from Gen. ii. 3. Here again it is interesting to note 
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that the divergence of the Septuagint from the Massoretic 
text was not caused by paraphrastic tendencies on the part 
of the translators, but by the faithful following of the 
Hebrew text that was used. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the longer form of 
the Fifth Commandment given in the Papyrus, because 
it practically amounts to an interpolation from the 
parallel in Deuteronomy which the Massoretic text of 
Exodus has escaped. It is possible, however, that the 
received text of Deuteronomy should be corrected here to 
agree with the Papyrus, i.e. “that it may be well with 
thee” should precede instead of follow “that thy days may 
be long.” . 

The variation in order between the Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments is probably connected with the similar 
change of order in the Tenth. Just as in the Tenth 
Commandment the prohibition not to covet the neigh- 
bour’s wife is placed first in the Papyrus, in the Greek, and 
even in the Hebrew text of Deuteronomy, so we find that 
in the Papyrus and in many Greek texts (including Philo), 
the prohibition of Adultery is put before that of Murder. 
But is not the order of the Massoretic text in Exodus 
more primitive? Is it not likely that the original form of 
the Tenth Commandment was “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's House,” the House including the Family as 
well as the Property? The reason that in Exod. xx. 17, 
the House comes first is not because ‘Akiba or some 
“Scribe” thought the dwelling more valuable than the 
wife, but because the first clause of the Commandment 
was once all that there was of it. The rest is explanatory 
addition. But the same tendency which has brought up 
the prohibition to covet one’s neighbour’s wife to the head 
of the list has most likely brought up the prohibition of 
Adultery in front of Murder. Here, again, the Nash Papyrus 
represents the popular tendencies of a not yet Rabbinized 
Judaism (if I may be forgiven the phrase), while the Masso- 
retic text gives us the scholarly archaism of the Scribes. 
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We come at last to the Shema‘ (Deut. vi. 4 f.), undoubtedly 
the most remarkable part of the new discovery. What are 
we to say of the new Preface, and what are we to say of 
the addition of xin after 778? What reasons are we to 
give for the omission of this Preface and for the omission 
of x17 on the assumption that they are genuine portions of 
Deuteronomy? The question seems to me to be altogether 
parallel to the question raised by the variations in the 
Commandments and to demand the same answer. 

Let us begin with the obvious consideration that the 
Nash Papyrus once more brings out the-essential faithful- 
ness of the Greek version of the Pentateuch to the Hebrew 
that underlies it. The new Preface is found in the Greek 
prefixed to the Shema’, and in xvpios els éorwy the last word 
corresponds to xin, just as in Gen. xli. 25 rd évimnov Papad 
éy éorw corresponds to x7 In AyD DVdn. There is nothing 
to suggest that the text of the Papyrus has been assimilated 
to the Greek, and so we may well believe that the Septua- 
gint attests a text of the Shema‘ which agrees with that 
of the Papyrus. But here again it is difficult to believe 
that the Palestinian recension of the passage represented 
by the Massoretic text (and the Samaritan) is not the more 
original. Why should the xv after tmx have been dropped, 
if it were originally there? It is such an obvious thing 
to add: it makes the construction so much clearer. True, 
it takes away some of the force of the great sentence ; 
it dissociates the assertion of Jahwe’s uniqueness from 
the command to love him with no corner reserved for 
other objects of devotion; it gives, in fact, a philosophical 
turn to a positive command. Such a turn is foreign to 
the style of Deuteronomy, but it is exactly what would 
attract the Jews of the Dispersion. In this instance also 
I must prefer the archaistic scholarship of the Scribes to 
the philosophy of Alexandria. 

To the Preface much the same argument applies. Words 
are really not wanted between Deut. vi. 3 and “Hear, 
O Israel”; in fact, the Preface is a kind of dowblette to 
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Deut. vi. 1-3. It reads like a marginal chapter-heading 
that has become incorporated with the text. It is remark- 
able how well it fits in with the scheme of the Papyrus. 
The words And these are the statutes and the judgments 
that Moses commanded the sons of Israel when they went 
forth from the land of Egypt form an excellent and sufficient 
transition from the Decalogue which was proclaimed by 
Jahwe himself to the rest of the Law which was given 
through Moses only. Mr. Cook has made the bold sug- 
gestion that our Papyrus is part of a text of Deuteronomy, 
in which this Preface actually took the place of the fifteen 
verses, Deut. v. 22-vi. 3. The Septuagint would in that 
case represent a conflate text, as it contains both the 
Preface and the fifteen verses. But Deut. v. 22-vi. 3 is 
surely a genuine portion of the Book of Deuteronomy: 
it has even run the gauntlet of the Encyclopaedia Bibliea 
(col. 1081). I think, therefore, that the Preface to the 
Shema‘ is an interpolation into the genuine text, which 
the Massoretic text has happily escaped. It is in every 
respect similar to Isa. xxx. 6* (“The Burden of the Beasts 
of the South”), which doubtless was also a marginal 
chapter-heading, except that in the Isaiah passage the 
interpolation is found in the Massoretic text as well as 
in the Greek. 

To sum up what inevitably has assumed the form of 
a discussion of technical points. I believe the Nash Papyrus 
to be a document of the first century A.D. at latest. The 
document itself I do not believe to have extended beyond the 
single column which is in great part preserved, and I think 
it not at all unlikely that it was folded up and buried 
with its former owner as a kind of charm. The writing 
which it contains consists of what were considered to be 
the chief passages of the Law, the text being taken from 
the various books, and where there were parallel texts, 
as in the Decalogue, the Papyrus presents a fusion of the 
two. The Hebrew text of the Pentateuch from which these 
extracts were made differed from the Massoretic text, and 
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had many points of contact with that of which the 
Septuagint is a translation. The date of the compilation 
cannot be determined, but the Septuagint itself is evidence 
that such texts were current in the Ptolemaic period. At 
the same time, as far as our fragments extend, the Masso- 
retic text approves itself as purer, as a more primitive 
recension of the Pentateuch, than the text of the Nash 
Papyrus and the Septuagint. Especially is this true with 
regard to the text of the Shema‘. There is a story in the 
Talmud that when Rabbi ‘Akiba was martyred he was 
reciting the Shema‘, and he died as he was lingering over 
the word 1nx. “Happy art thou, Rabbi “Akiba,” said the 
Heavenly Voice, “that thy spirit went forth at sms.” I 
think we may venture to echo this Benediction: there is 
no need at all for us to add an unnecessary pronoun to 
Ine may wT mar See» Yow. 
F. C. Burkitt. 
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“IN THE SWEAT SHOP.” 


From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeldt. 


On, the roar of the shop 
Where the wheels never stop! 
The wild rushing machine, 
Oh, it maddens me keen, 
Until oft I forget, 
In the tumult and sweat, 
That I have any life 
That’s apart from the strife ; 
For I grow so distraught 
That my ego is naught, 

I become a machine. 


For I work and I work 
There’s no gain, should I shirk 
And I toil and I moil, 
And I moil and I toil; 
But for whom? And for what? 
It ne’er enters my thought. 
Can I think, can I ask? 
I bend over my task, 

For, I’m but a machine. 


There’s no time to ask why? 
Nor to feel, nor to sigh, 

For the work ne’er relents, 
And it deadens all sense 

As it ruthlessly maims 
Every soul, when it aims 
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To attain to its rest 

In what’s noblest and best; 

To uplift and inspire 

For a life that is higher, 
But alas! the machine. 


Fleet the moments give way, 
Speeding hours make a day; 
Swift as sails in their flight 
Doth the day chase the night, 
And as if to outrace 
Or to march their mad pace 
Do I drive without pause, 
To no end, for no cause, 

Do I drive the machine. 


There’s a clock in the shop; 
It runs on without stop; 
Always points; ticks away ; 
Strikes each hour of the day. 
I’ve been told there is found 
Sense and meaning profound 
In its striking the chime 
And its marking the time 
For the running machine. 


I recall but the theme, 
Like vague thoughts of a dream: 
That the clock like the heart, 
By its beat, well may start 
Throbbing life in the man, 
And arouse—yes it can— 
Something else; as to what 
That may be, I’ve forgot; 
Do not know, do not ask; 
I bend over my task, 

For I'm but a machine. 





‘ 


“IN THE SWEAT SHOP” 


There are times when the clock 
Seems to scorn and to mock, 
And I well understand 
What is meant by each hand ;— 
What the dull, ticking sound 
Says, to drive and to hound 
And to goad me so sore, 
As it cries evermore: 
“Get to work! Get to work! 
Never pause, never shirk, 

For thou art a machine!” 


And the tones that I hear, 
As they ring in my ear, 
Keep repeating the threats 
Of the boss, as he frets ; 
And I quail at his frown, 
Which seems to look down 
From the face of the clock, 
With its scorn and itg mock, 
As it goads me so sore 
While it cries evermore: 
“Thou must sew; thou machine! 


” 


Lo, the man in my heart 

Is aroused to his part, 

And the slave in my breast 
Sinks at last into rest; 

For the hour, it has come, 
When a deed must be done. 
“Be an end to this strife! 
Yea, an end to such life! 

I will stop the machine!” 


Hark! the whistle, the boss 
All my mind’s. at a loss 
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And my reason’s o’erthrown. 
Am I left all alone? 
In the tumult and sweat 
I seem to forget, 
For I am so distraught 
That my ego is naught, 
Do not know, do not ask; 
I bend over my task, 
For I'm but a machine. 


HENRY BERKOWITz. 
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AUTO DE FE AND JEW. 
X. 


THe Reyes CatTéLicos AND THE INQUISITION. 


THE Inquisition, it has been remarked”, “ had to deal in 
Spain with rich and crafty Jews and highly trained Moors. 
Forced to ‘profess a Christianity which they hated, they 
loathed the worship of virgin or'saint .. . mere idolatries... 
Between them and the Old Catholic Spaniards smouldered 
a perpetual grudge. ... Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes made 
up 300,000 of the wealthiest inhabitants, and in seventy 
years the population fell from ten to six millions.” 

Having once started the Inquisition, Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not care to relax their zeal. The Chauvinistic 
sentiment, Spain for the Spaniards, was irresistible after 
the Catholic Monarchs had conquered the last of the Moors. 
New Christians were viewed with suspicion and ‘envy. 
Were they to rob the genuine “viejos christianos pur 
sang” of the fruits of their policy and prowess? Jews and 
Moors alike were dangers to the compactness of the union, 
for Granada had been overwhelmed rather than destroyed, 
and might rise again. Church and State were in a spend- 
ing mood, and the booty would have tempted even less 
extravagant tastes. — 

Machiavelli was right in denouncing this policy as 
deplorable. From the very first it failed of effect. Spain 
for the Spaniards meant a depopulated Spain, an im- 
poverished Spain, a feeble and inglorious Spain. New 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica sub voce ‘“‘ Inquisition.” 
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Christians had intermarried with the oldest and greatest 
of the grandees. They occupied the highest offices of State 
and even of the Church. In two or three generations they 
must have been absorbed. But the Inquisition threw them 
back into the arms of their ancient faith, the spice of 
danger lent poetry and holiness to the rites and ceremonies 
they had for a time abandoned— 


“The axe and sword new vigour give, 
And by their ruins they revive.” 


The bonds of Catholicism could not trammel their minds. 
The spirit of the Reformation was in the air. 

Jews and Moors threatened the Christian union. For 
fear of rebellion they were to be expelled, and first the 
Jews were banished. But the rebellion came. In 1524, 
and again from 1567 to 1570, the Moors were up in arms; 
the insurrections were quelled, and between 1598 and 1610 
a million Moors were exiled from Spain. 

Both King and Sacred Office secured much spoil through 
confiscations. These confiscations made the Jews poorer 
but they did not enrich the country. The Turks gained 
what the Spaniards lost. The trade of the Indies drifted 
into the hands of the Turks, and Bajazet was justified in 
following the advice of his Jewish physician‘ and inviting 
the Jews to his dominions, and jeering at Ferdinand for 
letting them go. America, newly discovered, and the argosies 
of the Spanish Main fed the Peninsula with bullion for 
a while, but economic ruin was bound to be the ultimate 
result of its system of religious persecution. Judaismo, 
Anglicanismo, Mahometanismo, Calvinismo, Ateismo are 
the successive “ Leitmotive” of too successful voyages of 
discovery in the ocean of heresy. As our tables show, 
each crops up at intervals as the fashionable crime, but 
they were not self-exclusive. The Inquisitor saw nothing 


1 This was R. Joseph ha-Cohen, for whom a MS. in the author's 
possession was written in 1485 at Nicosia in Cyprus, vide J. Q. R., vol. XI, 


Pp. 529. 
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absurd in charging Queen Elizabeth’s friend, Antonio Perez, 
with being Anglican and Jew; or Pedro de la Concepcion 
(1662) with being Jew and Atheist ; or in punishing numbers 
of Jews, in 1728, for being Mohammedans ! 

Ferdinand the Catholic remained a consistent persecutor 
to the end. He earned his canonization and did not scruple 
to reprove even the Pope for want of religious zeal. “Tell 
the Pope,” he writes on March 7, 1514, to Fray Alonzo 
Lozano, his ambassador at Rome, “It is a thing much to be 
regretted that the Pope has refused to give to Inquisitors 
canonical preferments at a time when the Inquisition is 
more needed than ever !.” 


XI. 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


Ferdinand and Isabella’s grandson and successor was 
less religiously inclined—at first. In 1516, Charles the 
Fifth became King of Spain, and for a time the sport of 
Jew-baiting seemed to have fallen into disfavour and 
almost desuetude. The number of autos-da-fé decreased, 
and in Portugal the condition of the Israelites became 
almost enviable. Spanish sentiment obeyed the hint which 
fell from the throne, and the Bishop of Badajoz had to 
write to Cardinal Ximenes, Inquisitor-General, “Some of 
the Spaniards who are in Flanders speak badly of the 
Inquisition, telling horrible things of it and pretending 
that it ruins the country *.” Charles the Fifth was elected 
Emperor in 1519, and Adrian VI Pope in 1524. There 
were divided counsels at the Vatican, and Spain is 
urged to be more zealous. “The former Emperors,” wrote 
the College of Cardinals to Charles, with a sarcasm which 
to modern ears sounds strangely Gilbertian, “did not earn 
their great reputation by expelling the French, conquering 


1 Calendar of State Papers (Spanish), 1509-25. 
2 Ibid., p. a8z. The letter is dated March 8, 1516. 
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the English, or subjecting Italy, but by making war on the 
Jews, putting heretics to death, and reducing almost the 
whole of Africa to obedience of the Christian religion '.” 
The Pope did not endorse this violence of attitude on the 
part of the Holy College. The personal influence of a Jew 
seems to have softened his heart, and perhaps also the 
wisdom of conciliating the Jews as a body appealed to his 
intellect. Nor was Charles V by any means inclined to 
play into the hands of the Inquisition. The progress of 
Lutheranism in Germany had not been altogether un- 
welcome to him. The Pope was his bitter enemy, and in 
his own dominions Church and State were not on the best 
of terms. In 1540, Covos writes to Charles from Granada and 
feeds his jealousy by telling him that “the Inquisition is 
encroaching daily on the civil power as regards death 
sentences?” ; and, almost in the same breath, the Emperor 
hears of an interview with Pizarro and the martyrdom of 
a man at Valencia who “ died there professing Judaism *.” 

Our lists show that the autos are still few in number. 
Between 1535 and 1555 we can find barely one recorded in 
two years. We read of a Synagogue where Jews seem to 
have been able to worship almost openly and the officiating 
Rabbi of which escaped punishment until 1562, when he 
figured at the Auto-da-Féin Murcia. Pope Marcel III cannot 
restrain his dissatisfaction with this lukewarmness: it is 
of a piece with the laxity which permitted Charles V to 
recognize the religion of Luther at the Diet of Augsburg. 
And the Venetian Envoy at Rome writes to the Doge, in 
1556, @ very vivid account of the forcible language used by 
His Holiness at an official interview where the talk was of 
the Maranno refugees, who found what he thought were 
too ready welcomers at Venice and Leghorn. “The Pope,” 
writes Navagero *, “when I, Ambassador, asked him how 
he was, replied: ‘Troubled on account of these enemies of 


1 Cal. State Papers (Spanish), II, 609. Vide also as to Jews in England, 
ibid., I, 51 and 164. 
2 Ibid., 241. 5 Ibid., 295. * Ibid. (Venetian), 1556. 
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God, renegade-moriscos (moresci), spawn of Jews (seme di 
Giudei), for we have yet to learn they are Christians, but 
we hope in Christ that they will repent them of what they 
have done. We will deprive them of their kingdoms and 
empires, we will proclaim them excommunicated and 
accursed, them and those who shall have participation with 
them. We will make a crusade against them, because both 
father and son are heretics, and we will extirpate that 
accursed race.... This scum of the earth has, alas, com- 
manded us, owing to our cowardice, ever since those 
wretched souls Lodovico Moro (Ludwic Sforza) and Alfonso 
(II of Aragon, King of Naples) placed the neck of Italy 
under the yoke of the barbarians, our capital enemies. 
You also have communication with these promise breakers 
who cajole you. Beware of what you are doing.’” 


XII. 
EMBASSY FROM JEWS IN INDIA. 


In the sixteenth century the Jews were by no means 
of the small importance which is usually imagined. Jewish 
historians have been too prone to write annals from 
exclusively Jewish sources and standpoint. To Jews the 
expulsion from Spain seemed a calamity as terrible as 
the destruction of the Temple, but it is a failing with 
Jews to magnify disasters no less than exaggerate small 
successes. Like all highly strung people, Jews are at 
times too pessimistic and at others too optimistic. To an 
Abarbanel, the Decree of 1492 meant political and finan- 
cial ruin; but the majority of his coreligionists either 
remained in Spain throughout, or returned to it after a 
year or two spent in Portugal or across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and in Spain they practised their Judaism in 
secret. They were like the Russian Jews to-day who live 
outside the pale of Jewish settlement ; they were known, 
they were tolerated, and they were able to square the 

VOL. XY. ag 
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police, subject always to the periodic risk of being squeezed 
for gain. The Jewish idealist of the time hated the 
hollowness and moral squalor of such a life, and hence 
the depth of his depression. The commercial minds were 
less squeamish. 

Now the balance of power in Europe was unstable: the 
dissensions in the Church and the triumphant progress of 
Turkey were two great factors which made for the downfall 
of traditional Christianity, and the Jews were not slow to 
seize the opportunity of attempting to regain their lost 
ground, Their first move came from an entirely unexpected 
quarter, and in a manner no less strange. The Calendar of 
State Papers’ again furnishes us with a clue. We read in 
a letter of March 14, 1524, addressed from Rome by 
the Venetian legate, Marco Foscari, to the “Signory,” that 
“ An ambassador has come to the Pope from the Jews in 
India, offering him 300,000 ? combatants against the Turk, 
and asking for artillery.” 

The ambassador was the famous David Reubeni, who 
started on his mission in 1522, and his principals seem 
to have been the white Jews of Cranganore* These 
had for nine centuries enjoyed independence in the prin- 
cipality of Anjuvannam‘, under a grant from Bhaskara 
Ravi Varma, King of Malabar. In 1524, the year before 
Vasco da Gama’s death, the Mohammedans with a fleet of 
100 “grabs” attacked Cranganore and drove out the Jews, 


1 Cal. State Papers (Venetian), 1520-6, p. 810. 

* The number is significant. Reubeni offered the Pope 300,000 subjects, 
not soldiers. In his 12d he says that his brother rules over thirty 
myriads (#129 o'ww). Doubtless he exaggerated their number, but ten 
years later we read of a Jewish fleet in the Mediterranean :—“ Prince 
Andrea with twenty-five galleys sails for Naples in search of the Jew 
(Cacha Diablo), who had twenty.” Cal. State Papers (Spanish), 242. 

5’ The writer suggested this explanation of the Reubeni puzzi. in 
a short paper read before the Orientalist Congress at Hamburg in Sept. 
1902. 

* Dr. G. Oppert visited Cranganore and has published the grants in- 
scribed on the original plates which are still preserved at Cochin. He 
identifies the name Anjuvannam as signifying the Fifth or Foreign Caste. 
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who found refuge in Cochin. Reubeni’s mission it was to 
persuade the Pope, as Head of the East and Overlord of the 
Portuguese, that it was his interest to be friendly to the 
Jews and thus secure their help in wresting the trade of 
India from the Turks. The mission was apparently un- 
successful, though the Portuguese appear to have left the 
Cochin Jews free to practise their religion with impunity, 
and without interference from the Inquisition established 
at Goa in 1536. The Synagogue at Cochin, in Jews’ Town, 
was erected in 1568, but destroyed by the Portuguese in 
1662, because the Jews were supposed to intrigue with 
the Dutch enemy, who captured the city in 1664 and 
rebuilt the Synagogue’. After 130 years the Dutch gave 
way to the English, but under both Protestant powers the 
Jews have enjoyed complete religious liberty; Holland and 
England, in Asia as in Europe, gained what Spain and 
Portugal lost. 

To return to David Reubeni, the usual form his story 
takes is that a man, called by that name, gave himself out 
to be a messenger from Prester John, suddenly appeared 
in Rome early in the sixteenth century, secured an 
extraordinary influence upon Pope, Emperor, and King of 
Portugal in turn and as Pseudo-Messiah, either himself or 
through a disciple, started one of the periodic Zionist 
agitations which convulse Jewry. 

The disciple was a Portuguese Maranno and Royal 
Secretary, Diogo Pires, who, after his conversion to 
Judaism, called himself Solomon Molcho. It seemed too 
unlikely that, after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal, anything of the sort could have happened, 
and so most historians—Basnage for example —regarded 
the whole story as a myth which had grown up out of 
the Messianic aspirations of an imaginative and credulous 
people. 

Graetz? threw new light on the subject. He was unable 

1 Vide Rae’s Syrian Church in India, cap. X. 
2 Graetz, IX, 545 and note 4. 
Gg2 
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to deny the existence of a man calling himself David 
Reubeni, for there was in the Bodleians Library a Manu- 
script, the Edition! of which occupies more than a hundred 
closely printed quarto pages, purporting to be the diary 
of his Travels from 1522-5. 

The original MS. by-the-by has been missing since 
1867 and the Edition was made from a copy. Graetz also 
knew of the references to him by Jewish contemporaries : 
Farisol in his Itinera Mundi (ody nimx) and R. Joseph 
b. Joshua Hasefardi in his Chronicles (732m poy). He also 
discovered external authorities for the episode in 1528 and 


1531. 
Graetz was not wanting in imagination but his tem- 


perament was sceptical. David Reubeni could not be 
suppressed, he was an actuality and had to be accounted 
for, and so Graetz, largely on the internal evidence of the 
Hebrew style of the Diary, but also on the a priori im- 
probability of his story, condemns him as an impostor 


made in Germany. 

Neubauer, in 1895, goes a step further when he affirms 
with “certainty, that the Hebrew style of David’s Diary 
is that of a German Jew. David might have been such, 
though a native of Egypt who knew Arabic as his mother 
tongue!” Rieger and Vogelstein in their History of the 
Jews of Rome cal] him an Arabian Impostor, largely on 
the ground that his ignorance of Abyssinia was exposed 
when he was confronted with a soi-disant envoy from the 
real King of Abyssinia. Anyhow, even Graetz admits that, 
to Reubeni’s favour at court and in the Vatican, was due 
the then comparative immunity from persecution of the 
Jews of Portugal, and the delay in the establishment of 
the Portuguese Inquisition. 

1 Neubauer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia, II, 133 and seq. The MS. is written 
in 1527, and at the beginning the author tells how his brother was king 
in 17 1219, whence he came to Europe via 11; and by ship via Souakim to 
Abyssinia aud Egypt. By these names he may well mean Cranganore and 


Djeddah. I believe Professor Schechter found a large fragment of another 
MS. of Reubeni’s Diary in the Cairo Geniza, 
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XIII. 


Davip REUBENI IN PORTUGAL. 


At this time though even in Spain Jew baiting was re- 
laxed, the Portuguese Jews were allowed a degree of liberty 
which to foreigners seemed extraordinary. On October 10, 
1528, Martin de Salina, Austrian envoy in Spain, writes 
to the King of Bohemia and Hungary :—“ A Jew has been 
allowed to preach in Portugal in favour of the religion of 
Moses, and against our Christian faith. He has also 
written letters to this kingdom of Spain, in consequence 
of which many of his comrades desert their houses and fly 
to that country. The Emperor has written twice to the 
King on this subject, and the Inquisition is now proceeding 
against the guilty parties. Cannot tell how the affair will 
end, but fears that God will in the end chastise the king who 
tolerates such evils in his estates'.”” This may well refer to 
David Reubeni, who after being treated with distinction at 
the Portuguese court for nearly a twelvemonth, was suddenly 
banished from Portugal. His boat was shipwrecked on the 
Spanish coast and he himself imprisoned by the Inquisition. 
Charles the Fifth released him, and he proceeded to the 
Pope at Avignon. Possibly he may have taken the part 
of an honest broker in the negociations between those 
two personages. The favour he enjoyed seems otherwise 
inexplicable. The Portuguese clerical party, however, 
was no longer to be repressed, and the agitators for the 
Inquisition proved too strong for King Joad or even for 
the Pope. Graetz quotes a letter from the Inquisitor of 
Badajoz to the King, dated March 30, 1528, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the earliest external authority 
for the whole strange Reubeni episode. He also quotes 
a letter of June 11, 1531, addressed to King Joad by Bras 


1 Cal. State Papers (Spanish), 1527-9, II, 818, 
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Neto from Rome, in which the envoy states in terms that 
the Pope’s aversion to grant the Bull sanctioning the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal, was due to 
his partiality for the Jewish Prince from Asia. As a 
matter of fact it was not till 1536 that the Inquisition 
was introduced into Portugal, and in 1537 we read in the 
Spanish State Papers that the Inquisition of Portugal is 
“intending to persecute the Spanish Moriscoes’,” and that 
“the Pope will help?” to this end. Pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the King by the Emperor, whose 
envoy, Luis Sarmiento de Mendoza, writes to his Catholic 
Majesty, about this time, that he “spoke to the King (of 
Portugal) about the Inquisition, and although the answer 
was not so clear and resolute as could be expected, yet he 
declared that not one of the newly converted Moors 
remained in the whole of Portugal, and begged him to 
write home that if any of the fugitives had taken shelter 
in the ports of Portugal he should at once be imprisoned 
and punished *.” Even so, it is Moriscos not Marannos, 
Moors and not Jews, who are the first objects of the 
Portuguese attack. 

Professed Jews had, of course, remained in Portugal 
notwithstanding the expulsion of 1497, and were known 
as such and allowed to trade even with Spain. In the 
Relaciones of the autos their Judaism is often assumed, and 
they practically received a licence to reside in Lisbon, 
by the King’s edict dated February 7, 1537, which ordered 
that “ All Jews should wear a badge by which they might 
be distinguished from Christians*.” As late as February, 
1539, Eustace Chapuys writes from London to the Queen 
of Hungary, that there was as yet no Inquisition in 
Portugal®; our own list of Portuguese autos begins with 
the following year. In 1543, “certain Portuguese Jews, 


' Cal. State Papers (Spanish), 1537, 319. ? Ibid., 316. 
* Ibid., 319; S. E. Pat. B. M. Add. 28,589. 

* Vide Lindo’s Jews of Spain and Portugal, 375. 

5 State Papers (Spanish), 1539, 110. 
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prisoners in London, are released on the recommendation 
of the King and Queen of Portugal!.” This seems sur- 
prising enough, but except for a doubtful auto in 1531, 
recorded by Zunz, and two by Gottheil in 1540, we 
have no record of an auto in Lisbon until 1563. After 
that date they become numerous until 1578, when King 
Sebastian was slain. For two years the times were too 
troubled for indulgence in the luxury of an auto, but with 
Philip’s seizure of Portugal and its consequent eighty-five 
years’ union with Spain, autos became numerous and 
regular. In 1589, Don Antonio, one of the pretenders to 
the throne, lodged in the Apostolic College or Theatines 
(Lisbon), and the Venetian legate writes that “he received 
many visits from Portuguese Jews and other low folk 2.” 


XIV. 


THE SECOND EXPULSION. 


The Portuguese Jews were soon to feel the weight of 
the Spanish yoke. The union of the two kingdoms under 
Philip the Second did not make for tolerance or indiffer- 
ence. Philip the Second was the most Catholic of monarchs, 
and his zeal for the Church, encouraged rather than 


1 State Papers (Spanish), 1542-3, 270 (Wien Imp. Arch., Corresp., Engl.). 
J.Q. R., XIV, 700. 

2 Ibid. (Venetian), 1586-9. In the same volume we read of a “Jew of 
a black bonnet—the scoundrel Saul Cohen.” In 1599 Queen Elizabeth 
corresponds with Esperanza Malchi, the Sultana’s secretary, and in 1591, 
thanks to her ambassador’s intervention, the Sultan appointed a Jew, 
Waiwode of Wallachia (vide Ellis, Letters illustrative of English History, 1825, 
III, 52, and Jewish World of Jan. 2, 1885, both cited by Lucien Wolf). 
The State Papers (Venetian, 1581-91) have numerous references to David 
Passi (i.e. of Fez), a Spanish refugee and a diplomatist, of whom the Sultan 
said, “slaves like the Vizir he had in abundance, but never a one like 
David,” and of whose temporary disgrace the Venetian legate wrote : 
‘‘ All Christendom has cause to be thankful for the . . exile and probable 


death of the Jew.” 
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tempered by the love of power, induced him alike to marry 
the unloveliest of England’s queens and fight the ablest. 
In his time Judah was not saved, and Israel did not dwell 
securely. 

We have particulars of many autos celebrated in his 
dominions, and there were doubtless many more, and 
it was he who established the Inquisition in America. 
His successor, Philip III, was hardly less fanatical. The 
Holy Office was not allowed to remain idle, and the 
number of persons imprisoned for suspected Judaism was 
to be counted by the thousand. The “Nation,” as the 
Portuguese Jew Christians were called, braved the terrors 
of the Inquisition, and poured into Spain, thinking perhaps 
that the game was worth the candle, and that they would 
be more leniently treated now that they were fellow 
subjects, and not mere alien immigrants. 

But even the precarious existence accorded to these 
Jew Christians was destined to come to an end. The 
immediate cause was a case of sacrilege in a Lisbon 
church, attributed by the ignorant mob to the Jews. The 
popular cry was taken up by the Church, and a powerful 
agitation was started, in 1620, with the object of procuring 
the exile of all Jews from the Peninsula. The term Jews 
included not only professed Jews, but all persons who or 
whose parents had been punished by the Inquisition for 
offences of Judaism or condemned “por vehementi” on 
suspicion of Judaism. Some of the Jews petitioned 
Philip III, who died in 1621, and then his son Philip IV 
for pardon, alleging their innocence of sacrilege, and 
offering a bribe of 150,000 ducats as an inducement 
to permit them to reside in Spain and Portugal. Philip 
the Fourth did not reject their petition with contumely, 
but appointed a Committee of Grandees consisting of 
the Duke de Villa hermosa, the Marques de Castel Rio, 
the Conde de Castillo, the Bishop Designate of Malaga, 
Don Francisco de Braganga, and five others, to investigate 
the matter. Antisemitic arguments, mostly theological, 
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and of the antiquated type of the early Christian Fathers, 
prevailed in favour of their banishment, and ultimately, 
in 1631, the king decided that all Judaizers' were to be 
exiled from his realms. This, the second, banishment from 
Spain and Portugal was hardly less important and far- 
reaching than its better known predecessor of 1492. For 
it was this that led to the foundation of the Jewish 
communities of London, Altona, and Bordeaux, and brought 
to Amsterdam a Spinoza and a Manasseh ben Israel. 
The original documents relating to these events, the Jews’ 
Petitions, the Minutes of the Royal Commission, and 
even the draft of the letter of thanks addressed by the 
Council of the Inquisition to the king for his zeal for 
the Church, and a copy of the king’s reply, were recently 
picked out by the writer on the fourth floor of a tenement 
house in a Madrid back slum from a hidden hoard con- 
taining the archives of the Council, and they will be 
published hereafter. 

The second banishment was not more effective than 


the earlier attempts to extirpate the Jewish heresy. The 
annals of the Inquisition show an increase in the number 
of victims punished for “delitos de judaismo,” and its 
punishments are if anything still more severe. It was 
only in the latter half of the eighteenth century that 
the spirit of the revolution succeeded in scotching the 
venom of the religious persecutor. 


1 The various names by which these Jews or Jew Christians are 
described (sometimes by King Philip IV himself) in the original 
documents are as follows :—“ los Judios que en Portugal an deliquido en 
materia de fee” (86), ‘‘hombres de la nacion” (8), ‘‘los de la nacion 
Hebraea ” (69), ‘‘la gente de la nacion de Portugal (63), ‘‘los de la nacion 
de Portugal ” (103), and ‘‘los hombres de negocios de Portugal” (77). 
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the Portuguese Autos-da-fé referred to in § IX !:— 


XV. 


PoRTUGUESE AUTOS. 
The following is a list of the exact dates of many of 
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Lisbon. 


Evora, 





Coimbra. 





Goa, &c. 





Sept. 20, 1540 
Oct. 23, 1541 
May 26, 1563 
Mar. 9, 1567 
Jan. 3, 1574 
May 13, 1576 
April 1, 1582 
May 6, 1584 
Dec. 1, 1586 
Nov. 7, 1588 
June 17, 1590 
Oct. 27, 1591 
Feb. 13, 1594 
Feb. 23, 1597 
Oct. 3, 1600 
Aug. 3, 1603 
Aug. 3, 1604 
May 22, 1605 
Nov. 19, 1606 
April 5, 1609 
July 31, 1611 
Feb. 16, 1614 
Feb. 12, 1617 
April 5, 1620 
Nov. 28, 1621 
May 5, 1624 
Mar. 14, 1627 
Sept. 2, 1629 
Mar. 24, 1631 
Mar. 22, 1632 
May 26, 1635 
Aug. 3, 1636 
Jan. 16, 1637 
Oct. 11, 1637 
Sept. 3, 1638 
Mar. 11, 1640 
April 2, 1642 
April 6, 1642 
July 10, 1644 
June 25, 1645 











Sept. 20, 1542 
Sept. 12, 1563 
Aug. 22, 1564 
July 24, 1569 
Nov. 12, 1570 
Dec. 14, 1572 
Sept. 21, 1574 
Nov. 14, 1574 
Aug. 2, 1575 

Dec. 10, 1581 

Dec. 16, 1584 
Mar. 2, 1586 

Aug. 2, 1587 

July 10, 1588 
Oct. 29, 1589 

Mar. 31, 1591 
May 31, 1592 
June 14, 1594 
Aug. 27, 1600 
June 9, 1602 

Aug. 3, 1608 

Mar. 28, 1610 
June 21, 1615 
July 12, 1615 

June 8, 1616 

Feb. 19, 1618 
May 19, 1619 
Mar. 29, 1620 
Nov. 28, 1621 
May 14, 1623 
June 14, 1624 
Nov. 28, 1624 
Oct. 19, 1625 

Nov. 29, 1626 
Feb. 19, 1627 
June 18, 1628 
April 8, 1629 
June 30, 1630 
Mar. 28, 1632 
Oct. 23, 1633 





Oct. 5, 1567 
Aug. 1, 1568 
Aug. 20, 1570 
Oct. 28, 1571 
June 7, 1573 
Sept. 12, 1574 
Oct. 21, 1576 
Sept. 21, 1578 
Jan. 23, 1583 
Nov. 25, 1584 
Nov. 9, 1586 
July 3, 1588 
Nov. 26, 1589 
May 19, 1591 
June 27, 1593 
Oct. 8, 1595 
April 12, 1598 
Mar. 14, 1599 
April 7, 1599 
Dec. 19, 1599 
May 6, 1601 
Sept. 15, 1602 
May 3, 1607 
June 22, 1608 
Mar. 28, 1610 
Mar. 18, 1612 
Aug. 28, 1616 
Nov. 25, 1618 
Mar. 21, 1619 
Mar. 29, 1620 
Nov. 28, 1621 
June 18, 1623 
Nov. 26, 1623 
May 4, 1625 
May 23, 1625 
May 6, 1629 
May 7, 1634 
June 8, 1636 
Sept. 20, 1636 











Feb. 7, 1617 


Aug. 28, 1635 
Aug. 16, 1636 


1 These additional details are given at the suggestion of Mr. Joseph 


Jacobs, 
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Lisbon. 


Evora. 


Coimbra. 


Goa, &c, 





Nov. 18, 1646 
Dec. 15, 1647 
Mar. 26, 1650 
Dec. 1, 1652 
Oct. 11, 1654 
Oct. 29, 1656 
Dec. 15, 1658 
Oct. 17, 1660 
Oct. 18, 1660 
Sept. 17, 1661 
Aug. 17, 1664 
April 4, 1666 
ar. I1, 1668 
June 21, 1671 
Dec. 10, 1673 
May Io, 1682 
Aug. 8, 1683 
Oct. 19, 1702 
Sept. 6, 1705 
Sept. 12, 1706 
June 30, 1707 
Nov. 6, 1707 
June 30, 1709 
June 26, 1711 
June 9, 1713 
Sept. 19, 1713 
Oct. 14, 1714 
Oct. 24, 1717 
June 16, 1720 
Oct. 10, 1723 
May 6, 1725 
Oct. 13, 1726 
July 25, 1728 
Oct. 16, 1729 
July 6, 1732 
Sept. 25, 1735 
Sept. 1, 1737 
Sept. 1, 1739 
Oct. 18, 1739 
June 18, 1741 
Nov. 4, 1742 
June 21, 1744 
Sept. 26, 1745 
Oct. 16, 1745 
Oct. 16, 1746 
Sept. 24, 1747 
Oct. 20, 1748 
Sept. 20, 1761 
Dec. 18, 1767 





Mar. 25, 1635 
June 27, 1636 
June 14, 1637 
May 2, 1638 
April 10, 1639 
Nov. 4, 1640 
Aug. 21, 1644 
Feb. 28, 1649 
Mar. 26, 1651 
June 8, 1653 
May 6, 1657 
April 18, 1660 
Nov. 12, 1662 
May 16, 1664 
May 31, 1665 
June 20, 1666 
Oct. 16, 1667 
Sept. 21, 1670 
April 3, 1672 
Nov. 26, 1673 
Feb. 15, 1681 
Mar. 28, 1683 
Mar. 22, 1705 
July 20, 1710 


Jan. 26, 1716 


Mar. 26, 1724 
Dec. 16, 1725 


June 20, 1756 


May 31, 1767 





Sept. 9, 1640 
Nov. 15, 1643 
Feb. 24, 1647 
June 10, 1650 
June 31, 1650 
April 14, 1652 
Oct. 19, 1653 
April 8, 1655 
May 23, 1660 
June 9, 1662 
Sept. 4, 1664 
Oct. 26, 1664 
Feb. 13, 1667 
Dec. 27, 1667 
May 26, 1669 
June 14, 1671 
Mar. 12, 1673 
Nov. 18, 1674 
Jan. 18, 1682 
July 1, 1691 
Oct. 17, 1694 
Nov. 25, 1696 
June 14, 1699 
Dec. 18, 1701 
Mar. 2, 1704 
July 25, 1706 
Nov. 18, 1708 
June 21, 1711 
Aug. 6, 1713 
Jan. 26, 1716 
May 17, 1716 
July 7, 1720 
Mar. 14, 1723 
June 10, 1725 
June 30, 1726 
May 25, 1727 
May 9, 1728 
May 29, 1729 
Oct. 8, 1730 
Nov. 9, 1732 
Dec. 5, 1734 
Dec. 10, 1734 
June 30, 1737 
Nov. 8, 1739 
Oct. 20, 1762 





Sept. 4, 1644 


Dec. 15, 1658 
(Porto) 


Mar. 27, 1672 


June 15, 1694 
Oct. 17, 1694 
Oct. 16, 1695 
Mar. 18, 1700 
Feb. 20, 1701 
Sept. 4, 1701 
June 17, 1708 


June 19, 1718 
Nov. 14, 1723 
Nov. 17, 1726 


Nov. 26, 1730 
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XVI. 


Some ToLEDo AUTOS. 


(MostLy coMPILED FROM THE Maprip ARCHIVES.) 





No. of 
Victims. 


No. of 
Jews. 





June 17, 1565? 


June 18, 1570? 
1648 
1649 
1651 


1651 

April 28, 1652 
Aug. 24, 1652 
Nov. 3, 1652 
Dec. 28, 1652 
May I1, 1653 
May 18, 1653 
Aug. 10, 1653 
Aug. 31, 1653 
Mar. 15, 1654 
Nov 8, 1654 
Dec. 27, 1654 
Oct. 31, 1655 
Jan. 30, 1656 
Sept. 10, 1656 
Sept. 17, 1656 
Oct. 8, 1656 
Oct. 15, 1656 
Feb. 11, 1657 
Mar, I1, 1657 
May 6, 1657 
July 1, 1657 
Sept. 16, 1657 
Dec. 9, 1657 
Aug. 24, 1658 
May 9, 1659 
Sept. 7, 1659 
Jan. 11, 1660 
Mar. 19, 1660 





- 
_ 


Arwen 


Au SN Oo QOWWW NN D ORNNONWNUA ObEAS 
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22 Lutherans, of whom II were 
burnt alive. A “ renegado” pun- 
ished may have been a Jew. 


Mostly Jews, 2 burnt, 1 Jew and 
Juan Lays of Paris. 
Many Jéws. 


Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 


Jews. 


Jews. 
Jews. 


Jews. 


1 bigamy. 


1 bigamy. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 


1 MS. Relacion Adler. 
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No. of No. of 
Victims, Jews, 





June 13, 1660 Jews. 
Sept. 26, 1660 ate Jews, 
April 4, 1661 --- | Jews-and Lutherans. 
Aug. 8, 1661 i Jews, 
Dec. 4, 1661 
April 11, 1662 see Jews. 
sea Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
1 burnt in effigy. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Mostly Jews. 


Nw Qn 


_ 
- 


A Moor and a bigamist. 


April 13, 1687 
July 15, 1687 
April 22, gin 


Jews. 


2 Jews burnt in effigy. 


695 
July 29, 1696 
Sept. 16, 1696 
Mar. 17, 1697 











6 
14 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
30 
9 
8 
3 
2 
3 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
3 
2 
10 
3 
I 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
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No. of 
Victims. 


No. of 
Jews. 





July 7, 1698 
Sept. 7, 1699 
Jan. 31, 1700 
Sept. 26, 1700 

Mar. 6, 1701 
Oct. 30, 1701 
May 21, 1702 
Oct. 18, 1702 
Oct. 22, 1702 
Nov. 12, 1702 
Mar. 18, 1703 
Dec. 16, 1703 
Sept. 8, 1704 

no date 
no date 


no date 
Nov. 22, 1705 
no date 


June 19, 1707 
Sept. 8, 1707 
Nov. 24, 1707 
July 15, 1708 
July 23, 1708 
April 9, 1709 
Mar. 10, 1709 
Oct. 19, 1709 
Aug. 26, 1710 
Sept. 1, 1711 
Sept. 27, 1711 
Nov. 15, 1711 
June 13, 1713 
June 23, 1713 

Oct. 1, 1714 
Oct. 22, 1714 
Feb. 15, 1716 
a. 29, 1717 
July 24, 1718 

Feb. 2, 1721 
Mar. 19, 1721 
Mar. 15, 1722 


Oct. 25, 1722 
Feb. 24, 1723 
Oct. 28, 1723 


Jan. 15, 1725 





HOH DDE DwW CONN DUH 


= 


eae r Sone ee ee 


On S 


i 








1 Jew burnt. 

Apparently the following day. 

Apparently the day after, “a sollici- 
tante’’ punished in secret. 


?the next day, a priest punished in 
secret. 


Sollicitante. 


Jews. 
Many Jews, a Jewess, Maria de 
Ribera, burnt. 


2 Jews burnt and 2 in effigy. b 
Diego Lopez de Castro Paz “ Judai- 
zante impenitente ” burnt. 


Bigamist, 
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No. of 
Victims, 


No. of 
Jews. 








July 1, 1725 
June 11, 1726 
June 28, 1729 
July 12, 1730 
Sept. 26, 1730 
Dec. 22, 1730 
June 3, 1731 
July 28, 1731 
Sept. 7, 1733 

(sic) 
Jan. 18, 1732 
July 24, 1732 
Aug. 14, 1732 
Aug. 18, 1732 
Aug. 22, 1734 

Dec. 4, 1734 
April 26, 1735 

ar. 20, 1738 


Dec. 21, 1738 
Nov. 5, 1742 
May 25, 1743 
July 7, 1744 
Sept. 18, 1722 
(sic) 
Sept. 16, 1745 
Sept. 19, 1745 
Feb. 10, 1746 
July 8, 1746 
June 11, 1748 
April 16, 1749 
no date 
June 6, 1750 
July 1, 1750 
Jan. 13, 1751 


July 9, 1751 
July 30, 1752 
Aug. 7, 1752 
Mar. 9, 1755 
April 26, 1755 
Jan. 11, 1756 
Feb. 23, 1757 
April 9, 1757 
Mar. 24, 1757 





eon Malolos! et tt et et mt 00 


ee eM 8 


tt eet ot tot 
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1 Jew burnt. 


Many Jews, Luzia Gonzales burnt. 


Most of these were in the sala of 
the tribunal “a puerta serrata,” 
and dealt with priests and their 
crimes, abuse of the confessional, 
&e. 
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No. of 
Victims. 


No. of 
Jews. 





Sept. 25, 1758 
Oct. 14, 1758 
Oct. 21, 1758 
June 20, 1759 
Oct. 13, 1759 
Nov. 10, 1763 
Feb. 4, 1764 
July 8, 1765 
Sept. 5, 1765 
Oct. 13, 1759 
(sic) 
Sept. 25, 1767 
Sept. 21, 1768 
May 31, 1769 
April 16, 1771 
Mar. 6, 1775 
Oct. 3, 1775 
July 8, 1776 
April 7, 1777 
April 8, 1777 
Jan. 28, 1778 
Mar. 7, 1778 
Nov. 22, 1779 
July 7, 1787 
(sic) 
Feb. 16, 1780 
Jan. 27, 1787 
Feb. 28, 1791 
Sept. 9, 1791 
Aug. 4, 1792 
Aug. II, 1794 





on oe ee | 





on ee 





te et tet ee 





Interposed in the Original. 


XVII. 


Statistics OF AUTOS AND THEIR VICTIMS. 


The publication of a former article on this subject seems 
to have stimulated research, and has resulted in con- 
siderable additions to the lists of autos which may serve as 
annals in the history of martyrdom. Chapters VIII and 
XVI supply further Spanish autos and IX and XV a 
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tolerably complete list of those celebrated in Portugal. 
Chap. IX is due to the kindness of S* D® Alberto Carlos da 
Silva, Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa and 
corresponding Member of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. Over twelve hundred autos have accordingly 
been collected, and it becomes possible to make a statistical 
examination of the subject with some hope of accuracy. 
The Portuguese figures may be taken as approximately 
correct; the Spanish are much below the mark except so 
far as concerns the Inquisitions of Seville and Cordova, Of 
the 700 autos recorded as celebrated in Spain four-sevenths 
occurred in these cities and Toledo, whereas the Grand In- 
quisitor, Cardinal Ximenes, divided Spain into ten tribunals, 
and five others were afterwards added ; the last—Granada— 
in 1524. Probably, therefore, there were four times as many 
autos in Spain as those of which details are forthcoming. 
The figures prior to 1540 have some of the vagueness of ex- 
aggeration: but, having regard to the 675 Spanish and 439 
Portuguese autos detailed in our lists as having taken place 
between that date and 1790, it will not be an overestimate 
to reckon the actual autos during that period as being, for 
Spain 2,500, and Portugal, 500. Now Llorente, and many 
other authorities after him, estimate the total number of 
victims of the Inquisition in Spain as 341,000}, viz. 32,000 
killed outright, 17,659 executed in effigy, and 291,000 as 
otherwise punished. His figures for the period prior to 
1540, i.e. the régime of the first five Inquisitors General, 
comprise 20,226 killed outright and 10,913 in effigy; while 
for the régimes of the 35th and 36th Inquisitors, 1720-3 
and 1723-30, he reckons two killed outright in each 
tribunal every year, one burnt in effigy, and twelve 
“penitenciados.” A glance at the statistics given in the 
Table appended to the first article will show that this is 


1 The Holy Office in 1524 set up at Seville an inscription recording 
that in Seville alone between the years 1492 and 1524 20,000 heretics 
abjured, and ‘‘1,000 persons who persisted in their heresy have been 
delivered to the flames.” 

VOL. XV. Hh 
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no exaggeration, so far at least as those years are concerned. 
The number of victims at ninety-three autos was 2,681, an 
average of over twenty-eight per auto. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether he should assume one auto a year in each 
tribunal. An auto operated as a jail delivery, but there 
was no Habeas Corpus Act to regulate the procedure of the 
officials of the Holy Tribunal. When it suited their con- 
venience they would celebrate seven autos at a single place 
in a single year, e.g. at Coimbra, in 1732. But, at Goa, 
M. Dellon complains that they waited from December, 
1673, till January 12, 1676, without celebrating a single 
auto, and he says that the auto usually took place there 
only once in two or three years. Evidently the number 
must have varied with the number of prisoners, and it was 
doubtless influenced by the fluctuations of public interest 
in heretic-baiting. 


XVIII. 
CoMPARATIVE ANNALS. 


The following comparative Table groups the number of 
Spanish and Portuguese autos in periods of five years, and 
although manifestly incomplete for the reasons stated, it 
will be some guide to the alternating waves of persecution 
and tolerance in those countries. Between 1720 and 1725 
a zealous publisher has preserved the “Relacions!” of 
an exceptionally large number of Spanish autos, and the 
increased number of recorded cases is not due to greater 
intolerance, for Philip, first cf the House of Bourbon, ruled 
from 1700-59, and maintained throughout his long reign 
an uninterrupted dead level of inefficiency. 


1 Vide “IV, Printed Authorities” sub voce “ Auto de Fé.” The title- 
page to one of the rarer, and possibly unique, Relacions is reproduced 
in facsimile to face p. 413 above. 
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1620-4 


1625-9 
1630-4 
1635-9 
1640-4 


1645-9 


1650-4 
1655-9 
1660-4 


In 1480 the Inquisition is established in Castile. 


In 1492 the Jews are expelled from Spain. 
In 1497 they are expelled from Portugal. 


Massacre at Lisbon of 4,000 new Christians. 

In 1512 Ferdinand conquers Navarre. 

In 1516 Charles V becomes king. 

In 1524 Mohammedans destroy Cranganore and 
banish the Jews. 

David Reubeni visits the Pope. 


In 1536 the Inquisition is established in Portugal. 


In 1550 Philip marries Mary of England. 
Philip II reigns. 

Persecution of Lutherans begins in Spain. 
1567-70 Moors rebel. 


In 1580 Portugal is united to Spain. 
In 1588 Spanish Armada defeated. 


Between 1598 and 1610 nearly a million Moors 
are banished from Spain. In 1598 Philip III 
succeeds and reigns till 1621. 


In 1612 Franco-Spanish marriages induce Spain 
to propose treaty for the extradition of heretics. 


In 1624 Jewish community founded in Brazil, 
by Jews of Holland. 


In 1640 Portugal rebelled and John Duke of 
B nza became its king. 
be independence of 


In 1648 Spain recognized t 
the Netherlands. 


In 1661 Portuguese raise the siege of Cochin and 
persecute the Jews for helping the Dutch, but 
in 1661 Dutch capture it and new synagogue 











is built. 
Hh2 
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In 1665 the Portuguese defeat the Spanish at 
Villa Viciosa. 


In 1675 English subjects were removed from 
Surinam to Jamaica, but the Dutch detained 
“the Hebrew nation” because “they were too 
numerous and important,” and their departure 
would be an immediate destruction to the 
place’. 


In 1700 Philip V of the House of Bourbon 
became King of Spain. 


In 1758 the Jesuits were Ghat from Portugal 


by Joseph I. In 1759 Charles III succeeds 
and a revival of trade occurs in Spain. 


In 1788 Charles IV became King of Spain. 


In 1808 Ferdinand VII became King of Spain. 


1 Cal. State Papers (Colonial), America and W. Indies, 1675-6, p. 258 
et passim. As to Jamaica vide ibid., 1689-92. 
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Llorente, and most of the encyclopedists and historians 
who have followed him, assume that the average number 
of victims gradually diminished after the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and that in the eighteenth torture was 
abandoned, and the deaths dropped to two or three or even 
less in the year. The above statistics suffice to refute this 
as being an amiable hypothesis not founded on fact. 


XIX. 
Two JEwIsH DocuMENTS. 


By way of contrast, two Jewish documents of widely diffe- 
rent date may be here quoted, as bearing upon our subject. 
The one is an excerpt from a Jewish history of 1553, being 
the “ Chronicles of R. Joseph b. Joshua b. Meir, the Sphardi,’ 
who says of the Marannos :—“ And also unto them that 
changed their glory for an unprofitable one, in the days 
of the priest Fra Vincenzo Sadi this Isabella was a Satan 
in those days. And she set searchers and spies over them 
to see if they walked in the law of their messiah or not. 
And they burned by hundreds of them for no cause, and all 
that they had they plundered daily. And thus they began 
to flee, and to go into Turkey to serve the Lord our God as 
at this day.... 

“In Portugal also the destructions (baptisms) increased 
daily....And Jews took their sons and their daughters, 
and sent them unto the isles of the sea wherein no one 
dwelled. ... And many Jews went out from Portugal, and 
went unto the east country to serve the Lord our God as 
at the first: and they have dwelled there until this day. 
And many were left there halting between two opinions ; 
they feared the Lord, yet sware by the image of the un- 
circumcised and went daily unto their churches. And they 
have increased and become mighty in riches until this day. 
And from that day and afterward there was not a man left 
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in all the kingdoms of Sphard who was called by the name 
of Israel. But the king of Navarre did not expel them 
from his country, and many of the Jews of Arragon went 
thither to dwell. And the king of Arragon allowed them 
to pass, and they came in ships unto Provence, and dwelled 
in Avignon ?.” ; 

The second quotation is the copy of a London appeal of 
1902, pointing to the inauguration of a brighter epoch for 
Jews in Portugal. 

“Four hundred years have elapsed since the last Jews 
were driven out of Spain and Portugal. From time to 
time attempts have been made to gain a foothold there, 
and especially in Portugal. In the course of the nineteenth 
century a small Jewish community collected in Lisbon, 
but they were merely tolerated. Divine service was held 
in two rooms hardly fitted for such a purpose. The desire 
to build a Synagogue was growing all the while, but every 
effort to be recognized as a Community by the authorities 
had proved ineffectual. A plot of ground was purchased 
for the purpose of a Synagogue, but could not be registered 
in the name of the congregation. About a year ago, 
however, the Lisbon Jews, some of whom are descendants 
of old families who had once been forced to emigrate, were 
at last able to obtain the necessary sanction, and on May 
25, 1902, the foundation stone was laid of the first Jewish 
Synagogue in that very place whence fanaticism had driven 
the Jews away. 

“ As an historical event of no mean importance, and as 
an instance of poetic justice, this resettlement must appeal 
in the first instance to all those who are of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin, and to them primarily the Lisbon 
Jews address an invitation to contribute towards the con- 
summation of this building. The local community has 
contributed liberally to the expenses of the new Synagogue, 
but there is a deficit of about £2,000 with which they are 
unable to cope. It is hoped that the balance required 


? Bialboblotzky's Translation, London, 1835, I, 324 and seqq. 
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will come from sympathizers outside Portugal, for it is 
confidently anticipated that this appeal will find many and 
willing supporters, and that many, even of those who are 
not Sephardim by origin, will be anxious to join in this 
rare and exceedingly gratifying event, and to build again 
a house of worship to the God of Israel, who has led the 
Jews, after many years of tribulation, back to the country 
where Jewish art and science had flourished for upwards 
of one thousand years, and where the most glorious page 
of Jewish history has been written.” 


E.xan N. ADLER. 
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THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. 
IL 


1. To the Clarendon Press, in conjunction with the 
Cambridge University Press, scholars are indebted for 
Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (1901); and to Prof. Israel 
Lévi for an excellent commentary on the fragments, under 
the name L’Ecclésiastique ou la Sagesse de Jésus Fils de 
Sira, now completed by its second part (1901), namely on 
the fragments not included in Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer’s 
The Original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus (1897). 

Another valuable treatise on Der jiingst wiederaufge- 
fundene Hebraische Teat des Buches Ecclesiasticus has been 
brought out by Prof. Dr. Norbert Peters of Paderborn 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1902). It has only quite recently 
come into my hands, and is accordingly not quoted below ; 
but I look forward to making use of it in the continuation 
of this article in a future number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

The facsimiles are from four Cairene manuscripts A, B, 
C, D, or as M. Lévi calls them A, B,D,C. The manuscripts A 
and B were so designated in The Wisdom of Ben Sira, edited 
by S. Schechter and C. Taylor (Camb., 1899), with reference 
to the order of their contents; the third was called C by 
Dr. Schechter, as coming next in the order of discovery! 
(J. Q. R., XII, 456); but Lévi placed and places it last as 
“n’étant qu'un recueil de morceaux choisis.” His reason 
is a good one; but we shall for convenience keep to the 
order A, B, C, D as being that of the Introductory Note 


1 On the discovery of the Paris fragments of C and D by M. Lévi, see the 
article J. T.S. referred to below. 
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to the Facsimiles in which the contents of the fragments 
are enumerated. Briefly the fragments of A and B con- 
tain the greater part of Chapters IJI-XVI and XXX-LI 
respectively ; those of C have extracts from some of the 
Chapters IV-XXXVII; and the one folio of D extends from 
Chap. XXXVI, 29 to Chap. XXXVIII, 1. On C Lévi 
remarks: “ Notre recueil de morceaux choisis est un nouvel 
indice de l’estime qui entourait ]’Ecclésiastique ; vraisem- 
blablement il a été composé & l’usage des écoles.” 


2. In the following notes on a selection of passages from 
the fragments commented upon in Lévi’s Deuxiéme Partie 
the abbreviation J. 7’. S. stands for the writer's article on 
“The Wisdom of Ben Sira” in No. 4 of the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July, 1900), and the abbreviation J. F. 
for the second edition of his Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
(1897). An Appendiz to J. F. was published in 1900. 

The review of the Cambridge Wisdom of Ben Sira by 
Prof. A. A. Bevan, contributed to the first number of the 
Journal of Theological Studies (Oct. 1899), is hereinafter 
quoted in the notes on Sir. iii. 23, xiii. 11, 12, Xiv. I. 

To Mr. J. H. A. Hart, who is preparing an edition of 
Ecclesiasticus according to MS. 248 (Pref. to Camb. B. 8.), 
I am indebted for information about the readings of the 
Greek in some difficult verses. 

In translations reproduced below from the Cambridge 
Ben Sira notes of interrogation in brackets will be found 
in places. It was explained in the Preface that (?) was 
used in two ways, namely as meaning either that the sense 
was considered doubtful, or that a conjectural reading, 
whether doubtful or not doubtful, had been adopted. This 
has not unnaturally led to misunderstandings. For an 

“ instance see J. T. S., page 577 f. 


Sir. iii. 17 (xi. 10). Heb. for these verses gives :— 


:Mnp jw amend — Aaya JANA FAwya 92 iii. 17 
mp xd mand px pep main mnd 22 xi. 10 
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In chap. iii. 17 I proposed to read at the end xal dep 
GvOpwrov dorixdy dyamndnon (J. T. S., p. 572). Comparing 
Prov. xxii. 8 dvdpa trapdy cal d8ernv ebdAoye? 6 Oeds, and 
2 Cor. ix. 7 thapéy xal ddrnv ayang 6 Oeds, we may suggest 
as a possibility that St. Paul got his word Jove in this 
connexion from Sir. iii. 17. At the beginning of the verse 
Gr. read ]poya 332, rightly or wrongly. However that may. 
be, poy is (I think) a genuine word of Ben Sira (J. F., p. 169). 

In chap. xi. 10 the mark over the ayin refers to a triad 
of dots .*, in the margin. Possible missing variants are 
ypoy and "wy, either of which might have been used by 
Ben Sira in a verse founded upon Prov. xxviii. 20:— 


mp xd srwynd per mana 39 nx wR 


Sir. iii, 18 Minish thy soul from all the great things of 
the world. Syr. from all that there is of great wody3. 
Heb., with vowel points added to vyn:— 


fod) nba bop ywes pyp 


The hemistich being somewhat long omit odiy, comparing 
Gr. dc péyas € tocovr tanelvov ceavrdv. Here the com- 
parison, the more ... so much the more, represents Heb. ‘nD. 
One who is conversant with great things should minish 
himself all the more. The apparent allusion in this verse 
to Psalm cxxxi. 1 (p. 445) suggests that Ben Sira possibly 
wrote Joo nixdp) in verse 21, but ef. Sir. xi. 4, xliii, 25 
mixdp, 29 nixdpo. 


Sir. iii. 21, 22 Search not the things that are too 
wonderful for thee; And seek not that which is hid from 
thee. What thou art permitted, think thereupon ; But thou 
hast no business with the secret things. The Hebrew for 
this is:— 

:npnn 5x Joo nD yivin $x yoo mxbdp ar 
:mano22 poy 75 pa ynann Mey m2 22 


The Greek (cf. J. 7. S., p. 574) is:— 
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a1 xaden@repa cov pi) Cyre, 
kal loxupdrepa cov ph eférace. 
2a & mpocerdyn cot, tadra d:avood" 
ov ydp éoriv oo xpela Trav KpuTrar. 
The Syriac (ap. Walton) is to the effect :— 
a1 Difficiliora te ne quaeras ; 
Teque fortiora ne pervestiges. 
22 Quod curae tuae commissum est intellige ; 
Et ne sit tibi ausus in occulta. 
Of the rabbinic citations of these verses the three given 
below are of especial interest : 
(1) Talm. Babli Chagigah, 13 a :— 
NVD 73 4BD32 3nd jav 
sypnn Se joo vpisnsy =o wn bx Joo xbmna 
snvanp22 poy Td psx pan Men nD. 
(2) Talm. Jerus. Chagigah, ii. 1 (77 c):— 
myo 13 ova yd °35 


sypnn no Sewn nproy yon mp Joo med ar 
43: 702 22 


(3) Beresh. Rab. viii. 2 :— 
“ox NWO 73 Ova TIdS “5 
sypnn 5x yoo pina wesin bx qoo Sya3 
Sawn bx Joo mpisn3 yin 53 qn xdaiwa 
“43 03 22 


Here in (1) the whole passage is cited from the Book 
of Ben Sira, and very nearly as we have it in MS. A. 
In (2) and (3), where the book is not mentioned, verse 22 
is given again without material variation ; but verse 21 is 
much altered in (2), chiefly under the influence of Job xi. 8, 
and its forms in (1) and (2) are worked up into a doublet 
in (3). With 5xwn in (3) compare Judges xiii. 18, “Why 
askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is x5?” With 
reference to (1) Edersheim wrote, “ There can be little doubt 
that the recension in the Talmud [Babli], with its four 
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members in exact parallelism, is the correct one, nor yet 
that it—rather than the Greek—represents what had 
originglly been written by the older Siracide.” This I take 
to be the obvious and true conclusion from the evidence, 
now including the Cairene Hebrew. 

Brief allusion was made in J. T. S., page 573, to Prof. 
W. Bacher’s identification (J. Q. R., XII, 287) of the quota- 
tions in (1) and (3). Some time afterwards I found that 
his form of (1) had apparently been taken from the Oxford 
Original Heb. of Ecclus., page xix, where, as Mr. Cowley 
writes to me (28th April, 1902), the quotation as from 
B. T. Haghigah “is simply wrong,” words from Ber. Rab. 
having by some accident taken the place of words from the 
Talmud Babli. Lévi repeats the misquotation, and (like 
Bacher) founds a textual theory upon it, in the following 
note on verse 21 :— 

“G, et S. ont un autre texte qui se raméne a I’hébreu 
Sxwn 5x yop pinay enttn bx yop nwpa, Ce qui est trop 
difficile pour toi ne le recherche pas, et ce qui est trop 
fort pour toi ne le demande pas. Or, telle est la leyon 
d'une citation que R. Eléazar, rabbin palestinien du 111° 
siécle, fait de notre ouvrage "2 Joo dyu2 (Talmud de 
Babylone, Haguiga, 13 a= Bereschit Rabba, 8). Mais, & la 
suite de ce verset, qui manque dans notre texte et qui est 
conservé en G. et en S., il cite ces mots 13 xdpB 103, ce qui 
est, en gros, notre verset, lequel manque en G. et S. I 
existait donc au I1I° siecle un exemplaire plus complet que 
le nétre et que celui des versions.” 

Thus again it is said that (1) = (3), and the antiquity of 
the doublet in (3) is inferred. But the Cairene text, with 
perhaps 7wxa for ‘vy m3 and px for px, and possibly mwa 
sing., as in Psalm cxxxix. 6 (’p) and the quotation (2), for 
mix>b, is (I think) substantially the original which underlies 
the versions. On their renderings and the citations the 
following suggestions may be submitted for consideration. 

a. In (1), where the quotation is from Sefer ben Sira, 
the passage as cited does not differ materially from its 
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form in A. In (2) and (3) it is given with considerable 
variations, not as from a document, but on the authority of 
“Rabbi Eleazar” speaking in the name of ben Stra. 
Perhaps once there was a direct reference to our author, 
who at the end of chap. li is called “Simon, son of Jesus, 
son of Eleazar ben Sira.” 

b. It seems clear, although commentators have overlooked 
it, that Ben Sira alludes to Deut. xxix. 28 3 miinpon 
(J. 7. S., p. 573), ef. J. F, page 169, note 45. There are 
two aspects of the secret things. They may be regarded 
as things beyond the wit of man to find out; or as things 
which he ought not to pry into, presuming ra pi Ovnrd 
dpoveiv to be “as Elohim knowing good and evil,” ef. 
Enoch lxiv. 2, “These are the angels who descended to the 
earth, and revealed what was hidden to the children of men 
and seduced the children of men into committing sin.” 
The versions, having a text like that of A, dwelt upon the 
difficulty of the things hidden and described them as too 
hard and strong for a man. Gr. & mpocerdyn oo is an 
indifferent rendering of nw anw mp2 (2’n wea), Syr. what 
they have authorized thee, podert x03. 

c. A comparison of the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
quotations (J. 7. S., p. 574) suggests that the Midrash may 
have been influenced by the versions in respect of the word 
pin, strong. With its joo 512 compare Joo 325 in Sir. 
iii. 23, or Psalm cxxxi. 1 ‘00 mdpan mdqa nada xd. In 
the doublet Sir. viii. 1 Heb. (p. 455) we find yon mvp as a 
variant for 5y1) wn. 


Sir. iii, 23 “on bx qo anv, Gr. ui meprepydcou xré. 

For the difficult ton (Ex. xxiii. 21 tammer) Bacher 
suggests poyn, go-deep (J. Q. R., XII, 274), a word which 
“s’accorde mal avec "n” (Lévi). Rather read anon, Be 
not busy in what is superfluous. If mahir means dfis év 
tols épyots avrod (Prov. xxii. 29), it may also mean zeplepyos 
in what is not one’s business. Syro-hex. o2nnn i.e. for 
copifov, which may be for "non read nann. See Eccles. ii. 15 

er” Aun Me 
Vv wTpirow 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


—-—_ oo = 
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am’... *p2n md, vii. 16 Iny Donnn dx (LXX ecogioduny, 
copl{ov), whence probably Ben Sira’s any. Prof. Bevan 
gives a good explanation of Heb. son on the hypothesis 
(which he does not definitely adopt) that it is the original 
reading. 


Sir. iii. 25 moan “omn nyt pa, ef. Aboth iii jx DK 
4a nyt (J. F., App., pp. 74, 153). 


Sir. iii. 31 Whoso doeth good, it shall meet him in his 
ways(?); And in the time that he tottereth he shall find 
a stay. Heb. :— 

:]9wO NYO ID ny yoITa wap aw by 


Lévi, “G., retraduit en hébreu, fournit un texte d’une 
authenticité indiscutable: 6 dyvramodidots yxdpitas péuvnrar 
els rd pera Taira = IN“ NND DY OMN bon... La locution 
aw dynp, bien faisant, n’est pas hébraique, et 2773 ne 
signifie rien, Or, ces mots sont la traduction servile de S., 
lequel, comme il lui arrive souvent, a confondu inne, sa 
Jin, avec YN, ses voies.” 

Working back from the end of the verse we may say, 
Where should a man totter or stumble but on his way or 
ways, in some sense of the word, literal or metaphorical ? 
If the Hebrew stood alone no change would be wanted ; 
for (1) 22» Smp is as good Hebrew as the Biblical pry 5yp, 
yo Syp, and the like; and (2) the verse as it stands gives 
a true and excellent sense. An explorer with a good 
character finds the natives favourable: his reputation as 
a dnp “ meets” and helps him (ef. Sir. xii. 17 787 y7 ON, 
XV. 2 wns): and so with a man on his way in life. But 
the versions suggest that this was expressed differently. 

(1) Syr. Beneficus eapeditus (ph >) est in via sua, for 
Heb. 12973 ‘ny, as Ben Sira may very well have written. 

(2) Gr. for ny eds ra pera raira, cf. Job xv. 28 13 Inynn, 
“quae ruinae futwrae sunt,” and the familiar neo-Heb. 
xd rnyd, used of the time to come. What more natural 
then than for Gr. to think of the righteous here as 21> “N2r, 
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and accordingly to turn 13773 or 13953 (with } or dropped 
before nya)) into 121), wéuvnrar or 131°, MS. 253 and Syro-hex. 
punoOfoerar? There would be no objection to Lévi's Sn», ef. 
Prov. xxxi, 12 9 N51 3b wnNdna. 


Sir. iv. 20 Gr. cvvripnooy Katpov kal pvdagar dnd rovnpod. 
Heb. yD IND) “Ow fon ny 93. 

Without questioning the allusion to Eccles. iii (Camb. 
B.S., p. 41), I venture to think that on is for jon, 
a variant for ny. The hemistich would be better without it. 


Sir. iv. 25 Gainsay not the truth (Heb. God); And 

submit thyself unto God. Heb. :— 
ryoon odes Syn ban py ston bx 

With the versions read noxn (Schechter) for xn, and 
ynow (J. Q. R., XII, 283) for ob. Compare the renderings 
of 78 in Sir. xvi. 23 (p. 474). 

The general sense being, Do not resist the truth and 
yield to thy own folly; the question is how the verse is to 
be reconstructed on that basis. Syr. restrain thyself from 
thy follies (yLaXseo), however arrived at, serves as a 
paraphrase. 

The Greek of MS. 248 (cf. Syro-hex., Lat., &.) is :— 

ph dvrlreye th dAndelq Kara nde ev, 
kal rept Wedoparos ris dmawevoias cov évtpdnndt. 

The word ya3 (like y12) goes with nnn, out of which may 
have been got the words underlined in Gr., ef. chap. vii. 8 
nnx3. Read therefore, with the sense, Bow not down to 
thy own folly :— 

ryan 5x qndw nim noxn (or dy) ny anpn dx 

This was suggested by the reading of 248 and the Biblical 
construction nnn yo; and it is confirmed by Sir. vi. 1 
(v. 15) 248 pip dyvde pnde Ev, at dvri xré for Heb. :— 

sw AN be ams ANN nnewn bye mI Hy 


See also the end of the note on Sir. vii. 18 "bn nw (p. 453). 
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Sir. iv. 27 And be not contrary before rulers. Heb. 
pvdenn spb pon den. 
For this we should perhaps read, with sing. instead of 
pl. for brevity :— 
Sena ved orn Sey 


Gr. and Syr. give contradictory renderings, cf. chap. xiii. 
11 myan, and for uses of joX see chap. xii. 10, xiii. 11, Xv. 
15, xvi. 3. 


Sir. iv. 30. Lévi, assimilating the verse to a saying 
quoted from Aristophanes, renders it :— 

Ne sois pas comme un lion dans ta maison, 
Et faible et peureux dans ton travail. 

Chaucer, who elsewhere in the Canterbury Tales quotes 
the son of “Syrak” by name, paraphrases Sir. iv. 30 thus 
in the Somnours Tale (ed. Skeat, 1894) :-— 

D 1988 Touchinge this thing, lo, what the wyse seith: 
“ With-in thyn hous ne be thou no leoun; 
To thy subgits do noon oppressioun ; 
Ne make thyne aqueyntances nat to flee.” 

The verse is found in the fragments of both A and C. 
In A it ends with jnoxbn3, probably repeated from verse 29. 
In C it ends ynay3, but Gr. suggests J 3y3. InJ.T. S,, 
page 576, I proposed to read it :— 

prays NN yaa AMD nn be 


The verse in A is on the whole so like Syr. Ne sis canis 
in domo tua, & severus (&.>10) ac terribilis in actionibus 
twis that 7101 in it (cf. Ps. lxix. 9) should perhaps be 
assimilated thereto. The letters of “no spell on, a not 
impossible word for raging; but ody (v. 7 yt), meaning 
much the same as »y"t, would be better. As a further 
improvement then erase pyit) as superfluous. 


Sir. vi. 2 That it should conswme thy strength like 
an ou (2). 
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To the footnote in the Cambridge Ben Sira, now that 
more fragments have been found, add a reference to Sir. 
xxxvi. 30 (MSS. B & D) o13 “yn2 773 pea, Gr. oF od« gorw 
ppaypds, divapmayjoera (al. d:appay-) xrjua, which favours 
the conjecture syan) (or ‘-) for naym. On ¢payyds, Syr. 
xD, see J. F., page 134, note 2; and compare Prov. xxiv. 
45, 46 (30, 31) LXX domep yedpyiov dvip appwr, xal domep 
dumedav vOpwros evdens ppevav ... ot 88 ppaypol rdv AOwv 
avTov KaTracKdnrovrat. 


Sir. vi. 14 PN 3mMN AK ams, Syr. xppins, Gr. oxéan 
xpatatd. In Heb., “hémistiche bien plat.” 

Zxérn being one of the renderings of ohel, read with 
a play on oheb (as again in Sir. vii. 35) ‘19 spn dmx, 
A faithful friend is a firm shelter, a well pitched tent, cf. 
Isa, xxxiii. 20 LXX cxnval at od ph cercOdow, S. O. oxnrviy 
duerd0erov, Eccles. vi. 10 *pn (2). 


Sir. vi. 20 5yxb xn napy, Elle est escarpée pour le sot. 
Gr. ds rpaxeid éor. opddpa trois amaidedros (Heb. bund, ro 


&ppor), cat odx eupevet ev airy dxdpdzos. 

Philo! in De Ebr. § 36 (Mangey, i. 380) writes: rovr@ yap 
kal mavtt &ppov. tpaxeia kal dto0Baros Kal dpyaAewrdrn vevd- 
puctat i én’ dperiy Gyovoa 636s, Kaba kal Trav madraay Tis 
euaptupnoev elmav* 

THY pévtot Kaxdrnra Kat lAaddy gorw édX€oOau. 

tis 8 dperis tdpGra beds mpomdpoen EOnxev 

GOdvaros, waxpds 8 al dpO.0s otpos és adrhy, 

kal tpnxvs Td prov. 
Thus in the quotation, which is from Hesiod, it is said of 
the path (ofuos) to Virtue that it is rpnxds rd mpGror, at first 
rough, Philo having before said as above that the way 
(68és) is mavri &ppou tpaxeia. Under 3PY Gesenius writes 
“1) locus acclivis, clivus...’ Such being its primary 
sense, the word in Ben Sira may have been suggested by 


1 In Cohn and Wendland’s major and minor editions of Philo De Ebr. is 
in vol. ii, and the passage quoted from Hesiod is at the end of cap. (36). 
VOL. XV. Ti 
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Hesiod’s otuos tpnxts. The fool ov eupeve?, will not 
remain, in the way of or to Virtue or Wisdom. Philo, 
whether or not thinking of Sir. vi. 20, writes in effect that 
the way is yx 52d apy. 


Sir. vi. 22 For discipline is according to its (?) name ; 
And to the more part she is not plain (or right). Gr. copla 
yap xata 1d dvoya adrijs éort, kal ov moddAois éort avepd. 
Heb. “3 xin 73 ADY’D DION °D, where read wows, or THY. 
Syr. as if D1, 

On the Greek, before the Hebrew was discovered, 
Edersheim in the Speaker's Commentary well remarked, 
that “It seems impossible by any critical ingenuity to 
explain the first clause of this verse, since there is not any 
Hebrew or Greek word which would admit of a play upon 
the word wisdom.” Suggestions of Hitzig and Horowitz 
were then referred to, and the note ends with the Syriac, 
‘Her name is like her teaching [hidden ?], and she is not 
approved by fools.” The following are some of the proposed 
explanations of the saying :— 

(a) The Arabic ‘iJm has been thought of as suggesting 
a Hebrew word from the root ody for knowledge or wisdom, 
which in Job xxviii. 21 is called maby:, hidden. On wisdom 
as hidden see also J. F., page 173, note 55. 

(6) Prof. Bevan in a letter to me (May 5, 1900) 
writes as follows: “In De Sacy’s Séances de Hariri 
re-edited by Reinaud and Derenbourg (1847-1853), vol. I, 
p. 184, there is a note on the phrase WyulS dalactl,, and 
folly is like its name, which occurs in several Arabic poets. 
The native commentators explain this to mean that folly 
is as hateful as its name, that is to say, folly deserves its 
evil reputation. Reinaud and Derenbourg point out that 
this phrase supplies a clue to the meaning of So¢ia yap xara 
TO dvoya aitns éort in Ben Sira. It seems to me therefore 
that we need not assume any play upon words in Sir. 
vi. 21.” 

(c) In Sir. iv. 19 oO NONI AYNTDN,.. NO’ ON it is implied 
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“with a threefold word-play,’ that Wisdom’s training 
(1019) is restraining and therefore not agreeable to all men 
(Camb. B. S., p. xx1n.). Bacher, followed by Lévi, takes 
the play to be on “1D and assumes a comparison with its 
hophal participle, cf. Isa. xvii. 1 yo “D1, removed from 
being a city. Thus, it is concluded, “The discipline is 
like its name, i.e. 10%, remote, distant, not accessible to 
many” (J. Q. R., XII, 277). 

(d) As in my note referred to above in (c), I still hold 
that in musar, raidela, there is a play upon 70x, bind, ef. 
Job xii, 18 19 o'25y “Dw. The fool may remove himself 
(Sir. iv. 19) from musar, but in itself this is not remote 
from or inaccessible to any. The same word-play is 
reproduced in Sir. xxi. 19 Gr. méda: év mooly dvojros maideia. 
Syr. “ Instar carceris est sapientia stulto,” with “wisdom” 
presumably for musar, as Sir. vi. 22 copia. While wisdom 
in a certain sense is declared to be remote and hid, not 
from the fool only but from the eyes of all living (Job 
XXviii. 21), the same writer makes the wisdom accessible to 
any a simple thing for all (ver. 28), cf. Sir. li. 26 Gr. 
emideldodw Wry} tay madelav’ éyyts éorw edpeiv adrjy, 
Heb. [Wisdom] is nigh to them that seek her. To the fool 
she is not acceptable: her discipline is a restraint: he turns 
out of the way because it is at first rpayeia. Through their 
own fault she is “loin des railleurs,” and “les hommes de 
mensonge n’y pensent pas” (Sir. xv. 8, Lévi, p. 109). 


Sir. vi. 37 ‘Won mam imyon yrdy neva nonanm. Read 
mn without vaw, or An (Schechter). This is found as a 
variant in the saying of 33 13 }2 in Aboth v, see page 172 
of the Appendia to J. F. 


Sir. vii. 18 49 %n nw. Exchange not a friend at a price; 
Neither a brother that is attached for gold of Ophir. Gr. 
evexev ddiapdpov (2 d:ag-) . . . yojoroy Kré. 

Although "bn may be made to mean “ attached” (Camb. 
B.8., p. XxX1v n.), in that sense it does not go well with 

I1i2 
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nx. Bacher writes that “nbn is corrupted from pbw” 
(J. Q. R., XII, 278). The conjecture and the prima facie 
objection to it are alike obvious: it would be excellent 
“si “bn ressemblait plus & nw” (Lévi). The following 
remarks are offered in support of the conjecture. 

(a) With nbw in the sense integer, perfectus the phrase 
nbw nx, Gr. ddeAddy yrjovov, would mean one who is a 
brother dn’ dugorépwy, and not a mere half-brother. Or the 
phrase may mean “sincere brother, equivalent to O° Ms,” 
Aram, 0°>v¥ (Bacher). 

(6) To Bacher’s explanation of Syr. a brother thou hast, 
as from nbw misread 75v, add that ody may have been 
written ow with medial mem, a letter sometimes corrupted 
into 3 or 15, ef. Sir. vii. 15 x5 for 5xp before apbna, Aboth v 
na qi aa ndist 19 33 39 72 with a variant 75 for 12 
(J. F., App., p. 172). 

(c) It is less easy to account for Heb. “bn, but it 
may be the result of successive variations from obv. In 
Stade’s ZATW., Jahrg. XX (1900), art. Bemerkungen zum 
hebraischen Ben Sira, Noldeke writes, partly in footnotes 
(p. 85), “Dies "bn nx giebt keinen Sinn; dagegen fiihrt das 
durchaus angemessene ddeAddv yvijoov des Griechen auf 
o’dn nx, leiblicher Bruder. So podn (poxdn) pr Ps.-Jon., 
Gen. xlix. 5, Fragmententargum eb. (s. bei Ginsburger S. 
103). Im Samaritanischen ist on das gewohnliche Wort 
fir Bruder geworden, s. z. B. Gen. iv. 2; ix. 5; xix. 7; 
xxiv. 13; xlix. 5. [In den Handschriften des samaritanischen 
Targums zum Teil durch nw ersetzt.| Das, wie laingst 
erkannt, aus dem Assyrischen stammende Wort war also 
einst in Palistina iiblich geworden, aber die n'p2n pwd hat 
es nicht angenommen. [Talimw steht auch im Assyrischen 
als adjektivisches Attribut hinter nx. Jensen erklart mir, 
dass die von Delitzsch im Lexicon angegebene Bedeutung 
Zwilling unrichtig sei].” From pbw may have come on or 
odn and thence “bn, possibly through a variant odn, 
abbrev. “in. 

Nevertheless it is simpler, and as some think better, 
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to accept Néldeke’s n*>n as the original reading, whence 
Syr. 7 mw and Gr. yrjovov. 
The Greek of MS. 248 is :— 
py GAAdEns Hlrov adiapdpov xara pnde ev, 
pnde adeApdv yoyjorov év xpvolp Touvgeip. 


The Syro-hex. by its xDiw3, dwpedv (Hart), attests dduaddpov 
taken as dvev d:addpov, but duaddpov seems to be wanted. 
Holmes and Parsons give the readings: pi éddyfns (for 
adAd§.) 307. ddivapdpov xara pndéy 106. d:adpdpov, with 
cata pnde év im charact. minore, Alex. 

It might be said (1) that unde év (al. pndév) is a dittograph ; 
or (2) that it comes from Heb. and attests a reading ‘n nx 
(cf. Sir. iv. 25 n., p. 447), whatever ‘nN may stand for. On 
this hypothesis yndé & may be accounted for in different 
ways. Bacher’s p>v might have given rise to variants as D°>v, 
pon, oYdn, “dn, or Ben Sira may have written on nx; and 
in either case a marginal variant ‘n nx) may have been 
taken into the text. 

Lastly it may be suggested that Ben Sira wrote n’on mx. 
Hence again the abbreviation ‘n ns), and Aram. m>v and 
Syr. 75 nxt. 

Sir. vii. 30, 31. Mr. Elkan Adler’s fragment of A as read 
in L’ Ecclésiastique begins with ‘13 nx} (ver. 29) followed by :— 

30 With all thy might love thy Maker; and forsake 
not his ministers. 

31 Glorify God and honour a priest; and give their 
portion as thou hast been commanded. 

:eAp nomi pry [nat 3] novim oax ond 31° 


Syr. for > ond defectively, “Panem oblationum & 
primitias manuum.” This attests ond which Gr. drapyiv 
kal... dmapynv aylwv (H. & P.) omits. 

The word n38 “n'est pas dans la Bible.” So Lévi, with 
the conjecture that there was a reading pws for D™3K, 
which Syr. took rightly as from "Y8 and Gr. read DUN. 
Psalm Ixxviii. 25 wx 52x ovvax ond suggests an original 
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ns", with perhaps an early variant ows. If the phrase 
“bread of abbirim” means “cibus nobilium s. principum 
i.e. cibus delicatior, exquisitus,” like Gen. xlix. 20 dainties 
of a king, it is quite appropriate in Sir. vii. 31, where the 
gifts should of course be of the best. Ben Sira gives his 
own sense and application to Biblical expressions. Note 
the pn 5x “bread of ebarim” in Midrash Tillim (J. F, 
p. 178). Heb. in verse 31 ppon, ef. 13% “de Deo.” 

As Ben Sira would not have used the same word Amn 
in both hemistichs, we should perhaps in the former 
read :— 

“ABM DYNIX BND 

Using an old word and comparing Lev. xxiii. 17, we 
might render this, “ Payndemayn and wave loaves” ; and 
so we might read in Psalm Ixxviii. 25 “Man did eat 
payndemayn.” On this word, which means panis Domini, 
Lord’s-bread, see Dr. Skeat’s Chaucer ; and cf. the Century 
Dictionary, on “paindemaine.” Lévi renders "nw in 


verse 30 and '3N in Sir. xliii. 5 by “ses ministres.” 


Sir. vii. 32-35. In the Revised Version, which represents 
the Greek, verses 32-34 run thus :— 


32 Also to the poor man stretch out thy hand, 
That thy blessing may be perfected. 

33 A gift hath grace in the sight of every man living ; 
And for a dead man keep not back grace. 

34 Be not wanting to them that weep ; 
And mourn with them that mourn. 


The Hebrew for the next verse is :— 
:29NN wD »D amxo 25 xwn bx 35 


(a) The epithet “poor” is applicable to the dead (Ps. 
xlix. 17). Gr. and Syr. read ‘19 jn for Heb. *n > ‘x85 ynn jn 
(ver. 33). With 70n at the end of the verse compare the 
rabbinic gemiluth chasadim, which is for rich, poor, living 
and dead (J. F,, p. 13). Giving to ‘n 52 includes giving to 


an enemy. 
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(b) To give point to verse 35 we must suppose it to 
mean, So thou mayest have for a friend one who was an 
enemy, cf. the contrast oheb, soné in Sir. vi. 1, 9,13. To 
restore the assonance then read 3)», and we get as a climax, 
Make no exception: withhold not sympathy even from an 
enemy, for of him thou mayest become beloved. Ben Sira 
would have thought of Ex. xxiii. 4 f. "3 JR Nw yneN °9, 
and Prov. xxv. 21 f. If thine enemy be hungry, dc. As 
partly accounting for the form of Gospel precepts inculcating 
the love of enemies, note that the Hebrew words 37x, sw 
for friend and enemy mean /over and hater respectively. 

(c) St. Paul perhaps alludes to Sir. vii. 30-35 in Romans 
xii, xiii. After quoting Prov. xxv. 21 f. he writes at the end 
of chap. xii Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. By chesed a man annihilates his enemy, gua enemy, 
ie. he makes him a friend, “having slain the enmity 
thereby ” (Eph. ii. 16). To God’s ministers give their due 
pon (Rom. xiii. 6 f.). Bless all (cb. xii. 14), “that thy 
blessing may be perfected.” KAaley pera xdardvrwy (xii. 15). 


Sir. viii. 1. This verse, which is a good example of a 
doublet, is read as below in L’Ecclésiastique, but the beth 
of 11°32 is not clear—perhaps we should read ’S or 5x for it, 
cf. bx two lines above in the facsimile :— 


sy Sy wn nnd bya wee oy avin 5x (a) 
2103 den and yoo nwp oy an bx (8) 


(a) “awn, retowrner, est mauvais ; il faudrait Sin, comme 
dans le doublet qui suit.” Or (?) read 2wn with medial 
kaf at the end from 72”, a word used of the subsidence of 
the waters in Gen. viii. 1 and giving the sense here, “ Where- 
fore shouldest thou be humiliated at his hand?” Gr. uy 
diapdyou peta avOpatov duvdorov py Tore euméons els Tas Xeipas 
abrod, with duvdorov for 513 wr. 

(8) “Doublet qui correspond mot pour mot & S.” (Lévi), 
but Heb. an is not exactly kyl. Some scribe put (a) 
and the variant (8) into the same text. Gr. and Syr. may 
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have rendered Jaw as if 5p, or there may have been 
a variant bn. If (a) had stood alone one might have 
thought of awn as for man. 


Sir. viii. 2 pn & wx with % in the margin and ) (9p) 
under it, as noted by Mr. Elkan Adler (J. Q. R., XII, 467). 


Sir. viii.'7 yo by Sdnnn bx, Gr. MS. 248 éml vexpo 76 
éxOpordr» cov (Prov. xxiv. 17). In the facsimile may be 
seen indications that there was a variant for 13, to which 
Lévi would prefer no as “ moins prétentieux ”; but Ben Sira 
may have meant y3. For the word see also Sir. xiv. 17. 


Sir. viii, 8 yoonn pmntn oon nme won dx. With 
lamed for resh we get the sense, “ Neglect not the discourse 
of sages; so shalt thou sharpen thyself with their hard 
sayings,” cf. Ps. lii. 4 B97) "yn2. The word mn suggests 
mn, sharp, ef. Prof. xxvii. 17 Iron sharpeneth iron; 80 a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 


Sir. ix. 8. Many men have been ruined. wx ‘1y2 
(Prov. vi. 26, vii. 26); and she inflameth her lovers wxa 
(MS. ’2). Lévi, “Et leur amour brile comme le feu,” and 
in a footnote, “ Ht elle briile comme le few ses amants ; mais 
la lecon des versions est meilleure.” 

But Ben Sira seems, like R. Aqiba after him (J. F., 
p. 137, 0. 4), to play upon the words for man, woman, fire. 
Compare Sir. viii. 3, “Strive not with pwd wer, and put not 
wood wx dy,” where p»n—from my), as wn (vii. 14) from 
naw—perhaps hints at py", spark (xi. 32, ef. James iii. 5); 
Sir. xii. 14 Heb. yx 13 Tynan... nr (MS. nee) we. 


Sir. ix. 17. By the wise of hands "wy qwn’; and he that 
is wise of speech ruleth over peoples (or his people). 

On the text of the latter hemistich see L’Ecclésiastique. 
It is a question how to understand or emend "Ww wn", 
Gr. épyov énxawwebjoera, Syr. wrbs stabilitur with Sapientia 
judicis wrongly for po’ ‘n2n32. Keeping 1wy as attested 
by Syr. urbs, since "’ may have been read y, alter Jum 
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to wm from jwn, “i.g. Arab. (> pulcher fuit. Conj. 
II. IV. ornavit,” which Syr. may have read as from jpn, 
fortis fuit. Taking the abstract "v7 as for the concrete 
“wy nwyo we then get the sense, that under the hand of 
the skilled craftsman opus rectwm becomes pulchrum: 
good workmanship takes fair form: what he does is done 
accurately and admirably. 


Sir. x. 1 A.V. A wise judge will instruct his people; and 
the government of a prudent man is well ordered. 

Heb. at the end (?) MD with dots pointing to a missing 
variant, perhaps 77190. Syr. stabiliet might be thought 
to be for 10", cf. Sir. 1. 14 105. With either reading we 
should have a word not used in the Bible but related to 
the Biblical 179, see Job x. 22 ovto=ndy. 


Sir. x. 9-11. The Speaker's Commentary has a good 
note on the reading of verse 9. The passage means, 
according to Lévi:— 

9 Comment s’enorgueillerait celui qui est poussiére et 
cendre, 
Qui de son vivant déja a les intestins remplis de 
pourriture ? 
10 Petite maladie, joie du médecin : 
Aujourd’hui roi, demain il tombera. 
11 A sa mort, l’homme devient le lot de la pourriture, 
Des vers, de Ja vermine et des bétes. 


The Hebrew, with some vowel-points omitted, is :— 


ring DW NI Wwe DN) “IBY MND MD 9 
Su snot orn 750 NEY aay ndbmp pow 10 
:won ova) aydin mon bn oN m3 1 


This, as it stands, gives (as we shall see) a clear and 
striking sense. Verse 11 is, briefly, that “ When a man 
dies he inherits worms.” The preceding verses have been 
variously rendered as below. 
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Syr. (ap. Walton) :— 
9 Cur superbiat pulvis ac cinis, 
Cujus latera dum vivit vermes perrepunt ? 
10 Cujus intestina secturus est medicus ? 
Qui hodie gradietur, & cras morietur ? 
The Latin, minus an interpolation found in the A.V. and 


noted in R.V. marg., is as follows :— 
9 Quid wiesiniel terra & cinis ? 


Qeonien i in alles sua oodesit intima sua. 
Omnis potentatus brevis vita. 

ro Languor prolixior gravat medicum. 
Brevem languorem praecidit medicus. 
Sic & rex hodie est & cras morietur. 


The R.V.,representing a form of Gr., gives the rendering :— 


9 Why is earth and ashes proud ? 

Because in his life he hath cast away his bowels. 
10 It is a long disease ; the physician mocketh : 

And he is a king to-day, and to-morrow he shall die. 


The A.V., following a different recension of Gr., ends 
thus :— 
9 Because while he liveth he casteth away his bowels. 
10 The physician cutteth off a long disease ; 
And he that is to day a king to morrow shall die. 
The corresponding Greek in MS. 248 is :— 
9 Ste év (wn adrod Eppupay ra évrdcO.a adrod. 
10 paxpdv Gppdaotnua Kdémret latpds* KTé. 
on] Why should a man be proud because in his brief 
lifetime he is exalted? To account for Gr. éppupay (al. 
-a, -e), suppose the yod absorbed by the preceding n, 
and read oO) as 109 from D4, projecit. Note that mp4 
can be read RAMAH and RIMMAH, high, worm, cast away. 
For pW again see verse 23 OW wx 59 1295 pr. 
3] In Hebrew Lexicons see under m3, (1) 1 (Gr. ra 
évrda61a avrod) ; (2) mi (Job xx. 25); (3) 7; and cf. Heb. 
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23 with Syr. More familiar with fem. 7%} than mase, ‘! 
which Heb. seems to use here for céya, the scribe may first 
have written 3 with shva by mistake. The actual pointing 
of the letter is roughly represented in L’Kcclésiastique. 
Ben Sira’s word would have been chosen to suit the 
rhythm and match nx», ef. “73 a 783 derivato, &c.” (Gesen. 
s.v. m3). The man’s exaltation of which he is vainly 
proud is the exaltation of a “vile body” or carcase which 
must soon perish, ef. Sir. xli. 11 1nw33 OW dan. 

nbn yow] The word yow is ambiguous. Better than 
Gr. paxpév in this context would (I think) be pixpdv, Lat. 
brevem as an alternative to prolixior. From yow written 
yow would have come [1]yow with shin relative, Syr. Cujus 
intestina. On the apparent omission of mbnn by Syr. see 
below. 

any] So with /é as our author may or may not 
have written. One word is wanted for the text, and 
another to explain the versions. 

(1) On Gr., starting with oxwzre: as the received reading, 
Mr. Hart writes :— 

“goxwmte| oxomes 106: xomrer 157. 248: exxomrer 55. 
254. Both renderings of the Latin go back to 
xomret or exxomtes for which Herkenne quotes also the 
Armenian. oxome. is found also in the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis from which the prologue of 248 is 
taken, and in the Sahidic.” 

To account for xémre read 31¥M or 3¥M’, comparing 
Isa, x. 15 13 a¥ha, LXX rod xéarovros ey airy. The same 
word explains Syr. secturus est medicus: the medicus has 
to perform a surgical operation on his exalted patient. 

(2) Given 1¥n’ as a variant and Lat. gravat as perhaps 
approximately the sense of the original, we might con- 
jecture that Ben Sira used Iyy as connoting labor gravis 
et molestus and wrote 2'xy', cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 40 pO'v"3 IMI¥y’. 
The letters cheth and ayin being interchangeable, as in 
pen and pwy, we could satisfactorily account for the 
reading of Gr. and Syr. as coming from 3x. 
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Or it might be said that Ben Sira wrote any. Of any 
Kohut states in his Aruch Completum that it means m7) 
PDyI IW DIA ON, roth werden vor Aergerniss...vor Zank. 
Thus 2°7¥° might mean much the same as I'¥y’. For any 
in the Bible see Lev. xiii. 30, “Then the priest shall see 
the plague: and, behold, if... there be in it a yellow thin 
hair...” ; Ezra viii. 27 R.V., “ vessels of fine bright brass,” 
A.V. marg., yellow, or shining. For 1 Sam. i. 6 And her 
adversary also provoked her sore the Targum has 7d xanyn) 
mnay. The root 3n¥ meaning to glow or be ruddy, it may 
have been in early use in all of the above senses. If so, 
any’ may have stood in the original Hebrew of Ecclus. 
But it is also possible that it came in later as a variant 
in place of an original 2'sy’. 

bey 1 ’n qbo] Syr. gradietur, reading ybno. With this 
word Syr. may have confused m>no, which it does not 
translate ; unless, with a transposition, nbn NDI was taken 
as a periphrasis for medicus. Note the inadequate render- 
ing of i in Gr., Syr., Lat. 

The sense of the passage may be represented thus :— 

9 How should one who is dust and ashes be proud, 
For that while he lives his body is exalted ? 
10 A little sickness frets his physician : 
A king to day, to morrow he falls. 
11 When a man dies he inherits worms. 


Highest ‘of the high to-day, to-morrow he falls and 
becomes food for worms. ‘ How are the mighty fallen.” 
Ben Sira after his manner, thinking perhaps of Job xxi. 
22,26 he judgeth those that are high... the worms shall 
cover them, played allusively upon the words D1 and An, 
and Syr. wrongly made the connexion between them 
organic. Omitting a yod and writing I%y’ we should get 
in verse 10, “A little sickness: the physician 7s troubled.” 


Sir. xi. 18 There is that waxeth rich by his wariness 
and pinching, and this is the portion of his reward. So 
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A.V. and R.V. representing the Greek. The Hebrew as 
read by Lévi is :— 
sw IM... moynan wwynd w 


“Le mot 2m se lit sans peine, mais il ne conduit 4 aucun 
sens satisfaisant; on ne sait pas, d’autre part, s'il y avait 
avant ce mot 7 comme en G., ou ™comme en S. Dans 
le premier cas, la phrase signifierait: Ht celui-ld rend 
coupable son salaire.” Passing over Syr., “ Est etiam quem 
propriae divitiae non comitentur” as misplaced, we have to 
restore the latter half of the verse with the help of Gr. :— 


kal arn } pepis aitod dnd Tod picbod adrod. 


Over the cheth there is a mark which may refer to a lost 
variant or at least indicate that there is some error, probably 
in that letter. Reading, with hé for cheth, 2 or 3” 
(a synonym for {n3) we may suppose this to be a variant 
for Poh, which Gr. mistook for a noun yepls. Supplying 
a subject for the verb pbn we then get (1) for the sense, 
that the man prospers by his toil and self-denial, the Lord 


apportioning him his reward therein, cf. Eccles. iv. 9 a good 
reward in their labour, v. 18 (19) to whom God hath 
gwen ...to take his portion; and (2) for the original 
Hebrew something like the following :— 


syow ma pn noynay swynn w 


Instead of 73 we might read 1b; but for n3 it is to be 
said that it would be rather more liable to corruption into 
‘1, ‘0 (Gr. aad), and would fall out more easily after 37 or 
am. As to m (Gr. abrn), compare page 463 (b). Or it may 
have come from ,’n, meaning God, if that abbreviation 
was then in use. 


Sir. xii. 2 Do good to the righteous, and find recompense ; 
If not from him, from the Lord. 3 No good cometh of 
bestowing upon (?) him that is wicked ; And (2) that hath 
not done righteousness. Heb, :— 


smey xd apy on yes mood maw pe 3 
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Bacher suggests m2> (J. Q. R., XII, 278). He is clearly 
right as to 01; but for mond read ’nnod, comparing verse 1 3 
im for pm, and Prov. xiv. 21 13 nm). No good comes to 
a man from being charitable to the wicked: he has not 
even the merit and satisfaction of having done an act of 
righteousness. Gr. ovx éoriw dyaba r@ évdedex (Corte els Kad, 
misreading mm as for or connected with mn, cf. chap. 
Xxxvil. 12 Heb, son, Gr. évdedéxu€e. 


Sir. xii. 5 (xv. 12). In the former verse omit J71¥ ny3, 
with Gr.; prefix ‘> (Gr. dimAdova ydp); and read:— 
de ymin amp $52 wn AYN Dw *D *D 


In chap. xv. 12 emend DON ‘WIKI TY PX 13 by reading 
psn (Syr.) for qu (Gr.). For instances of J7¥ (xiii. 6) 
in B see chap. xxxviii. 1 and Dr. Driver's Glossary in the 
Oxford Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 


Sir. xii. 11 (viii. 18) mm nbaoo tb nm. Gr. cal Zon aird ds 
exuepaxas éronrpov, R.V. And thou shalt be wnto him as 
one that hath wiped a mirror. 

(a) It is a question which Lévi leaves open whether 
1 (185) secret is a corruption of 8" mirror, or vice versa. 
He illustrates the simile of the mirror from the Hippolytus 
of Euripides :— 

428 Kaxovs 5& Ovntrav eépnr’, Srav rixn, 
mpobels xdrontpoy Sate mapbévey veg 
xpdvos, tap’ olor pynnor’ dpbelny eyd. 


The critical time when it comes reveals the character of 
evil men, as a mirror shows the face of a maiden. 

Hamlet makes it the end of playing, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature. 

Chaucer in The Squieres Tale writes (ed. Skeat, 1894) :— 


F 132 This mirour eek, that I have in myn hond, 
Hath swich a might, that men may in it see 
Whan ther shal fallen any adversitee 
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Un-to your regne or to your-self also ; 

And openly who is your freend or foo. 

And over al this, if any lady bright 

Hath set hir herte on any maner wight, 

If he be fals, she shal his treson see, 

His newe love and al his subtiltee 

So openly, that ther shall no-thing hyde. 

* * * * * * 
And somme of hem wondred on the mirour, 
That born was up in-to the maister-tour, 
How men mighte in it swiche thinges see. 
Another answerde, and seyde it mighte wel be 
Naturelly, by composiciouns 

Of angles and of slye reflexiouns, 

And seyden, that in Rome was swich oon. 
They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 

And Aristotle, that writen in hir lyves 

Of queynte mirours and of prospectyves, 
As knowen they that han hir bokes herd. 

The reference to Aristotle seems to be not verifiable. 
On the mirror in Rome, and on Alocen and Vitulon, 
see Dr. Skeat’s notes (vol. v. 377 f.); adding that Kepler's 
Optics (1604) was called Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena 
quibus Astronomiae Pars Optica traditur. See also the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. “Mirror” ; and Pausanias, 
Vii. 21, viii. 37 (vol. i. 360, 422, ed. Frazer, 1898). 

(b) The interchange of yod and zayin is illustrated by 
Sir. 1. 16 "yond, written (as may be seen from the facsimile) 
with a small zayin, and read correctly by Mr. Cowley 
(J. Q. R., XII, 111); but previously read 27> with yod, 
yod and “*31n as a correction. For supposed or real uses 
of 19 in the required sense see Isa, xxiv. 16 % 95, 3. O. rd 
protipidy pou éuol, Targ. % sbine. .. 04, Syr. % men; Dan. ii. 
18-30, 47 }'t7 7531; and, as we may now add from Mr. Adler’s 
fragment of A, Sir. viii. 18 :— 

yo wyn bx ar td 
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attested by Gr. évémov dddorplov ph mowjons kpytrév. Thus 
1 is a word used by Ben Sira. As a man should not 
betray his raz to a zar; so he should endeavour to arm 
himself against an enemy by detecting his concealed 
purpose. He will be proof against his plots if he can be 
to him as a galeh razin and divine his secret. The 
Greek with its simile of the mirror conveys a like sense, 
but Sir. viii. 18 favours the reading 1 mba of Heb. and 
Syr. 


Sir. xiii. 11 Make not bold to be free (?) with him; And 
mistrust thow his much talk. For with his much talk 
maketh he trial of thee; And he will smile upon thee, and 
search thee out. 

In this rendering, thinking of wend as inf. piel, I wrote 
“won is perhaps a verb related to wain freedom, wan free.” 
So Lévi, with the remark, “wpn, verbe inconnu 4 la Bible” ; 
but see Lev. xix. 20 nWan. Prof. Bevan writes, “ Possibly 
we should pronounce ¥8N? and translate ‘to argue,’ lit. ‘to 
investigate.” Gr. lonyopeicOa: and Lat. ex aequo loqui 
would thus be wrong renderings of the word as viand. 

p2] Syr. quoniam multitudo confabulationum eus 
sunt tentationes, but Gr. éx woAAjjs yap AaAtas Teipdoe ce. 
R. Saadyah, quoted by Dr. Schechter (Camb., B. S., p. 48), 
read JN\N ADD Mw 393 '>. For Heb. jp) 1n'w I would read 
yo. mw, thus deleting the rabbinic {YD}, which, however, 
is found elsewhere in the MS. as below. 

(1) Chap. iv. 17 Heb. movp2a wine ond, Gr. cal 
Bacavloe: abrov év natdelq airfs, i.e. AD%3. Hence perhaps 
ndp, moo, and then the synonym mp). Lévi (p. 18) on 
wind, for which the versions suggest 12nax (Schechter), 
“Chose curieuse, saint Jéréme avait déji un texte altéré 
comme le nétre, car, délaissant G., il dit, et in primis eligit 
ewm, par conséquent 137Nn2.” 

(2) In chap. vi. 7 Heb. 113p po3 3mMN np read p03, ef. 
Saadyah mbn3, and see chap. xxvii. 17 Syr. TW3n ND) 
(Schechter). It would shorten and improve the hemistich 
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to replace p'D') by the Biblical nov, which may have 
stood also in Sir. xxxvi. 1, xliv. 20. Syr. xo} as quoted 
suggests Heb. np), and thus favours the proposed reading 
yor from 7d) in Sir. xiii. 11 (p. 464). 


Sir. xiii. 12. This verse is given in an impossible form 
inthe MS. The versions differ greatly, but they agree in 
suggesting the following division of it :-— 

benp jn YIN 
wp ren o's wer dy don aby 


(1) Dr. Schechter (Camb., B. S., p. 49) makes the 
following suggestions: Gr. 5¥ or nbp; jn’ perhaps from 
mn to repeat ; Syr. DY; swp rep misunderstood by Gr., 
ef. above vii. 8 on mw won dx. 

The Hebrew has defective traces of the texts which 
underlie the versions. 

(a) Syr. as if :— 

ora wer Sy Spm xb pidby odwn ‘1px 


This is more intelligible than appropriate to the context. 
To account for it we want a word in the Hebrew which 
could be misread Di>v, Then, given by bom abr, something 
like o°3" YB) would follow not unnaturally. The translator 
may have read jn’ before nv. 

(b) Gr. (ap. Swete) :— 

dveAejpov 6 pH) cvvrnpdv Adyous, 
kal ov mi pelonrat wept Kaxdcews Kal decpar. 


So the R. V. :— 


He that keepeth not to himself words spoken is 
unmerciful ; 
And he will not spare to hurt and to bind. 


The A.V. omitting the not, which is perhaps a dittograph 
(6 yy from od uy), gives the rendering, But cruelly he will 
lay up thy words, éc. Mr. Hart prefers this reading, and 
he quotes as authorities for it :— 

MS. 253 and Syro-hex. avedenuoves 8€ cuvrnpynre Aoyous 

VOL. XV. Kk 
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cov: Lat. [as if -uwv vous for -yorws] immitis animus illius 
conservabit verba twa. 

Chap. xiii. 13 ovvripyoov for own suggests Hw for 
cuvrnpyoe. in verse 12. Affer it would have come 1p, 
or 78, or T39. For xal deondv Gr. must have had or 
assumed a reading wp) (Lévi), see Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance ; but "wp may have come by transposition 
from “pv. This brings us to a reading giving the sense, 
Cruelly he will observe thy sayings; And will not stint 
mischief and leasing :-— 

sper myn dy Som by poo sow ‘13K 


Working back from this we could account for variants as 
nidbw and Senn, and for “wp and thence “wp and “wp “wap; 
but “wp in the sense bonds, or in the sense conspiracy, may 
be the true reading. Although Syr. o'35 and Gr. ny are 
not directly interchangeable as variants, either might be | 
represented by “9 in a marginal reading. 

y Som] Gr. wep for by, Syr. may have been misled by 
the fact that Sy Syn has usually a personal object, as in 
Sir. xiii. 4, xvi. 8f. For myn Sy ’n see Job xx. 13 f., where 
it said that the wicked is chary of wickedness and spares 
it for himself. Thus we have in effect nyn Sy Som, aptly 
illustrating its opposite in Sir. xiii. 12. 

(2) Prof. Bevan writes on 13 Seno jn’ :-— 

“In the interpretation of this very difficult verse we must 
be guided chiefly by the context. Both in the passage before 
and in the passage after it the author is describing the 
cruelty and treachery of the rich in their dealings with the 
poor. For this reason the word Sytm ‘ruler’ seems more 
suitable than mbw... But whether we read Swim or mbv, 
the preceding word jn’ presents an insuperable difficulty ... 
Perhaps we should read 5w jnB> 28 ‘a ruler is cruel as 
an asp, cf. Deut. xxxii. 33 WN O'xND wR ‘the cruel venom 
of asps. For the metaphor compare verses 17 and 19, 
where the rich are likened to wolves and lions.” 

(3) Or to account for jn’ read 5wop jn’, he will lay (lit. 
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give) a stwmblingblock, comparing Lev. xix. 14 and before 
the blind > inn xd; Jer, vi. 21 Behold, I will lay 
stumblingblocks (> in) before this people; Ezek. iii. 20 and 
I lay a stumblingblock before him, xiv. 3 %> wn) pay dwn; 
Sir. iv. 22 powond, xxvii. 23 Kal é rois Adyos cov ddcet 
oxdvdarov (248 oxdvdara, Lat. scandalum), 1 Sam. xxv. 31 
suggests the addition of 7. As a parallel to Syr. pide 
for -w2% in Sir. xiii. 12, note the word-play in Ps, exix, 165 
Swan wd par, ,. 29 ode, 

It is remarkable that in Sir. xi. 31 we find “wp jn 
where D1 (ver. 33), represented in Gr. émOijoe. papor, 
seems to be wanted; and that Syr. has J\Xool oo, 
the equivalent of ‘won jm, although Lévi (perhaps 
rightly) explains it as for wp jn’. The text of Ecclus. 
having suffered so much through abbreviations, notice that 
wpd is thus convertible into first ‘wp “0 and then "wp DID. 

If xdxwous in Sir. xiii. 12 can mean vilification it may be 
for 734, cf. Jer. xx. 10 For I heard p39 n34, the defaming 
of many ... All my familiars watched (mow) for my 
‘halting, Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall 
prevail against him, and we shall take our revenge on 
him; Sir.li.23.,,n3%. With n35 and dwn we get :— 


sopen nat Sy Som xd) 3b Swan inv onto 


That is to say :— 


Cruelly he will lay a stwmblingblock for thee ; 
And will not spare defaming and lies. 


From 727 or 72 may have come o'3" with mem for 
hé (p. 471) in one way or other; and thence, with an 
explanatory wp), Syr. O39 wes dy don xb. 

To explain the Greek of the preceding clause, read Heb. 
with an abbreviation 75 ’p jn’ "tox. Then with » for n, 
as in chap. iii. 14 conversely ynon for yoan, we get 10 a) 
Gr. ovyrnpyoe Adyous cov. 

(4) But it may be said, Perhaps after all Gr. ovvrnpica 


xré represents the original Hebrew, say poo “ey NDR, 
Kkz 
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Conversely then we might read ’p "0, ’D jn, Swap im, 
a phrase transposed from chap. xxvii. 23; or we might 
take ’o for wp, which would go well with "wp or “pw. 
But, while cxdvdadov stands for wp more often than for 
Swan, I find the former after jn) only in Prov. xxix. 25 
wp in, LXX didwow odddua. In Sir. xxvii. 23 d6c8 
oxdydadov, well explained by Edersheim, seems to be for 
Swon in. He will put a scandal into thy words, “that is, 
he will purposely attach to them a meaning which will 
cause offence.” 


Sir. xiv. 1 Happy is the man whom his own mouth 
hath not troubled ; And whose heart hath not condemned 
him(?). Heb. :— 

2195 po wdy may dt wp iayy xd wR WN 

Gr. for the latter hemistich, with a variant :— 

kal ov katevtyn év AUTN Guaprias (248 mAjOe Guapriar). 


Syr. for the same :— 
Et cujus oculis non est occultatum judicium. 


Lat. :-— 
Et non est stimulatus in justitia delicti. 


105 5 ’y max xd] “Read bax... or perhaps mx, ef. Is. 
iii. 26 and xix. 8” (Schechter). Prof. Bevan explains Gr. 
katevtyn by mx or mx) (Sir. xii. 12, xlvii. 20); accepts p71 
(11) for 1; and concludes thus: “if we adopt this reading, 
and at the same time substitute 738 for 728, the sense will 
be ‘whose heart has not brought misery upon him’ (ef. xb 
mx’ chap. xv. 13). The subject (125) stands at the end of 
the clause because it answers to 1p in the clause preceding.” 
This can now be aptly illustrated from one of the British 
Museum folios of B, namely by Sir. xxxvi. 25 Heb. apy 2) 
nasy jn, Gr. xapdla orpeBAr ddoe Adar. 

As an alternative to 125 11 we might read conjecturally 
35 ps, sorrow of heart, comparing Deut. xxviii. 65 08) faXT; 
Prov. x. 22 Avan év xapdiqg, XXV. 20 xapdiay Aume?... Adm 
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avdpds BAdnre, xapdlav; Sir. xxxviii. 18 Adan xapdlas. 
Perhaps in Sir. xiv. 1 Gr. there was a reading éy Adrp 
(al. wévOer) xapdlas. . 

To account for Syr. Et cugus oculis éc., (1) suppose the 
aleph of 738 lost after xb: and its hé read as mem (p. 471). 
Then by duplicating letters we get yxy nbdy> (ef. Job 
xxviii. 21); and we may take Syr. x as for 25 ps, 
judgment of heart. Or (2), comparing from Schleusner 
8.v. xaravtccouat, “ayynn hithp. doleo... nds) niph. 
obmutesco, Dan. x. 15 xatevtynv, stupidus timore obmute- 
scebam,” suppose that Syr. read yy (for ’y2) ndx2. With 
the reading 25 7 roy mx xd1 we have 1p for the subject 
of the whole verse, and for its sense :— 

Happy is the man whose mouth hath not troubled him ; 

And hath not brought sorrow of heart wpon him. 


Sir. xiv. 9 R.V. A covetows man’s eye is not satisfied 
with his portion; And wicked injustice drieth up his 
soul, Heb. :— 

phn xin bys Sens pys 
s9pbm saxo anys pom nprdy 

Seno] Gr. wAcovéxrov, Syr. xd203. Read ‘> or ‘> from 
Isa, xxxii. 5 051 ,.. 5x5, 7 on wd> 121. Hence Syr. as 
if o> and Heb. Sens, a word used by Ben Sira but not 
here. Gr. mAcovéxrov, which gives the required sense, may 
be a rendering of **2, cf. Rosenmiiller on Isaiah J.c., “ Et 
avarus non dicetur munificus ... ‘> Gesenius fraudu- 
lentwm, doloswm interpretatur ... hic tamen. . . designatur 
talis qui per fraudes res corradit easque tenaciter tenet.” 

wy ] The one trace in Heb., as above, of the original 
Hebrew of the hemistich. So Syr. prowimi sui i.e. yn 
mispointed, as Edersheim well remarks. Gr. dd:xla movnpd 
(248 ovnpod) for fy y misread py yn (not ys py)—for this 
order of the words in Gr. cf. chap. xlii. g amdxpudos dypunvia 
with the note upon it in L’Ecclésiastique (Part I, p. 50), 
and the footnote on chap. xxxi. 1 in Camb. B. 8. 

phn saxo] Syr. perdit animam suam, Gr. dvagnpatve 
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yux}v airod, both reading we Heb. his portion is an 
evident scribal error due to 1pon xin (MS. spb tn with x 
above the line), whence first npid> or mpd) as a variant, 
and finally \pon... pon np, like “wp “wp from “py in 
chap. xiii. 12 (p. 466). Gr. dvagmpatve: xré points to the true 
original wep) wan, cf. Num. xi. 6 mwa’ wwe: (Schechter). 
Compare also Sir. vi. 3f. 12 wa wa pys; and see v3’ in 
Mandelkern’s Concordance. 

Thus we come to the sense, In the eye of a churl his 
portion is scanty; And he that 2s evil-eyed drieth up his 
own soul :— 

:wE) wo Py yD 1pbn sin pyo ‘> pys 


The word Wa‘) was of course suggested by py which has 
the sense fountain, cf. pym in the next verse. 

With Heb. [iv52] 7282 compare in the New Testament, 
And whosoever shall lose his life (or soul) for my sake shall 
Jind it ; where wep) TaKNDn $3) would be better than wx 52) 
% saxn we, or we 1 Taxn swe 521 (Delitzsch). 


Sir. xiv. 10 The eye of him that hath an evil eye(?) is 
grudging (Gr.) of bread ; And there is famine at his table. 
‘An evil (Syr.) eye lavishing bread Is as a fountain dried 
up that should well with water (?). Thus I rendered :— 


sandy dy api ond by myn py ys py (a) 
symdwn Sy px St war py pnba nap naw py (8) 


Gr. in Dr. Swete’s text or notes :— 
dpOarpds wovnpds POovepds én’ Epry (al. dprwv), 
cal éhAumys ent rhs tpaxéns avbrod. 
Syr. Oculus nequam multiplicat panem, 
Et siccum (New) projicit super mensam. 
uyn] Looking at by above (ver. 9) and n37» just below 
in (8), I think that »\yn may be from byn, say for nym or 
nyo, piel as Sir. iii. 18 qwe) byo. On this Lévi remarks 
(p. 6) that in rabbinic “on emploie plus correctement la 
préposition 3 avec ce verbe” ; thinking perhaps inter alia 
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of Aboth iv ppy3 pyon, where however there are variants 
including poy bynn (J. F., App., p. 158). In (a) we should 
perhaps read simply ond (or ‘p) by’, corresponding to 
pnd[n] nao in (8). When the writing is indistinct mem 
may be read as or for hé, or cheth, or tau. Thus nyo 
transposed might be read p'yn. 

moi] For this Dr. Schechter referred rightly to Aboth v 
nom Sw ayn (Camb. B. S., p. 50); but with Lévi I doubt 
whether it was in Ben Sira’s Hebrew. On éAdimjs Lévi 
writes that Gr. has taken n-y3. sécheresse for an adjective, 
and he concludes, “ L’avare n’ose pas manger son pain, et il 
souffre de la sécheresse, de la famine & sa table,”—thus 
(as I think) just missing the point. 

Reading with Syr. nv¥3 we may take it that Ben Sira 
means, “The evil-eyed man scants bread, and there is 
drought at his table”: he gives little to eat and nothing to 
drink. The strange mn» is accounted for by Aboth v 334 
xa nya de aninn bw (J. F, App., pp. 77,167). Supposing 
this variant in Aboth already known, we have only to 
conjecture that, in some MS. of the Wisdom of B. S. of 
earlier date than A, a note of it was made in the margin 
over against n=y¥2, and that eventually nom found its 
way from the margin into the text. Ben Sira reproduces 
the thought of Prov. xxiii. 6 f. Hat thow not the bread of 
him that hath an evil eye... Eat and drink, saith he 
to thee; but his heart is not with thee. To the votaries 
of Wisdom Sir. xv. 3 promises bread and water. 

In the above rendering of (8) from Camb. B. S. I reject 
inbwn by as a dittograph and read myn py with Syr. The 
comparison of the evil /y with a dried-up }yo is in the 
manner of Ben Sira, and it is of a piece with ‘3 wa’ in 
verse g as restored above (p. 470). 


Sir. xvi. 7 R.V. He was not pacified toward the giants 
of old time, Who revolted in their strength. Heb. :— 


:onnaa [ody] oon op D> awa xd [rex] 
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With this compare Sir. xliv. 3 Rulers of earth in their 
royalty (Gr. Lording it in their kingdoms); And men of 
name in their might. Heb., with references to "1" and 
p7233 in the right and left margins :— 


son*ya oy ‘wo omadns pax ns 


Dp ‘°025] The words wx and nd seem superfluous, 
and rhythmically the verse is better without them. On 
‘px Lévi writes: “Les géants de G. sont bien mieux en 
situation que les princes de notre texte, lequel est d’accord 
sur ce point avec S., 4 moins qu’on n’admette que PD) ait 
fini par comporter ce sens de géants, ce qui est peu 
plausible. On attendrait plutét obp:.” But the word was 
well chosen. Ben Sira of course refers to Gen. vi on 
the antediluvian “giants,” of whom together with their 
descendants he would have thought as “the mighty ones 
which were of old, men of name.” From verse 4 may have 
come the "wx and ody of Sir. xvi. 7 Heb. On Gen. vi. 
11, 13 see below under on. 

He would also have thought of Josh. xiii. 12 All the 
kingdom of Og ... who remained of the remnant of 
the giants. 21... whom Moses smote with the princes 
of Midian ... which were dukes of (*3"3) Sithon, dwelling 
in the country. Compare Ezek. xxxii. 30 fey 'D); Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 12 120) 5>; Dan. xi. 8 p20) ny. Thus his ‘3p 
goes well both with o7p and also with xw» xb, the Biblical 
n’"D) being princes who are destroyed or carried captive, 
except in Micah v. 4 D78 °3°D3 ADDY. 

ominn] Syr. gui mundum sua potentia repleverant, from 
Gen. vi. 11,13 mNdn, the earth was filled with violence. 
With the old “mighty men” of violence who were “men 
of name” Ben Sira probably means to compare the “men 
of name in their might” of chap. xliv. If so, using 779 in 
both cases, he may have written in chap. xvi. 7 :— 


He forgave not the princes of old time, 
Who domineered in their might. 
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From oO 177 would have come perhaps first oon 
(Camb. B.S., p. 30, n. 8) and then omen. The word nm, 
on which see the Lexicons, is very appropriate here. It 
is used of the men of old time (Gen. i. 28), and it may 
imply the arbitrary use of power. 


Sir. xvi. 14 A.V. Make way for every work of mercy; 
for every man shall find according to his works. 

Heb., with a letter in brackets in each hemistich suggested 
by Syr. :— 
say xd we mpry neayn S55] 
: pd xy[p} rwyos ow boy 


Gr., with variants :— 


ndon erennoovryn wojce (2? -cets, 248 toincov) rémov, 
Exaotos (106, 248 ydp) ard ra épya abrod eipyoet. 


H. and P. add the readings, moves tomo 55, 254: moinon 
TomTOVv 307. 

Reading 5> ‘> for Gr. éxaoros ydp, we have a logical 
relation between the two clauses. In the former substitute 
npn (Gr. rémov) for 12%; and in the latter omit yd as 
certainly superfluous, and perhaps brought in from Isa, 
xl, 10 105... 19¥. Then, making the first part of the 
verse @ precept, we get the sense of the A.V. rendering in 


Heb. thus :— 
sx¥p’ Ywyns oN 55 1D pip (or nwyn) mwy mpty 525 


For a like absolute use of xxo’ see Sir. xi. 10 Heb. xb om 
xyon xd wpan; Matt. vii. 8, Luke xi. 10 (sec. Delitzsch) 
RyDY eA, 


Sir, xvi. 22 pin piyx '3, Gr. paxpay yap 7 d:a0jxn. Bacher 
(J. Q. R., XII, 280) well conjectures pin “W¥N (Ps. exix. 145). 
Note that this brings together pin’ which might be read 
pin pinn, and thus helps to account for Gr., with which Dr. 
Schechter compares Micah vii. 11 pn pnv. For the inter- 
change of " and ? see above on Sir. iii. 17, xi. 10 (p. 441 f.). 
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Sir. xvi. 23-26 And a perverse man(?) will imagine 
this... Hearken... and receive my proverbs (2)... When 
God created his works from the beginning ; According to 
their parts (Heb. life). Here the fragment ends. 

Verse 23] As a first approximation transpose a vaw of 
mny 33 and read mmy 133) (Schechter). Then alter to 
myn 132 with myn for Gr. wAavépuevos, comparing Prov. 
xxi. 16 5>wn ym myn Ow, and for the whole verse read, 
say with sing. (Gr.) for pl. (Syr.) at the beginning :— 

:MNP wry AYN 73 nbs par a5 son 


Before the publication of the facsimiles Prof. Bacher, 
misled by the spacing of the printed text, wrote of nny, 
“The abbreviations 7n and y must, in accordance with G 
(4gpov kai mAavepevos), be supplemented thus: (Sy]y san 
nxt avr n[yyjn. S reproduces only the first epithet, and 
renders it by the similar term Jas. G. read 5x.” 

Gr. (ap. Swete) in the first clause éAarrovpevos xapdia 
d:avocitat tadra, and in the second xal dvyp &dpwr kal 
mravepevos diavocirat (248 Sppwv diavoeirat tAavdpevos) pupa, 
Here d:avocira: bis suggests a confusion of the two hemi- 
stichs; so that perhaps pwpd came from ndx (Lat. inania) 
taken over again and misread nbwt, folly, ef. Sir. iv. 25 
Heb. nnd for tndwe (p. 447). 

Verse 24] Perhaps the scribe wrote 2p for bow, Gr. 
émoTHUNV. 

Verse 26] The fragment of A ends abruptly :— 

pnvn by ein yeyo bx sap 
the initial mem being perhaps for 3 or 3, but corresponding 
to Gr. azd in the latter half of the verse. 


C. TayLor. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 


THE Jew has always been susceptible to the influences 
at work in the environment in which he has chanced to be. 
His mind is singularly open to the thought-waves that 
permeate his intellectual surroundings. The keen inquirer 
can learn often the leading cultural motifs of the various 
civilizations in whose midst the Jew has dwelt by familiar- 
izing himself with the remains of Jewish literary achieve- 
ment. From the earliest times this has been the case. 
The Bible indicates in many a passage the proneness of the 
Israelites to adopt the customs of the surrounding peoples 
and to accept their view-points of religion and life’. 
That the Babylonian civilization with which the Jews 
came into contact during the exile and after left more than 
a passing effect there can be little doubt; the feast of 
Purim may be instanced as a striking proof of this; 
Babylonian in origin it was given a Jewish dress and 
became incorporated into the system of Jewish observance *. 
Thus, too, the Persian environment in which the Jews 
found themselves after the passing of the Babylonian 
empire into the power of Cyrus and his successors left its 
mark*; to mention but one result of the contact with 
Zoroastrian beliefs it is only necessary to refer to the 


4 Num. xxv. 3; 1 Sam. viii. 5 ff.; 1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 11; Amos 
v. 26; Hosea iv. 12; Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 18, 19, 25. 

2 Zimmern, ‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Purimfestes,” ZAW., 
XI, 157-169; C. H. Toy, “ Esther as a Babylonian Goddess,” New World, 
VI, 130-145. 

3 Erik Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judenthum, Haarlem, 


1898, 
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influence of the Persian system of angelology and demo- 
nology on Jewish thought!; the so-called Hellenistic 
movement among the Jews of the two pre-Christian 
centuries is indication sufficient of the hospitality afforded 
to Greek thought”; the writings of Philo testify to the 
welcome which was accorded the Alexandrinian neo- 
Platonic philosophy ; in the Talmud ° there are indications 
that Jews of the early Christian centuries were influenced 
by customs and thoughts that prevailed among their neigh- 
bours ; traces of neo-Persian influence are not wanting‘; 
the Arabic philosophical movement is reflected in the pages 
of Saadia’s Faith and Knowledge, and the Aristotelian 
revival in Europe through the Christian scholiasts finds 
its Jewish counterpart in the Judeo-Spanish mediaeval 
philosophers ; so pronounced, in fact, was the mirroring of 
the life and thought of the surrounding Christian world in 
Jewry that it passed into a popular proverb in the form 
“wie es sich christelt, jiidelt es sich”; the reciprocal 
influences of Christian and Jewish life 5 were so pronounced 
that more than one church council issued edicts prohibiting 
this. All this free interplay ceased as a matter of course 
when the ghetto became an established official institution 
throughout Europe; the Jew, shut up within the ghetto 
walls and barred from all contact with the outside world 
by the ghetto gates, gradually became also intellectually 
ostracized from the thought currents in the world without. 


1 A. Kohut, Ueber die jiidische Angelologie und Déimonologie in ihrer Abhingig- 
keit vom Parsismus, Leipzig, 1866. 

2 M. Friedlander, Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt, 
Vienna, 1897; also in J.Q. R., XIV, 268. 

® Talm. Bab. Sotah 496; Ab. Zara 446; Meg. ga, 186; Chag. 146; B. K. 
83a. Talm. Jer. Sotah VII, 1; Meg. I, 11. 

* I. M. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, II, 143 ; A. Kohut, 
‘‘Was hat die Talmudische Eschatologie aus dem Parsismus auf- 
genommen ?” ZDMG., XXI, 552-591. 

* M. Guedemann, Geschichte des Ereichungswesens und der Cultur der Juden 
in Deutschland wihrend des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts, 158 ff., Vienna, 1882; 
A. Berliner, Persinliche Beziehung ischen Christen und Juden im Mitielalter, 
Halberstadt, 1882. 
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The visible material ghetto had as its concomitant the 
imperceptible intellectual ghetto. The period from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the era of ghettoism, 
is coincident with the exclusion of the Jew from all 
sympathetic concern with the culture of the world. His 
intellectual outlook was bounded by the Talmud and its 
dependent disciplines. His Weltanschawwng was restricted 
by the narrowing influence of the Shulchan Arukh and all 
that this implies. The constant confinement of the Jewish 
mind to the study of the Talmud and the casuists resulted 
in the fantastic ingenuities of pilpulism, and the rigid 
observance of the enactments codified in the Shulchan 
Arukh made of the religion a legalistic system. Pilpulism 
and shulchan-arukhism were the logical accompaniments of 
ghettoism. The jargon went hand in hand with these 
phenomena. The degradation of the Jewish communities 
of Europe was almost complete by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They were cramped intellectually ; 
they were social pariahs; politically they were non- 
existent; they spoke a language which was a strange 
conglomerate of Hebrew and German with a sprinkling 
of terms and phrases from the other languages of Europe. 
The systematic exclusion of centuries had done its work. 
But this could not last for ever.. It was unnatural. The 
Jew must once again come into contact with the larger 
world, and when this would prove to be the case he would 
follow the example of former generations, as just recounted ; 
would emerge from the intellectual prison-house in which 
he had been confined during the ghetto centuries and 
participate in the highest cultural aspirations of his time ; 
the form which the public expression of his religion had 
assumed, and the interpretation which the religion had 
received during these dark ages, would be subjected to 
searching examination in the light of the broader culture ; 
intellectual and religious emancipation usually advance 
pari passu; it is the story of religious reform resulting 
from the acquisition of intellectual freedom and civil 
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emancipation among the Jews that it is my purpose to 
narrate in these pages. 

Although the reform movement in Judaism was prac- 
tically the achievement of the nineteenth century, yet can 
it not be understood unless we succeed in tracing its 
connexion with other phenomena in the life of the Jews, 
No religious movement of this kind is isolated. It is the 
outcome of preceding causes. The immediate causes in 
this case were three; first, the new intellectual movements 
inaugurated among the Jews along lines different from the 
old methods’; secondly, the linguistic emancipation — if 
I may so term the acquisition by the Jews of a pure 
language—through the medium of Mendelssohn’s Bible 
translation ; this pure language displaced the jargon, and 
enabled the Jews to participate in the remarkable literary 
awakening that took place in Germany in the closing 
quarter of the eighteenth century and to acquire the culture 
of the time’; and, thirdly, the civil emancipation which 
began with the act of Sept. 27, 1791, of the National 
Assembly of France, which declared the Jews citizens of the 
country, and the similar enactment of the Batavian Republic 
in 1795. These things caused a complete revolution in 
Jewry. The Jews were being brought once again into 
touch with the life and culture of the world. The old 
order was changing. New hopes and ideals stirred 
hundreds among the people. In all the larger communities 
of Germany men who had acquired the new learning began 
to appear. Although comparatively few in number at first 
their influence was none the less telling chiefly because of 
their attainments. A sign of the times was the publication 
of the Jewish magazine, Ham-meassef, in Konigsberg in 

1 Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, III, 317; Holdheim, 


Geschichte der Entstehung und Entwickelung der jiidischen Reformgemeinde in 
Berlin, 23 (Berlin, 1857); M. Levin, Die Reform des Judenthums, 19 (Berlin, 


1895). 
2 Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden, 14; Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, V, 7; Holdheim, Berliner Reformgemeinde, 


14; S. Stern, Geschichte des Judenthums, 184, 
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1783; the band of men who wrote for its pages, mostly 
friends or disciples of Mendelssohn and known as the 
Meassefim, did much towards spreading the new culture 
among their co-religionists’. Although these phenomena 
caused unwonted disquiet in the Jewish communities, 
Rabbis of the old school felt correctly that the new 
education was dealing a death-blow to the old era; hence 
their anathema against Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Pentateuch and Hartwig Wessely’s open letter to his 
co-religionists which advised them to educate their children 
along the lines laid down in the Toleration Edict of the 
Emperor Joseph II of Austria in 1784, viz. in secular 
branches and in the German language. But anathemas 
cannot stay the progress of events. They are usually the 
last resort of the entrenched authorities who feel their 
power waning. An interesting side-light is thrown on the 
conditions at this critical juncture, when the old Judaism 
was struggling to retain its hold and the new had not yet 
made its appearance, by the document addressed by one of 
the foremost rabbis of the time to his congregation, I refer 
to the letter of farewell written by Rabbi Hirsch] Levin, the 
aged chief rabbi of the Berlin community. He was not 
a fanatic. He did not join with other rabbis in their 
denunciation of Mendelssohn and Wessely. On the con- 
trary he was an admirer of Mendelssohn. This rabbinical 
chief was greatly distressed at the disquieting conditions 
prevalent in Germany’s chief Jewish congregation towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. He recognized that 
changes were impending, but he could not comprehend 
what it all meant. Judaism seemed to him to be threatened 
with some great danger and to be near dissolution. Because 

1 The chief writers for this magazine were Isaac Euchel who translated 
the Prayer Book and also the Book of Proverbs; the celebrated physician, 
Michael Friedlander ; the ingenuous grammarian, Joel Loewe of Breslau ; 
the philologist, Isaac Satanow of Berlin ; Herz Homburg, superintendent 
of the Jewish schools in the Austrian empire that were founded after the 


formulation of the edict of the Emperor Joseph ; Hartwig Wessely, and 
others, 
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of this sad situation he states that he desires to resign his 
office and go to Jerusalem to end his days in the Holy 
Land, for he cannot bear to witness any longer the decay 
of the religious life among his people. From such expres- 
sions the inference is drawn readily that the rabbinical 
interpretation of Judaism had ceased to appeal to a large 
section of the community. There was a conflict between 
the demands made by the traditional religion and the life 
the people were leading. Further, the larger thought, 
nurtured by the philosophical and literary culture of the 
time, could find no religious satisfaction in the observance 
of forms, customs, and ceremonies that had been unhesi- 
tatingly and unquestionably accepted by the fathers as 
constituting an essential element of the faith. No wonder 
that the old rabbi felt that the ground was slipping from 
beneath his feet. He and such as he knew but one rule 
for the Jew, and that was the faithful performance of every 
jot and tittle of religious observance as codified in the 
Shulchan Arukh. Here, however, were hundreds upon 
whom this obligation sat lightly, aye, who disregarded 
utterly many an injunction that he considered of supreme 
importance. But although the impending change was in 
the air, the eighteenth century witnessed but one practical 
demonstration of the working of the new spirit. This, too, 
not in Germany but in Holland. In 1796 a congregation 
was organized in Amsterdam under the name and title 
Adath Jeshurun, whose avowed purpose was to introduce 
some reforms, but these were so insignificant that although 
the formation of the congregation was the outcome of great 
agitation’, the results were painfully inadequate. These 
results were merely the abolition of some piutim? or 
liturgical pieces wherewith the synagogal service had 
become overburdened, and the use of the vernacular in 
public addresses *. 
1 Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, IX, 120. 


2 Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 147. 
3 Jost’s Israelitische Annalen, I, 58. 
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Before passing to the story of the reform movement 
and detailing its significance and its progress, it may be 
well to consider briefly the attitude in this matter of 
Mendelssohn, and of one other prominent figure in eight- 
eenth-century Jewry who made a peculiar attempt towards 
solving the religious problem involved in the transition 
from the old life of the ghetto to the new life of the latter 
days in which he lived. Mendelssohn is frequently spoken 
of as the originator of the reform movement in Judaism. 
This rests upon a misconception. True, Mendelssohn made 
the reform movement possible by giving the impulse to 
modern education and culture among the Jews. But a 
religious reformer he was not!. Quite the contrary. He 
conformed strictly to every requirement and demand of 
rabbinical Judaism. His conception of Judaism was that 
it is divine legislation? ; that since the ceremonial law was 
revealed by God, it has potency and must be observed 
until it shall be repealed distinctly by another revelation. 
But Holdheim pointed out in a number of passages * how 
poorly taken Mendelssohn’s position was in this matter. 
The Pentateuch as well as the prophets teach positive 
religious doctrines; therefore Judaism demands belief as 
well as practice. As for the contention that another 
revelation is necessary to repeal the ceremonial laws, 
Holdheim gave utterance to the striking thought that the 
spirit of the age is also a revelation of God, and that this 
commanded the abolition of many observances that had 
religious sanction at one time; besides, many of the 
ceremonies considered obligatory by the rabbinical Jew 
are the products of the Talmudic age, were these also 
revealed? One cannot help but feel that Mendelssohn's 
position was inconsistent. He would not grant that 
religious beliefs and practices are subject to the same 


1 Holdheim, Geschichte der Berliner Reformgemeinde, 121 note. 

2 Jerusalem, 31. 

5 Autonomie der Rabbiner, 38, 45. Vortrdge tiber die mosaische Religion, 59 ; 
Ceremonialgesetz im Messiasreich, 58, 68. 
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laws of change and progress as obtain in other provinces 
of human thought and activity. For him Judaism was 
a closed chapter. The contention of reform Judaism is the 
very opposite. For Mendelssohn every ceremony was of 
eternal validity ; for the Jewish reformers ceremonies were 
transitory expressions of the religious spirit and had to be 
accommodated to the changing needs of successive ages. 
But Mendelssohn did not live to see this thought become 
dominant. In his own life he succeeded in avoiding the 
conflict between the old Judaism and the new culture; 
how artificial his position was grows clear from the 
religious experiences of his own offspring; being children 
of the era of enlightenment and having received an in- 
tellectual training in accordance with the spirit of the 
time, they could find no satisfaction in the ceremonial 
observance that passed for Judaism, and all of them 
abandoned the ancestral faith. There were hundreds in 
a similar plight; the reform movement was the outcome 
of the clear thought that distinguished the permanent 
from the transitory in religion. Mendelssohn, interpreting 
Judaism to be a mere legislation, could not have formu- 
lated such a programme. Hence we repeat that, although 
his labours on behalf of the intellectual culture of the Jews 
were one of the moving causes that led to the agitation in 
Judaism known as the reform movement, he was not a 
religious reformer, as little as was Ezekiel Landau of 
Prague, one of the hyper-orthodox rabbis who pronounced 
the ban upon his German translation of the Pentateuch. 

A peculiar attempt at the solution of the religious 
difficulties in Judaism at the close of the eighteenth 
century was made by David Friedlander, the best-known 
of the disciples of Mendelssohn. Friedlinder was a man 
of broad culture and was keenly interested in the forward 
movements among his co-religionists. He was one of the 
leading spirits in the foundation of the first school that 
taught secular branches to Jewish children. This was the 
Jewish Free School of Berlin, founded in 1778. He was 
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also active in a literary way, and published among other 
things a translation of the Hebrew Prayer Book (Berlin, 
1786). This translation met with opposition on the part 
of the rabbis of the old school similar to that aroused by 
Mendelssohn’s Pentateuch translation. Eleazer Fleckeles 
of Prague denounced it vehemently in a pamphlet, Olath 
Zibbur, and declared the translation of the Hebrew prayers 
into German to be one of the greatest of sins. Friedlander 
answered him in an “Open Letter to the German Jews,” 
in which he set forth the necessity of the people under- 
standing the prayers, and denounced the obscurantism that 
finds in the mere use of the Hebrew some saving power, 
even though what is prayed in that language be un- 
intelligible. 

The distressing condition of affairs among the Jews of 
Berlin toward the close of the eighteenth century, religiously 
speaking, led Friedlander to take a fantastic step. As said 
above, rabbinical Judaism which had degenerated into a 
casuistical system of legalistic intricacies had lost its hold 
upon many ; the service in the synagogue with its sale of 
the mitzwoth, its disorder, its interminable length, was 
undignified, and repelled rather than attracted them. Added 
to this was the fact that these men found the doors leading 
to the professions or official careers closed to them because 
they were Jews. All these circumstances led to an exten- 
sive abandonment of Judaism. Conversions to Christianity 
were numerous. This appalling state of affairs induced 
Friedlander to write in 1799 his notorious “Open Letter 
of Several Jewish Fathers to Councillor Teller” (Send- 
schreiben einiger jiidischer Hausvater an den Probst 
Teller). In this communication Friedlander declared him- 
self and his sympathizers ready to accept Christianity, on 
the condition that they might dispense with the distinctive 
Christian doctrines such as the trinity, the divinity of 
Jesus, and the observance of the Christian festivals. He 
declared further that Judaism in its essentiality requires 
belief in but three doctrines, the unity of God, the immor- 

L12 
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tality of the soul, and the mission to reach out towards 
moral perfection. Teller’s answer was discouraging as 
was to be expected from an orthodox Christian; for even 
though the writers of the letter had expressed their 
willingness to call themselves Christians, what they pro- 
posed was far from a declaration of Christianity ; it was 
the play of Hamlet without Hamlet. From the Jewish 
standpoint, too, Friedlander made a serious mistake. In 
truth he evidenced by this open letter that he did not 
understand Judaism. The past development of Judaism 
cannot be thrown overboard lightly as he purposed to do. 
Judaism represents a growth, as the Jewish reformers 
insisted strenuously. True, their opponents declared con- 
stantly that this movement implied a complete break with 
the past: but the scholars and thinkers who are the founders 
of reform in Judaism justified their standpoint by the fact 
that their researches had convinced them that in Judaism 
there was a constant development ; that the past furnished 
ample indications that the stream of thought was ever 
flowing; that forms, prayers, and ceremonies were the 
products of different times; “every era in the history of 
Judaisin is of importance; the present can break with the 
past as little as any separate limb can dissociate itself from 
the body without suffering serious injury. Such a con- 
nexion with the past means not the dominance of dead 
custom, but the persistence of the living idea which per- 
meates all ages with its vigour, and if it leads to different 
developments this does not justify a disregard of its origins. 
If anywhere it is in the religious province that reform 
alone brings blessing.” Thus wrote Geiger’, and his 
position was shared by all who understood the true in- 
wardness of the reform movement?. In truth, as shall 
be shown later on, it was the investigations of scholars 


1 “ Nothwendigkeit und Mass einer Reform des jiidischen Gottesdien- 
stes,” in Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 205. 

? Ibid., 127, 187, 204. Holdheim, Verketzerung und Gewissensfreiheit, 
passim. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, II, 271. Levin, Reform des Judenthums, 80, 
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into the past productions of the Jewish mind and spirit 
that laid the foundations for the true reform movement. 
Friedlander therefore was most superficial in his sensational 
letter to Teller. If, as has been stated by an apologist for 
Friedlander’, this letter was a counsel of despair because 
of the wholesale defections from Judaism, the proposed 
remedy was equivalent to killing the patient. I have dwelt 
at some length upon this incident because it illustrates how 
deeply the waters of Jewish life were stirred in the years 
immediately preceding the birth of the reform movement ; 
the ship of Judaism had been loosened from the old 
moorings and was floundering in strange waters; many 
had deserted the ship; far-seeing ones among the faithful 
discerned that the ship required a new anchor; this they 
found in the movement that reconciled the teachings and 
practices of Judaism with the culture, the needs and the 
spirit of the time. 


Schools. Israel Jacobson. 


The road to the reform movement lay really through 
the schools of modern tendency that began to be founded 
among the Jews in the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century”. True, from time immemorial there had been pro- 
vision for the education of the young. But this education 
had come to be restricted to purely Hebrew instruction. 
In Germany the Jewish schools had fallen to a sorry state. 
The schoolmasters were for the most part uncouth Poles, 
devoid of all pedagogical ability. The cheder, as the Jewish 
school was called, was synonymous with disorder; the 
children learned little and the influence of the instructors 
was not for the best. A thorough-going reform of the 
school system was necessary if the Jews were once again 
to participate in the life of the world as seemed likely from 


1 Schreiber, Reformed Judaism and its Pioneers, 34 (Spokane, 1892). 
2 Levin, Die Reform des Judenthums, 19. Bernfeld, Juden und Judenthum 
im tgten Jahrhundert, 28. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, 317. 
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the signs of the times. This was accomplished by the 
establishment of schools in various places where training 
in the Hebrew branches was supplemented by instruction 
in secular studies ; a decree providing for the establishment 
of one of these schools declared that “a regular school 
should be founded in which the children, besides receiving 
instruction in the religious branches, should be taught pure 
morality, love for humanity, their duties as subjects, as 
well as writing, reckoning, language, geography, history, 
and natural science, in order that the rising generation 
may be educated to become useful citizens of the State.” 
Children reared in such a school could not help but become 
disaffected with the views and conditions that had been 
accepted by their parents as a matter of course. The 
first of these schools in order of time was the Jewish Free 
School of Berlin, adverted to above as having been founded 
in 1778 by David Friedlander and his brother-in-law Itzig. 
This school was superintended for a time by that remark- 
able thinker, Lazarus Bendavid, a Kantian and a fine spirit. 
Bendavid was one of the foremost figures among the Jews 
of the “enlightenment” period; he had been ordered to 
leave Vienna by the police on the charge of being an 
“innovator,” because in a pamphlet, “The Characteristics 
of the Jews,” called forth by the Toleration Edict of 
Joseph II, he had given expression to several very liberal 
ideas on ceremonialism and religion: the statement which 
gave the greatest offence was the assertion that the faults 
of the Jews arose from the oppression to which they 
had been subjected ; this was construed as an attack on 
Christianity. Coming to Berlin he lived the quiet life 
of the thinker, supported himself by grinding lenses after 
the manner of Spinoza, and lent what influence he 
possessed to the forward movement among his co- 
religionists. In 1791 the Wilhelmsschule was instituted 
in Breslau in accordance with the decree mentioned above ; 
similar schools were founded in Dessau (Franzschule, 1800), 
’ Breslau, May 21, 1790. 
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in Seesen by Israel Jacobson (1801), in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (the Philanthropin, 1804), in Wolfenbiittel (the 
Samson school, 1807), in Cassel (1809). It was through 
the influence exerted by the instruction given in such 
schools that the first reform of the ritual and the public 
worship became actualized ; in these schools a service was 
instituted for the pupils in which reforms were introduced 
that would not have been tolerated in the synagogue ; thus 
the children became accustomed to innovations, and when 
they grew to maturity often enlisted in the cause of reform! ; 
frequently when the reformers did not venture to introduce 
sermons and songs in the vernacular into the service in the 
synagogue, this was done in the schools, and these school 
services were attended by many adults who would have 
felt compunction in encouraging by their presence a similar 
service in the house of worship proper?. 

I have mentioned the name of Israel Jacobson in con- 
nexion with the foundation of the school at Seesen. He 
was the man of action who inaugurated the reform move- 
ment in Judaism. Born in Halberstadt in 1768, he 
married at the age of nineteen the daughter of Herz 
Samson, the wealthy Hofjude of Brunswick. Through 
his business connexions he travelled extensively and 
noted the peculiar conditions existing among the Jews. 
Deeply attached to his people and his faith, he could 
not but view with concern the indifference of the cultured 
Jews of the period, notably in Berlin, to their religion; 
the rupture between this cultured class and the mass of 
the people was becoming more and more pronounced ; 
the Judaism of the synagogue had degenerated into a 
lifeless formalism ; the forms, customs, and ceremonies had 
usurped the place of the essentials; the public service 
consisted of an endless recitation of frequently unintelli- 
gible liturgical pieces, and was marked by such noise and 
indecorum as consorted ill with the spirit of devotion ; 

1 Jost, op. cit., III, 325. 
2 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, I, 240. 
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there was nothing to attract one to whom religion meant 
something more than the slavish observance of traditional 
forms that however religiously significant they may once 
have been, had lost all power to impress. He felt that 
there must be some middle way between the contemptuous 
attitude of the so-called enlightened ones towards Judaism 
and the official expression of the faith from which the 
living breath had departed, leaving only the dry bones. 
This middle way spelt reform ; Jacobson became convinced 
that reforms of some kind must be inaugurated ; he him- 
self was not capable of introducing a thorough-going 
reform based upon an intimate acquaintance with the 
sources of Judaism and its development; he had neither 
the knowledge nor the grasp to accomplish this. He was 
neither a scholar nor a philosopher. He was a practical 
man of great intelligence and some learning who under- 
stood the needs of the people. He had the inclination and 
the means to toil for the improvement of his co-religionists. 
He proceeded cautiously and began his activity in the 
cause of reform by founding the school at Seesen as 
already mentioned. Through his generosity, his wealth, 
and the prominence of his family connexions he acquired 
an influential position. His influence grew from year to 
year because of his untiring activity. The French occu- 
pation of western Germany afforded him his long-desired 
opportunity. The kingdom of Westphalia was formed 
by Napoleon for the purpose of giving his brother Jerome 
a throne; the code of France became the law of the land; 
the Jews were benefited by the change ; they received the 
full rights of citizenship, and by a decree of March 31, 
1808, there was established, after the French model, a con- 
sistory with its seat in Cassel that was to direct and 
regulate all Jewish affairs. Jacobson was named president 
of the consistory. The other members of the consistory 
were three rabbis and two laymen. The manner in which 
the consistory was to proceed was a matter of great concern 
to Jacobson ; he consulted with three of the foremost Jews 
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of the generation as to the best course to pursue, viz. 
David Friedlander of Berlin, Professor Wolfsohn of Breslau, 
and David Frankel, director of the Francis School of 
Dessau and an editor of the newly-established magazine 
Sulamith, the first Jewish magazine edited in the German 
language. Friedlander was particularly insistent that the 
consistory should blaze a new path. But the officers of 
the consistory, although giving him a respectful hearing, 
determined not to antagonize rabbinical Judaism. Jacob- 
son directed the activity of the consistory along the lines 
he had laid down at Seesen. A school was established at 
Cassel in which instruction was given in elementary 
branches. Divine service was held every Saturday in the 
chapel of the school; the prayers were partly in Hebrew, 
partly in German ; a member of the consistory, frequently 
the president, delivered an address in the vernacular; 
German hymns were sung. These slight innovations were 
the beginning of the reform movement as a practical 
achievement. The rabbis who were members of the con- 
sistory took pains to show that these apparent innovations 
did not transgress any prescribed rabbinical enactments. 
The school service met with such favour that Jacobson 
determined upon a bolder step. He built a temple at 
Seesen at his own expense, placed an organ in it, and 
formed a choir from among the pupils of the school. This 
temple was dedicated with great éclat on July 17, 1810. 
The event was described as the Festival of the Jewish 
Reformation. Professors, Christian clergymen, and govern- 
_ mental officials were present. Jacobson was enthusiasti- 
cally praised in more than one literary effusion inspired 
by the occasion. The dedication of this temple was 
considered the beginning of a new era for the Jewish 
people. From this temple a new spirit was to go forth 
that would revolutionize Jewry. The Jewish people would 
now emerge from the isolation of centuries. Many of these 
expressions were bombastic and extravagant. Jacobson, 
however, seems to have taken them quite seriously. He 
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really thought that the religious difficulties that were cor- 
roding the very vitals of his people were now solved. 
But the evil lay deeper than he had the power to fathom. 
The reforms with which his name is associated were purely 
external. He did all he could according to his light. 
But he did not, because he could not, penetrate to the 
heart of the distemper that was playing such havoc with 
the inherited traditions. He failed to recognize that there 
was an essential conflict between the viewpoint of rabbini- 
cal Judaism and that of the new era which was dawning 
for the Jews. His was not the philosophical insight to 
determine and to designate the essentials of the religion, 
to show how these had been overshadowed by non-essen- 
tials and to define the real significance of the ceremonial 
law and its proper place in the outworking of religious 
development; his was not the scholarly acumen to set 
forth clearly the theses that would prove the new move- 
ment to be a necessity if Judaism was to continue to 
influence as a religious force those born within the pale, 
and if there was not to be a complete break between 
religion and life. The superficial ills only were evident 
to him. He noted the estrangement of many from the 
faith. He observed also that many a custom had crept 
into the public service that was unaesthetic. The manner 
of conducting the service offended good taste. Many of 
the prayers were unintelligible. He thought that these 
things alone were the causes of the alienation of Jews, 
especially in the larger cities, from the synagogue. Hence 
his whole aim was to aestheticize the service; German 
sermons, German hymns, some German prayers—these he 
considered the means of making the religion a living entity 
to his generation as it had been to the fathers. But these 
few external reforms did not meet the case. They simply 
touched the rim of the problem. But with all his limita- 
tions his fame is secure as the pioneer who led the way 
in taking active steps towards the reform of the service. 
The German sermon as a regular feature of the service 
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was considered a marked innovation and aroused the 
opposition of the rabbis of the traditional school. They 
were accustomed to preach but twice a year, on the 
Sabbath preceding Passover and on the Sabbath of the 
penitential season between New Year's Day and the Day 
of Atonement. In these sermons, or rather expositions, 
they explained the laws to be observed in connexion 
with the festivals. They spoke either in Hebrew or in 
the German-Jewish jargon. To preach in pure German 
was therefore denounced as an unjustifiable innovation, for 
no other reason than that it had not been done in the past. 
True, the dedication of the Jacobson temple was not the 
first occasion on which a German sermon had been preached 
in a synagogue, but it gave prominence to the practice and 
assured it an accredited place in the service as a regular 
feature. The earliest record we have of such a sermon is 
connected with the name of Moses Mendelssohn. He wrote 
three sermons, which were preached in the synagogue of 
Berlin by the chief rabbi David Hirschel Frankel, in cele- 
bration of the victories of Frederick the Great at Rossbach 
and Leuthen and of the conclusion of the treaty of peace at 
Hubertusberg’. These were, however, exceptional utterances. 
The first preacher who made a practice of delivering sermons 
in German was Joseph Wolf, co-editor with David Frankel 
of the magazine Sulamith. Wolf delivered his first German 
sermon in Dessau in 1808. Although preaching in the ver- 
nacular was considered one of the chief reforms, still was it 
in reality merely a return to a practice that was quite 
prevalent in a much earlier day. It is true that such 


1 It is of more than passing interest that the English translation of one 
of these sermons was the first Jewish publication printed in Philadelphia, 
U.S. A.: it appeared in the year 1763 under the title ‘‘A Thanksgiving 
Sermon for the Important and Astonishing Victory obtained on the Fifth 
of December, mpccivu, over the united and far superior Forces of the 
Austrians in Silesia. Preached on Sabbath, the tenth of said month, at 
the Synagogue of the Jews in Berlin, by David Hirschel Frinkel, Arch- 
Rabbi. Translated from the German original printed at Berlin.” See 
Publications of the Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc., I, 63. 
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preaching had been unknown among the Jews for some 
time past. But this was due to untoward circumstances, 
Such as did not know the development of Jewish homiletic 
effort imagined that there was some inherent objection to 
it. Here was an instance in which scholarship became the 
handmaid of reform. In his remarkable and epoch-making 
book, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (Berlin, 
1832), Leopold Zunz proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that preaching in the vernacular had obtained among 
the Jews in many lands in earlier times, and that therefore 
the outcry against sermons in German as being in violation 
of Jewish tradition was due to ignorance of that tradition. 
Jacobson had the correct intuition that preaching in the 
vernacular might attract to the synagogue some who had 
become estranged. The rabbis of the old school were 
living practically in an age that was past; their generation 
had outgrown them ; they were unable to meet the religious 
requirements of the people; they could not preach; what 
they called preaching was an explanation of rabbinic 
observance or a fantastic explanation of Biblical passages 
which in many instances they did not understand, owing 
to their ignorance of Hebrew grammar!; nor could they 
be expected to preach in a manner edifying to men and 
women whose outlook upon life and whose interpretation 
of religion was so much broader than theirs. 

As long as rabbinism was the acceptable interpretation 
of Judaism the spoken word was not missed by the people; 
the rabbis explained the laws of religious practice which 
were the be-all of the religious life; the rabbi was not 
expected to bea preacher, but an adept in casuistical 
interpretation, with its thousand-branched tree growing 
from the roots of Talmudical dialectics. But when life 
began to mean something more than rabbinism could 
explain satisfactorily, when the two civilizations came 
into conflict, the old represented by rabbinism and suited 
only to ghetto-conditions, that is, an existence. self-centred 

1 Dembitz, Services in Synagogue and Home, 295; Philadelphia, 1898. 
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and isolated, and the new adopted by the people of the 
contemporaneous age who had emerged from the exclusion 
of the ghetto and were sharing in the larger life of their 
new possibilities, it was inevitable that the old had to give 
way if the children of the latter days were to be retained 
within the fold. Their religion would have to be expounded 
in an intelligible and acceptable manner; hence the necessity, 
among other things, of the sermon in the vernacular. 

To sum up then, we may say that Jacobson’s claim to the 
first place, in point of time, in the history of the reform 
movement in Judaism is based upon his effort and his 
success in making the service attractive to many of his 
contemporaries. The true significance of this earliest effort 
in behalf of reform lies in the attention it aroused to the 
possibility of giving Judaism a public expression sympa- 
thetic to the living generation. However, this first attempt 
at reform which is associated with the name of Jacobson 
must be considered merely the forerunner of the true 
reform movement whose chief protagonist was Abraham 
Geiger ; this was based upon the historical and philosophical 
interpretation of the principles of the religion. The 
Jacobson movement did not spread beyond Westphalia, 
and even there did not continue long, for with the downfall 
of Napoleon the Westphalian kingdom ceased to be a 
French possession, and the French institutions, among 
them the Jewish consistory, were abolished. This, how- 
ever, did not end Jacobson’s activity in behalf of the 
reform of the ritual. We shall meet him again as a 
prominent figure in the early attempts at reform in the 
Prussian capital, whither he removed after the collapse of , 
the consistory at Cassel. 


The French Synhedrin. 


We must interrupt the thread of the narrative of the 
development of the reform movement in Germany for 
a brief space, in order to cast a glance upon Jewish 
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conditions in the neighbouring country of France. The 
Jews of that land had obtained civil emancipation by the 
act of the Assembly of September 27,1791. The political 
events in France were of so absorbing a nature during the 
next fifteen years that everything else sank into insig- 
nificance. There were certainly no inner agitations within 
the Jewish communities to compare with the stir among 
the Jews of Germany. The new learning which was the 
immediate cause of the dissatisfaction with rabbinism 
among the German Jews had not asserted itself among 
their French brethren. Although civilly emancipated and 
to all intents and purposes citizens of France, mediaeval 
conditions, religiously and intellectually speaking, con- 
tinued among them. The emancipation of the Jews, too, 
had not been accepted with equanimity by all classes. 
There were constant complaints against the unfitness of 
the Jews for citizenship as being not only distinct in their 
religion but a strange people within the state’. Notably 
from Alsace did these charges emanate, especial stress 
being laid upon the usurious practices of the Jews, and 
the consequent helplessness of the peasants who may have 
fallen into their clutches: the further charge was made 
that the Jews had no sense of patriotism or civic honour. 
Napoleon, who from the beginning of his career had been 
quite favourably disposed toward the Jews, had changed 
his attitude after the battle of Austerlitz*. The affairs of 
the Jews were discussed at length in several meetings of 
the council of state in the year 1806. Napoleon, speaking 
through his mouthpiece Molé, was for curtailing the rights 
of the Jews*. This met with determined opposition on the 
part of several members of the council. It was thereupon 
determined to call a convention of Jewish notabilities, 
through whom the affairs of the Jews were to be regulated. 
In a decree issued May 30, 1806, the Emperor commanded 


1 I.éon Kahn, Les Juifs & Paris, 86 (Paris, 1889). 
2 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, XI, 268. 
> Guizot in Revue des Deux Mondes for July, 1867, 18-20. 
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the attendance at Paris in July of that year of the foremost 
men among the Jews (“une synagogue générale des Juifs’’), 
who were to express the wishes of the Jews and to make 
such suggestions as should induce their brethren to exchange 
the degrading occupations that they were engaged in for 
honourable trades. The call aroused great enthusiasm 
among Jews of foreign lands’, who knew nothing of the 
immediate cause of the Emperor’s action or of his own 
feelings towards his Jewish subjects, which were anything 
but friendly *. The assembly opened on July 26, 1806, in 
the Hétel de Ville. There were 110 notables present, who 
had been selected by the prefects of the various departments 
of France, of the German provinces that had come under 
French rule, and of Italy which was likewise under French 
suzerainty. Abraham Furtado of Bordeaux was elected 
presiding officer. The most distinguished man of the 
assembly was David Sinzheim, rabbi in Strasburg*. The 
Emperor submitted to the second meeting on July 29 
twelve questions for discussion and decision. These 
questions were :— 

1. Are Jews permitted to marry several wives? 

2. Does the Jewish law permit divorce? Is such divorce 
valid without the sanction of the civil court or if obtained 
by laws which are in opposition to the French code? 

3. May a Jewess marry a Christian or a Jew a Christian 
woman? or does the Jewish law permit marriages between 
Jews only ? 

4. Do the Jews consider the French their brethren, or do 
they look upon them as aliens? 

5. In either case, what duties does their law prescribe 
for the Jews towards Frenchmen of other faiths ? 

6. Do the Jews who are natives of France and are 
treated as French citizens by the law look upon France 


1 “Reform des Judenthums in Frankreich und Italien,” Sulamith, II, 
3 ff. (Dessau, 1807). 

® Kahn, Les Juifs & Paris, 88. 

5 Sulamith, I, 183. 
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as their fatherland? Do they consider themselves in duty 
bound to defend it? Are they obliged to obey the laws 
and to satisfy all the demands of the civil code ? 

7. Who appoints the rabbis ? 

8. What magisterial power do the rabbis exercise over 
the Jews and what judicial authority do they possess ? 

9. Does their authority rest upon written laws or upon 
tradition ? 

1o. Are there trades which are forbidden the Jew by his 
religion ? 

11. Does their law forbid the Jews to exact usury from 
their co-religionists ? 

12. Does it forbid or permit them to exact usury from 
their non-Jewish fellow citizens ? 

It was notably the third question which aroused the 
most active and heated discussion. It was in this debate 
that the statement was made for the first time in a public 
assembly that Judaism had been distorted frequently by 
rabbinical enactments in the course of the centuries, and 
that it was necessary to return to the Bible as the source 
and basis of religious practice. Such an utterance indi- 
cated clearly that a new era had dawned, and that the 
people were growing restive under the yoke of rabbinism. 
The question was answered evasively to the effect that 
marriage between Israelites and Christians contracted 
according to the laws of the “Code Civil” are from a civil 
standpoint binding and valid, and although such marriages 
cannot be invested with the religious forms, they shall 
not entail disciplinary punishment (anathema!). The 
other questions were readily and satisfactorily answered. 
The replies of the assembly showed clearly that the Jews 
were not a “nation within the nation?,” that their non- 
participation in the past in the interests of the nation was 
not their own fault, but was due to the repressive legisla- 

1 Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, 97 (Cincinnati, 1884). 


2 An expression which had been used by Napoleon himself, ‘une 
nation dans la nation” ; see Kuhn, op. cit., 88. 
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tion to which they had been subject, that they were 
distinct from their compatriots in their religion only. The 
answers were satisfactory to the Emperor. Desiring to 
give them the force of law and yet not wishing to issue 
a special decree for that purpose, he determined to compass 
this end through the agency of a Jewish legislative body 
to be known as the Great Synhedrin. In a letter dated 
August 23, 1806, he wrote to his minister De Champagne 
that it is his purpose “to constitute the Assembly actually 
gathered in Paris into a Great Synhedrin, whose acts shall 
be placed beside those of the Talmud as articles of faith 
and principles of religious legislation.” This body was to 
consist of seventy-one members, like the great Synhedrin 
of old in the land of Palestine. The assembly of notables 
was directed to make all preparations for the session of 
the Synhedrin. On October 6, 1806, Napoleon issued a 
decree in Hebrew, French, and Italian, convening the 
Great Synhedrin. The sessions of the Synhedrin opened 
on February 9, 1807; its organization was on the lines 
of the ancient Synhedrin, the presiding officers being called 
nassi, ab beth din, and chacham. Its meetings continued 
through one month, final adjournment taking place on 
March 9. It accomplished little beyond placing the seal 
of its approval upon the answers of the assembly of 
notables. It was undoubtedly Napoleon’s love for the 
sensational and the spectacular that prompted him to 
attempt this revival of the old Jewish legislative body on 
French soil. The French Synhedrin requires mention in 
the history of the reform movement because, even if its 
members did not declare in so many words the repudiation 
of the traditional belief in the return to Palestine and 
all the doctrines dependent upon this, yet their answer 
to the fourth and sixth questions, to the effect that they 
looked upon Frenchmen as their brethren and France as 
their native country, implied this, and the answer to the 
eighth question indicated that they considered rabbinical 
jurisdiction in civil and judicial matters a thing of the 
VOL, XV, Mm 
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past. Still, in spite of this approach to the spirit of 
the reform movement, this latter made but little headway 
among the French communities beyond some aesthetic 
improvements in the service here and there; even these 
external reforms were slow in being adopted, for as late 
as 1839 the author of the famous Tsarphati letters declared, 
“Tf reforms are not introduced the Jews will either become 
absolutely indifferent or enter the Christian Church ?.” 
Rabbinical Judaism continued to be officially recognized ; 
the reform movement did not make great progress there, 
and the result was much as Tsarphati predicted. 


Early Reforms in Berlin. The Science of Judaism. 


The famous edict of March 11, 1812, issued by the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William III, at the initiative of his 
noble and liberal-minded prime minister Hardenberg, was 
interpreted by the Jews of that country, and notably by 
those living in the city of Berlin, as the beginning of a 


new period of light and freedom. And in truth they were 
justified in entertaining this feeling. In unmistakable 
terms this emancipatory edict removed from the Jewish 
inhabitants of the Prussian state the restrictions and wrongs 
of centuries. It declared them to be natives, and raised 
them to the rank of Prussian citizenship on the condition 
that they took family names and employed the German 
or any other living language in place of the jargon in their 
daily lives and transactions. It gave them permission to 
settle anywhere in the land and to acquire real estate; 
it made them eligible for teachers’ positions and for com- 
munal offices; all restrictive trade conditions were abolished, 
as well as all special taxes which they had been compelled 
to pay as Jews. In return they had to assume all the 
obligations of citizenship, such as taxes and military 
service. Rabbinical jurisdiction was to cease. There were 


? Quoted in Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, III, 151, from the 
Courrier de la Moselle. 
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a number of inhibitory paragraphs also, but the general 
tendency of the edict was such as made for freedom in 
so marked a degree, that it is not surprising that the Jews 
of Berlin looked upon it almost in the light of their magna 
charta ; the elders of the Jewish community, David Hirsch, 
Bendix, Friedlander, and Gumpertz, addressed a letter of 
thankful appreciation to the king'. True, the edict did 
not touch the religious affairs of the Jews further than 
to demand that rabbinical jurisdiction cease; it left ex- 
pressly for future consideration the ecclesiastical conditions 
and the education of the Jews, for the regulation of which 
“men of the Jewish faith who enjoy the public confidence 
because of their attainments and uprightness?” were to 
be drawn into consultation. Here again, as in Westphalia, 
we find that the acquisition of civil emancipation was the 
beginning of active efforts for religious emancipation. 
Shortly after the promulgation of this edict David Fried- 
linder wrote a pamphlet, entitled “On the Changes in 
the Service in the Synagogues made netessary by the new 
Organization of the Jewish Schools in the Prussian States” 
(Ueber die durch die neue Organisation der Judenschulen 
in den preussischen Staaten nothwendig gewordene Um- 
bildung ihres Gottesdienstes in den Synagogen. Berlin, 
1812). In this pamphlet he indicated the lines along which 
the religious and educational affairs of the Jews ought 
to be directed. He dwelt particularly on the necessity of 
a reorganization of the schools and a reform of the service ; 
the chief features of the latter were to be the abolition 
of all prayers having a national Jewish colouring and the 
introduction of the German as the language of the service. 
This publication met with decided disapproval on the part 
of the rabbinical Jews, who were opposed to any and every 
change in the ritual or the customs; the king to whom 
Friedlander had submitted a copy of the pamphlet was 
on the point of answering the author to the effect that 
' Ludwig Geiger, Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 145 (Berlin, 1871). 
3 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, XI, 317. 
MM2 
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he would give his recommendations consideration on the 
condition that they involved no innovations; Frederick 
William was essentially a reactionary; he was prevented 
from answering in this wise by Hardenberg, who showed 
him the meritorious points in Friedlainder’s programme. 
Hence the prohibition against making any reforms or 
innovations was not issued; still it was only delayed; 
after Hardenberg’s death it appeared. 

The first active step towards reform in Berlin was taken 
in 1815. In the Prussian capital, as in Westphalia, the 
reform movement was inaugurated by public-spirited, 
practical men. Here too, as there, the movement arose 
from the desire to make the public services decorous and 
intelligible. Israel Jacobson, who had removed from Cassel 
to Berlin, established such a service in his own home on 
the Feast of Weeks in the year 1815 on the occasion 
of the confirmation of his son; this service was accom- 
panied by organ music, singing by a choir, a German 
sermon, and prayers in the vernacular'. The room in 
Jacobson’s house being too small to accommodate all who 
wished to attend, Jacob Herz Beer, a wealthy banker, 
father of the celebrated composer Meyerbeer, instituted a 
similar service in his home*. The sermons were delivered 
by talented young men, Isaac Auerbach, Eduard Kley, 
Leopold Zunz, Isaac Noa Mannheimer, and Gunzberg, three 
of whom became commanding figures in later years, Kley 
as one of the founders and preachers of the reform congre- 
gation of Hamburg, whose story will be recounted shortly, 
Zunz as a master of Jewish scientific research and one 
of the greatest of scholars, and Mannheimer as the famed 
preacher of the Viennese congregation. The services were 
attended by hundreds from among the cultured classes of 
Berlin Jewry. The government, however, was not in favour 
of innovations of any kind or anywhere. Notably was 
the dissatisfaction of cultured Jews with their inherited 


1 Sulamith, IT, 66. 2 Ibid., 68. 
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faith agreeable to the king, for this led frequently to an 
abandonment of Judaism and the adoption of Christianity. 
Further, the rabbis of the old school and their followers 
were but too ready to appeal to the government against 
the reformers. These latter had not formed a new organiza- 
tion. They simply conducted these private services, which 
any one was welcome to attend. But they were not left 
unmolested long. In 1817 the government ordered all 
private synagogues to be closed. This was the first definite 
victory of the adherents of rabbinical Judaism. The order 
was directed against the two private temples, Jacobson's 
and Beer’s. This is the earliest instance of that disastrous 
policy of calling in the aid of the government to suppress 
the reformers which was the cause of so many scandals 
during the next three decades. When the orthodox leaders 
saw that the reformers were likely to succeed, or in fact 
had succeeded, in establishing a, foothold, they preferred 
charges with the government against the reformers as being 
fomenters of disturbances by the introduction of innova- 
tions. I need refer only to the Geiger-Tiktin affair at 
Breslau}, the cause célébre of Lowe, the reform rabbi of 
Fiirth in Bavaria’, the attitude of Bernays, the orthodox 
rabbinical chief of Hamburg, towards the reform congrega- 
tion of that city *, and the disgraceful proceeding of some 
Jews of orthodox proclivities against Leopold Low when 
rabbi of Papa, in Hungary‘. But it was not only the 
orthodox party that sinned in this respect; the reformers 
too were guilty occasionally of compassing their object 
by the help of the civil power; I need point only to the 
case of Saxe-Weimar®; fairness, however, demands the 
statement that the orthodox party was given to this course 
by far more than the reformers. But to return to the case 


1 Geiger, Die letzten zwei Jahre, Nachgelassene Schriften, 1, 51. Ansprache 
an meine Gemeinde, ibid., 52-112. 

2 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, I, 457; III, 244; V, 610; VIII, 259. 

5 Ibid., VI, 108. * Tbid., XI, 251; XIII, 89. 

5 Vide infra, 618. 
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in hand. Beer’s private temple evaded the immediate 
consequences of the decree of 1817 by the peculiar circum- 
stance that, owing to the fact that repairs were being made 
in the chief synagogue, this private temple was used as 
the temporary communal house of worship. The struggle 
was now on between the old and the new. The service . 
in the temple met with great favour on the part of many, 
notably the young. However, the orthodox party would 
none of it. The rabbinate of Berlin, chief of which was 
Meyer Simon Wey], was unalterably opposed to any reform ; 
he would not even sanction the appointment of German 
preachers (as contradistinguished from the rabbis), whose 
sole duty was to be the preaching of sermons, while the 
rabbis were to continue to perform the same functions and 
wield the same authority as of old. A commission was 
appointed by the Minister of Religions to suggest a possible 
solution of the difficulty. , A number of compromises were 
suggested, such as to make the synagogue which was now 
undergoing repair large enough to aecommodate all the 
Jews of all tendencies of religious thought; and thus to 
have practically two synagogues under one roof, one 
orthodox and the other reform; another suggestion was 
to have two services on Sabbath and holidays; first a 
service along traditional lines, and after that another 
service with German prayers and a German sermon. This 
latter suggestion met with the approval of the Minister 
of Religions. The orthodox party, sure of the sympathy 
of the king, appealed to him; they found a ready hearing, 
and the monarch issued a decree (Cabinetsordre) on Dee. 
9, 1823, commanding “that the divine services of the 
. Jews must be conducted in accordance with the traditional 
ritual and without the slightest innovation in language, 
ceremonies, prayers, or songs!.” A decided reaction had 
set in in all respects. The high hopes that had been 
aroused by the edict of 1812 in Prussia and by similar 

' Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VI, 393. Geiger, Geschichte der Juden 
in Bertin, 234. 
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emancipatory decrees in other German states had been 
shattered by the events that had taken place after the 
downfall of Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna. In 
several parts of Germany the Jews had been subjected 
to outrages reminiscent of mediaeval days; the hep hep cry 
resounded in the streets of cities like Frankfort and Wiirz- 
burg. This reactionary spirit made itself felt also in the 
movement for religious reform. The year 1823 is marked 
by a number of restrictive edicts besides the one just men- 
tioned ; a rescript of March 11 of that year declared that 
“the Jewish religion was only tolerated, and that its 
confessors have no ecclesiastical officials,” and similarly 
the general legislation for Prussia promulgated for that 
same year stated that “Jewish rabbis are not instructors 
of youth, and cannot be looked upon as religious teachers 
in the same sense as Christian clergymen, because they 
have no ecclesiastical standing such as the Christian clergy 
have.” All this meant the absolute triumph of the 
orthodox party; the private temples were closed; every 
innovation in the service was forbidden; efforts in the 
cause of reform in the chief city of Prussia were inter- 
mitted for a number of years. The orthodox element was 
too short-sighted to see that they were playing directly 
into the hands of the orthodox Christian king; he had 
forbidden innovations in the Jewish service on the ground 
that with the rise of Christianity Judaism had ceased to 
be a living religion, that it had persisted through the 
centuries as a dead stock and only as such must it con- 
tinue ; that to introduce reforms and innovations would be 
equivalent to proving that there was still some life in 
the religion. The victory of the orthodox party was costly 
indeed ; it was during the years immediately succeeding 
that the conversions of Jews to Christianity took place in 
great numbers ; this would certainly have been prevented 
largely had the reform movement not been stifled in the bud. 
The cultured Jew found the synagogue unattractive and 
its services unsympathetic; rabbinism belonged to a past 
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age; he became lost to Judaism altogether either by 
absolute indifference or by going over to Christianity. 

This condition of affairs was made possible further by the 
fact that the Jews had little or no knowledge of their own 
past and of the lofty achievements of the Jewish spirit in 
the ages agone. For the great mass of even the so-called 
cultured Jews Judaism spelt merely a barren legalism ; it 
was simply the repository of some worn-out customs that 
were no longer harmonious with the new spirit that had 
breathed upon the world; even the reformers had been 
impelled to their acts not by the thought of Jewish develop- 
ment, but by the artificial motive of making the external 
expression of the faith respond to an aesthetic longing. 
That Judaism had an intellectual development, that its 
past presented a tale of worthy religious effort, that it had 
its own inner life deserving of respectful consideration— 
these were facts unknown not only to the government (which, 
upon the information furnished by a Jewish Philistine, had 
branded the rabbis contemptuously as ‘‘ Kauscherwachter,” 
as though the inspection of meats were all of Judaism, and 
it was therefore unworthy of a place among the religions 
recognized by the state), not only to the Christian populace 
that viewed the Jews and Judaism only through the glass 
of prejudice, but also to the great body of the Jews them- 
selves. The governmental interference with internal Jewish 
atfairs for the stifling of the reform movement and the 
reactionary events of 1817 and the following years but 
accentuated this. Then it was that a number of young 
men conceived the correct idea that salvation could come 
only from within, that the Jews and the non-Jews must be 
made acquainted with what Judaism, its history and its 
literature, really were, that only by research into the past 
and thus making the science of Judaism (die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthwms) the basis of reform would the new 
movement have stability. These young men, some fifty 
in number, under the guidance of Leopold Zunz, Moses 
Moser, and Eduard Ganz, founded in 1819 in Berlin “ The 
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Society for the Advancement of the Science of Judaism” 
(Verein fiirCultur und die Wissenschaft des Judenthums?). 
Although this Society was able to carry out but a fraction 
of its ambitious programme, which included the foundation 
of a Jewish institute of learning, the building up of a great 
Jewish library, the establishment of a magazine embodying 
the results of the research into Jewish history and litera- 
ture®; although, further, the high hopes of the founders 
ended in disappointment and temporary despair with the 
dissolution of the Society in 1824, yet had they struck the 
true note, and its watchword, “The Science of Judaism,” 
was to become the motto ofthe second movement for reform 
in Judaism in Germany under the leadership of Geiger, Hold- 
heim, Einhorn, Philippson, Stein, Hirsch, and the other 
scholarly guides among the second generation of reformers. 
Zunz, who had begun life as a preacher in the private reform 
temple of Jacob Herz Beer, applied all his great powers to 
the field of research after this temple had been closed by 
the government *. His first great literary work was really 
the outcome of this incident; it will be remembered that 
the reason given for this action was that Judaism, being 
only a lifeless survival since the time of its fruition into 
Christianity, it could put forth no such new shoots as 
preaching and prayers in the vernacular or any other 
innovations that involved a departure from traditional 
custom and usage‘. Zunz undertook the task of proving 


1 Because of the special meaning which the term “science” has 
assumed in English it is difficult to render exactly the German phrase 
“Wissenschaft des Judenthums”; if the word “science” be understood 
in its original and larger meaning of knowledge and not in the more 
restricted significance of physical science, the phrase “Science of 
Judaism” may stand as the equivalent of the German. 

2 But one volume of this magazine appeared with the title Zeitschrift 
Siir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (Berlin, 1823). 

3’ He had won his spurs before this as an original investigator by his 
study on the great Jewish commentator Raschi, which had appeared in 
the magazine mentioned in the previous note ; his first publication was 
an essay on rabbinical literature (Berlin, 1818), 

* Supra, 20, 
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the falsity of this position; the theses he set out to 
establish were that homiletic exercises, such as interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and preaching in the vernacular, had been 
customary among the Jews in many localities at different 
times, that the literary spirit had been constantly active, 
and that Judaism, far from being a lifeless survival, had 
put forth new shoots in age upon age, and hence inferentially 
there was no reason why it should not do so now’; this 
work, which was epoch-making in the history of Jewish 
literature, was entitled Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden, and appeared in the year 1832. In this book 
Zunz proved that no one has the right “to prohibit the 
introduction of new prayers ; from the time of the Great 
Synod to the present day the Jewish liturgy has been 
constantly enriched by Soferim, synhedria] authorities, 
teachers of the Mishnah, Emoras, Gaonim, Paitanim, and 
rabbis, by poets, cantors, congregational leaders, cabbalists?. 
. .. Prayer in the vernacular was permitted by all autho- 
rities, yea, even commanded in certain instances %... . 
The most important part of these improvements in the 
service consists in the return from abuse to normality, 
from the dead to the living form. Hence resistance to 
reforms in this field is to be looked for from prejudice 
and ignorance rather than from true insight*.” The 
conclusion at ‘which he arrives as the result of his 
researches is that reform is the mission of the present 
generation, whose work it must be to discover the real 
needs of the present and assert their dominance in the 
political situation of the Jews, in the field of learning 
and in the religious province, and, further, to embody these 
progressive ideas in institutions®. The closing paragraph 
of this book discloses its purpose most clearly, and may be 
quoted as a classical expression of the hopes and expectations 
of the early reformers ; “the closest attention in the move- 
ment for improvements in the service of the synagogue 
1 Ritter, Samuel Holdheim, 82 (Berlin, 1865). ? Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrége, 477. 3 Ibid., 478. * Ibid., 479. 5 Ibid. , 475. 
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should be given to the removal of faults and abuses, and to 
the reintroduction of regular sermons, Let the speaker be 
called what he will, preacher or rabbi, teacher or orator, so 
long as he understands how to expound the word of God 
from the Bible and the Hagadah, to extract the pure gold 
from old and new fields, to teach the present generation its 
true work and to reach all hearts by skilful speech. Then 
the divine spirit will return to thy temples, O daughter of 
Zion, and will become manifest in deeds flowing from words 
of enthusiasm. The rekindled spark will never be quenched 
again; persecutions will only cause it to flame the more 
brightly, for reform and the triumph of speech propounding 
reform are irrevocable as are the victories of freedom and 
civilization, the civil emancipation of the Jews and their 
scientific culture'.” Zunz performed a great service for 
the reform cause by this book; he gave the movement 
a scientific basis, and pointed the way for future workers ?. 
Although modern Jewish research had produced some 
results before the appearance of this book*, yet will it 
be considered always the first great achievement of the 
Jewish literary renaissance of the nineteenth century. 
Clearly as the book proved the fact of a constant develop- 
ment in Judaism, yet were its effects further reaching 
than the triumphant establishment of its thesis that this 
inner development in Judaism demanded and justified 
sermons in the vernacular, necessary changes in the liturgy, 
and corresponding reforms. The scientific spirit was 
revived, and through the influence and devotion of Zunz 
and such other kindred spirits as Rappoport, Luzzato, 
Geiger, Krochmal, Reggio, and many others, Judaism 
celebrated a literary rebirth; these investigators into 
the products of the Jewish spirit achieved the purpose 


1 Tbid., 481. 2 Ritter, op. cit., 81. 

3 Rappoport’s biographies of Saadia, Chananel, Nathan Hababli, Elazar 
Kalir, Nissim, and Hai Gaon had appeared in the periodical Bikkure 
Haittim in 1828-1831, and Luzzato’s treatise on the Aramaic translation of 
the Bible in 1830. 
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set forth in the programme of the “Verein fiir Cultur 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” viz. “to bring the 
Jews into harmony with the age and the countries in 
which they live by means of a development proceeding 
from within 1,” 


The Hamburg Temple. 


The earliest attempt at reform in Berlin ended, as we 
have seen, in failure. The orthodox party had succeeded 
in suppressing completely the efforts of the “innovators” 
with the aid of the government. It was a Pyrrhic victory, 
however. As a result, Judaism suffered great defections 
from its ranks. Reform was an absolute need, but the 
rabbis of the traditional school were blind to the signs 
of the times. Their signal defeat seemed to lame the 
energies of the progressists, and it was years before another 
active effort was made in the Prussian capital to organize 
a second movement along similar lines. But the ideas that 
swayed the Berlin reformers were not confined to any one 
place. They were in the air as it were; the need was 
being felt generally fo# an intelligent expression of the 
underlying principles of the faith in accordance with the 
culture of the time. Thus, for example, although preaching 
in German had been forbidden in Berlin, it continued at 
Dessau*; and it was not long ere the practice became 
quite general in Southern Germany; as early as 1814 the 
confirmation ® had been introduced by the Jewish congrega- 
tions of Denmark at the command of the government; 
in Austria the candidates for the rabbinical office were 
required to have a university education by a decree issued 
in the year 1820, and besides the use of the vernacular was 
commanded ; sporadic though these phenomena were, yet 
were they all indicative of the general unrest that was 

1 Geiger, Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 251. 

? Supra, 67. 

8 For af account of the introduction of the ceremony of confirmation 


into Judaism see the author’s Confirmation in the Synagogue, Year Book of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, No. I. 
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agitating Jewry and the desire for liturgical reforms of 
some kind, 

Of all the early attempts that of the so-called Hamburg 
Temple congregation aroused the most wide-spread atten- 
tion; several of the most important contests between the 
old and the new school were waged about this as the storm 
centre. In 1817 Eduard Kley, who had been one of the 
preachers of the private reform temple of Jacob Herz Beer 
in Berlin, had removed from that city to Hamburg to 
accept the post of director of the Jewish free school in the 
Hanseatic city. He began to agitate for a reformed service 
almost immediately, and finding a number of sympathizers, 
he organized together with these a reform society; they 
at once took active steps for the erection of a house of 
worship, and on October 18, 1818, dedicated the building 
that became famous as the Hamburg Temple. The 
bitterest opposition was engendered. The three rabbis 
of Hamburg set all things in motion to suppress the new 
movement. The Hamburg reform movement is of especial 
importance, because it was the occasion of the first 
definite official clash between the two tendencies in 
Judaism. The issue was not as clear-cut as it might 
have been because the reformers hedged considerably ; 
although ostensibly a protest against rabbinism, yet when 
the test came they sought to justify their reforms from 
the rabbinical standpoint instead of standing fully and un- 
compromisingly upon the right of instituting such changes 
of custom and interpretation as the modified require- 
ments of their day demanded. The Talmud was the 
norm of authority for rabbinism ; for centuries Judaism 
had been held to be synonymous with Talmudism; it 
excites little wonder therefore that the early reformers 
sought to find Talmudical support for their innovations ; 
it was an artificial attempt; the spirit of the new time 
was opposed to the spirit of rabbinism, and the religious 
view-point of the Jew, the emancipated citizen of the state, 
was altogether different from that of his forefather, the 
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excluded pariah of the ghetto. Like all compromises, this 
too was unsatisfactory, but it was not recognized to be 
so till a later day. The introduction of the first reforms 
really sounded the death-knell of the authority of the 
Talmud as the absolute rule for Jewish practice; years 
before the reform movement took shape life had decided 
the question; to all intents and purposes the Talmud, or 
rather its codification, the Shulchan Arukh, had lost its 
hold as the rule of practice for many Jews; officially, it 
is true, it was still recognized, and the struggle promised 
to be long and bitter ere its authority would be definitely 
renounced by any representative body'. From our present 
point of vantage we see that the issue between the party of 
tradition and the party of reform was clear and decided ; 
they represented two incompatible tendencies; the former 
held that every jot and tittle of past custom and practice 
had eternal validity and could not be changed ; the latter 
declared that the dead hand of the past must not be 
permitted to rest upon the present, and that, unless the 
expression of the religion conformed with the requirements 
of living men, these would drift away from its influence 
altogether. The one party defended the principle of 
stability and immutableness in religious practice, the 
other that of progress and change. But in the formative 
years this difference was not consistently adhered to. As 
just said, the reformers attempted to base the validity of 
their reforms on the authority of the Talmud, thus showing 
that they themselves were not thoroughly cognizant of the 
real significance of the movement they were sponsoring. 
They were really struggling in the dark. There was no 
definite programme founded upon clearly enunciated prin- 
ciples. Reform in its first stadium then was an inadequate 
though honest effort to meet the almost revolutionary 


1 This was done by the Central Conference of American Rabbis at the 
Rochester meeting in July, 1895; see Yearbook of Central Conference, No. 6, 
p. 63; also the author’s “ Progress of the Jewish Reform Movement in the 
Dnited States,” J. Q. R., X, 87. 
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change that had taken place in Jewry consequent upon 
the civil, social, and intellectual emancipation that had 
thrown them from the isolation of the ghetto into the 
companionship of the world. The truth must be confessed 
that the men who fathered the reform movement were not 
equal to the task. They had not the philosophical breadth 
to comprehend the real significance of the conditions they 
were attempting to meet. This grows very apparent from 
the Hamburg movement. There is no thoroughgoing 
definiteness'. The three distinctive features that marked 
the Temple as a departure from traditional lines were for 
the most part opportunistic. These three features were— 
some changes in the liturgy, notably in the prayers for the 
coming of the personal Messiah ; the introduction of German 
prayers; and the use of the organ. Here again we note 
the same fact as we did in connexion with the initial 
steps towards reform taken by Jacobson at Seesen. The 
aestheticization of the service was the seeming be-all and 
end-all of the work of the reformers. True, the partial 
omission and partial modification of the traditional prayers 
for the coming of the personal Messiah are an indication 
that there was some consciousness of the deeper significance 
of the changed phase whereon Judaism had entered. But 
even here there was not entire consistency. Some prayers 
for the restoration of Zion and the coming of a deliverer in 
the person of a Messiah were retained. In his masterly 
critique of the inconsistencies in the Hamburg Temple 
Prayer-book Geiger says that the position taken on this 
point “looks entirely too much like a compromise ; there is 
apparent the desire not to surrender the old view, but 
to evade its injurious effects?”; and with deep insight 
he sums up in a sentence the merits and the defects of 
this first reform Prayer-book when he declares that the 
principle which guided those who arranged and edited 
this new order of prayers was “to re-establish the external 


1 Jost, Oulturgeschichte zur neueren Geschichte d. Israeliten, III, 23. 
? Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 162. 
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conditions of devotion without clashing too much with the 
current views on prayer, and to remove such passages as 
were in conflict with the civil position of the Jews”; there 
was but little attempt at a thorough reform of the service 
by which alone the demands of the devout disposition could 
be satisfied}. The time was out of joint as far as the religious 
situation among the Jews was concerned, and commendable 
as were the unselfish efforts of Kley and his associates, 
L. J. Riesser, M. J, Bresselau, S. J. Frinkel, and others, 
still did they have no full grasp of the principles involved?. 
Yet have the formation of this Hamburg reform congre- 
gation and the dedication of its first temple become historic in 
Jewish annals because of the consequences. The three rabbis 
of Hamburg, Baruch ben Meir Osers, Moses Jacob Jafe, and 
Jechiel Michael Speier, issued a proclamation denouncing 
the heresies of the new movement. Feeling ran very high. 
L. J. Riesser, the son-in-law of Raphael Kohn, rabbi of 
Altona, and father of the great advocate, the central figure 
in the stirring history of Jewish emancipation in Germany, 
Gabriel Riesser, issued an address to his co-religionists in 
Hamburg, counselling peace and calling attention to the 
fact that the need for reforms was undeniable*, His words 
fell upon deaf ears. The orthodox party now took the 
reprehensible step of attempting to induce the Senate of 
Hamburg to close the new house of worship. This caused 
the reformers to bestir themselves; the officers of the new 
congregation requested rabbinical authorities for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the validity of the reforms they had 
introduced. This resulted in the publication of a volume * 
containing a number of opinions favourable to the new 
departure. The most noteworthy deliverance in this contro- 
versy is that of Aaron Chorin, rabbi of Arad in Moravia, 


1 Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 148, 2 Jost, op. cit., 23. 

3 Adresse an meine Glaubensgenossen in Hamburg, Altona, 1818, 

* Nogah Zedek, with an appendix Or Nogah, Dessau, 1818. 

5 Aaron Chorin, Eine biographische Skizze von Leopold Liw, Gesammelte 
Schriften, II, 251-420. Szegedin, 1890, 
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one of the most interesting figures of the early years of 
the reform movement. Chorin defends all the reforms 
introduced at Hamburg by citations from rabbinical 
authorities; he recommends these reforms as necessary, 
and condemns without stint the abuses which the reformers 
had taken steps to remove; he speaks a word of encou- 
ragement to the members of the new congregation, and 
urges them to continue in the work upon which they had 
entered’. The rabbis of Hamburg also appealed to their 
colleagues for support in the stand they had taken; they 
received twenty-two responses*, These all seconded the 


1 The last public utterance of Aaron Chorin was a communication 
addressed to.a conference of Hungarian rabbis at Bacs in 1844. He died 
on August 24 of that year; on August 13 he wrote the communication in 
question ; I quote a portion of it because it expresses so well the ideals 
that led this early reformer up and on. He had passed through struggles 
and persecutions because of his convictions, but at the very close of his 
life, after he had reached his seventy-eighth year, we find him as undis- 
mayed as ever in the cause to which he had devoted himself. We may 
consider this final communication as his rabbinical will and testament ; he 
wrote thus: “The permanent elements of religion must be expressed in 
terms that appeal to the people and are consonant with the needs of life. 
If our religion and life appear to conflict with one another this is due 
either to the defacement of the sanctuary by foreign additions or to the 
license of the sinning will which desires to make its unbridled greed and 
its false tendency authoritatjve guides for life. If we will show ourselves 
as ready to strip off these unessential additions which often forced them- 
selves upon our noble faith as the spawn of obscure and dark ages, as we 
are determined to sacrifice our very lives for the upholding of the 
essential, we will be able to resist successfully with the help of God 
all wanton, thoughtless and presumptuous attacks which licence or 
ignorance may direct against our sacred cause; the seeming conflict 
will then disappear of itself and we will have accomplished something 
lasting for God. I need not tell you that of all the external institutions 
the public service demands our immediate and undivided attention. He 
who is faithful to his God, and is earnestly concerned for the welfare of 
his religion, must exert himself to rescue our service from the ruin into 
which it has fallen and to give it once again that inspiring form which 
is worthy of a pious and devout worship of the one true God. For it is 
not only the excrescences of dark ages which cover it with disgrace, but 
thoughtlessness, lack of taste, absence of devotion, and caprice have 
disfigured its noble outlines.” Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII, 551. 

* Ele dibre habb’rith. Altona, 1819. 
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position taken by the rabbis of Hamburg, and denounced 
violently the reforms without, however, giving any satis- 
factory reasons for their opposition. They simply condemned 
ex cathedra. Some of these expressions are characteristic 
and well worth citing, as indicative of the feelings enter- 
tained generally by the opponents of reforms in Judaism, 
Rabbi Moses Sofer!, the celebrated chief of the Jewish 
community of Pressburg, Hungary, calls the reformers 
“infidels,” “foxes which destroy the vineyards.” He 
objects to the placing of an organ in the synagogue or 
the use of any musical instrument in the service on the 
ground that the Jews are in exile and mourning because of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore all music as 
expressive of joy and pleasure must be excluded from the 
service. The Prague rabbinate declared that the Hamburg 
reformers were “neither Jews nor Christians, but people 
without faith”; that “their prayers were sinful and their 
only purpose in introducing reforms was to curry favour 
with the Christians.” These condemnatory responses had 
no practical result. The orthodox party did not succeed in 
having the temple closed by the government as they had 
hoped to be able todo. The reform congregation continued 
to flourish. Shortly after the dedication in October, 1818, 

1 Moses Sofer was one of the luminaries of rabbinical Judaism. His 
fanaticism against the reform movement was intense. He was the very 
antipode to Aaron Chorin, and since his final utterance also contains 
some expressions concerning reform, I quote it as representing the other 
side. In his will he gives his children parting advice and instruction in 
these terms: ‘Avoid the pernicious company of these evil-doers, the 
innovators who have removed themselves far from God and his law! 
Live not in their vicinity, and have no association of any kind with them. 
Touch not the books of Moses of Dessau (Moses Mendelssohn) ; then will 
your foot never slip! . . . Your daughters may read German books, but 
only such as are written in our spirit, in harmony with the explanations 
of our teachers of blessed memory. ... Never say ‘The times have 
changed.” We have an old Father, blessed be his name! who has 
never changed, who will never change.” Apart from the polemical 
expressions against. reform the document is permeated with a fine spirit 
and teaches the loftiest lessons. Published in Jost’s Israelitische Annalen, 
I (1839), 354; see also Abrahams, J. Q. R., III, 475. 
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Gotthold Salomon was called from Dessau to fill the post of 
preacher in connexion with Eduard Kley. Still, in spite 
of the fame of its preachers and their splendid activity, the 
practical activity of the congregation remained local, except 
for one achievement, viz. the establishment of a branch 
reform synagogue at Leipzig during the great yearly fairs 
or “ Messen.” Merchants from all over Europe gathered at 
Leipzig during these fairs, and the institution of a reform 
service in the year 1820 was missionary work in the highest 
sense for the new cause. The ideas expressed in the sermons 
preached here were taken home by the hundreds of strangers 
who heard them, and became frequently the incentives 
towards work along the lines of reform in their home 
communities’, J. L. Auerbach of Berlin was the preacher 
of this cosmopolitan congregation. The congregations at 
Hamburg and Leipzig were the salvage rescued from the 
wreck of the ship of reform on the shoals of reaction. 
These two congregations, and notably that of Hamburg, 
existed on as the visible symbol of reform. The mere 
fact of this continuance was a great service to the cause. 
During the years intervening between the triumph of the 
orthodox party in Berlin in 1823 and the beginning of 
Geiger’s activity in 1835 the Hamburg Temple was the 
one congregation in Germany that represented the reform 
principle, in spite of the inconsistencies whereof it was 
guilty in its attempts at compromise. “Is the rabbi con- 
sistent who germanizes and de-orientalizes his sermons 
and his theological disquisitions so far as language, form, 
and style are concerned, and at the same time worships 
with covered head and has his children do likewise? is 
he consistent if he recites the prayer hanoten t’shua 
composed for some Asiatic despot or Italian condottiere, 
and immediately thereafter speaks of civic conditions in 
the light and spirit of our century? is he consistent when 
he strains every nerve to have order and decorum in the 

1 Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische-Theologie, herausgegeben von Abra- 
ham Geiger, I, 464 ; II, 493. 

Nn2 
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synagogue on the ninth of Ab and then permits torn 
clothes and unshaven faces on occasions of private mourn- 
ing? is he consistent when he preaches conciliation and 
tolerance towards all and then does not dare abolish the 
prayer welamalshinim!?” These words, which a critic 
of the Hamburg Temple wrote in denunciation of the 
inconsistencies in its ritual and its service, showing that 
it had not gone the whole length of reform by any manner 
of means, may not obscure the great service performed by 
this congregation during the years mentioned ; for “it cannot 
be gainsaid that it contributed greatly by its mere existence 
to the rejuvenation of the service in places far and near, and 
exerted a great influence upon the renewed discussion and 
treatment of this question*.” Before proceeding to the 
account of this period of “renewed discussion and treat- 
ment,” the time of the second generation of reformers, it is 
necessary, in order to complete the picture we are attempting 
to present, to mention a number of salient matters that 
distinguished the agitation for reform in other parts of 
Germany during these formative years. An edict regulating 
the affairs of the Jews in the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar was 
promulgated by the Grand Duke Carl Friedrich on June Io, 
1823. It consisted of thirty-four paragraphs, whereof the 
following are concerned with the subject in hand; the whole 
service was to be in German, with the exception of the 
readings from the Torah and the Haftarah, which were to be 
in Hebrew, to be accompanied, however, by a translation 
into the vernacular; the benediction preceding the reading 
from the Torah, the benediction accompanying the blowing 
of the Shofar, and the priestly benediction were to be 
recited in Hebrew. A number of the paragraphs of the 
edict aimed at overcoming the disorder in the house of 
worship ; thus the “ Haman beating” on Purim as well as 
the beating of the breast during the confession of sins on 
the Day of Atonement was forbidden, likewise the selling 
1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, II, ato. 
2 Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 176. 
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of “mitzwoth”; the frequent opening and closing of the 
ark on New Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement were to 
cease ; the prayers adonai elohe yisroel, shomre yisroel, and 
kol nidre were abolished; the Kaddish prayer was to be 
spoken by the reader in German and repeated quietly by 
the mourners?, The district rabbi of Saxe-Weimar was 
Dr. Mendel Hess, one of the most ardent, I had almost said, 
most fanatic of the early reformers; it was undoubtedly 
due to him that these drastic provisions were included in 
this “ Judenordnung”; all opposition to this decree was 
crushed by governmental aid ; but the resentment aroused 
by the attempt to enforce its enactment was so great among 
the Jewish congregations that it was not carried into effect 
till 18372, Hess was guilty of the same unpardonable 
offence as the orthodox party in Berlin, viz. the invoking 
of the police power of the government in private religious 
concerns; he made the same mistake as did so many 
reformers of this first generation ; instead of educating the 
people up to their ideas and founding reform upon a 
philosophical basis, they aimed merely to establish certain 
improvements in the service; reform in this light dealt 
merely with externals, while in reality it was a new 
interpretation of ceremonial Judaism. 

In 1833 Joseph Abraham Friedlander, the chief rabbi 
of the Duchy of Westphalia and the barony of Wittgenstein, 
introduced into the synagogue a number of reforms. The 
orthodox party preferred charges against. him to the 
government on the ground that he had violated the 
traditional ritual; the accusation contained seventeen 
counts; I reproduce them because they give an excellent 
idea of the status of affairs in those days when such in- 
significant reforms as these were considered so great 
breaches in the wall of tradition. The offences of Fried- 
lander as enumerated by his accusers were these: the 
singing of the introductory Sabbath hymn, l’kho dodi, by 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, I, tor, 110. 
3 Tdid., I, 25. 
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the choir; the responsive reading of the introductory 
Sabbath psalm, mizmor shir l’yom hashabboth'; the sing- 
ing of sh’ma yisroel by the choir; the abolition of the 
section bameh madlikin? and ezehu m’koman *; the placing 
of a pulpit in the synagogue; the responsive reading of 
the p’suke d’zimrah* ; the singing of German hymns before 
and after the sermon; the abolition of the n’ginah®; the 
reading of the haftarah by the cantor instead of by some 
member of the congregation ; the responsive reading of the 
ub’nuchoh yomar® and of the Hallel’; the choral-like 
singing of the yigdal*®; the prohibition to remove the 
shoes and sit on the floor on tish’a b’ab®; the confirmation 
service. The government declined to entertain the charges 
on the ground that such points of internal administration 
were without its province and belonged to the juris- 
diction of the congregation. The reforms continued to be 
observed, 

This Abraham Joseph Friedlander is an interesting figure ; 
he was one of the few older rabbis who espoused the reform 
cause, the reason for which action he gave in these words 
in 1842 when he was eighty-six years old: “Thought 
cannot be checked. It progresses. Those who advocate 
the principle ef progress in all other’ directions cannot 


1 Psalm xcii. 

2 A Mishnaic section (Mish. Sabb. II) on the Sabbath lights, which 
had been incorporated in the liturgy. 

’ A similar section on the sacrifices (Mish. Zeb., V). 

* Psalms included in the service. 

5 The peculiar chant in which the cantor read the Pentateuchal 
section. 

6 The verse taken from Numbers x. 36 and spoken at the ‘‘Einheben,” 
the return of the scroll to the ark. 

7 The psalms of praise (cxiii-cxviii) read as an additional portion of 
the service on New Moon, the three high feasts, and the Feast of 
Dedication. 

® A poetical rendition of the thirteen articles of faith formulated in 
the Maimonidean creed and used as a hymn at the close of the service. 

® The ninth day of Ab, the anniversary of the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
observed as a day of fasting and mourning. 
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possibly expect that in religious matters alone antiquated 
notions should rule. If we refuse to reform our faith in 
accordance with the culture of the time we will force an 
ever greater number of the present generation, yes, I may 
say, the majority of them, either to become hypocrites or to 
find their faith uncongenial }.” 

During these years of the interregnum, if I may so term 
it, between the activity of the first and second generation 
of reformers, i.e. between the collapse of the first reform 
movement in Berlin and the appearance on the scene of 
Geiger and his contemporaries, a period of some twelve 
years, although there was no agitation on a large scale and 
apathy seemed to have succeeded the strenuous labours of 
the earliest reformers, still was this only as a calm pre- 
ceding the great struggles of the fifth decade of the 
nineteenth century that culminated in the rabbinical 
conferences of Brunswick, Frankfort, and Breslau in 
1844, 1845, and 1846 and the formation of the Berlin 
reform congregation in 1845. True, various reforms had 
been introduced in a number of congregations in Germany, 
Austria, and France; but in most places the party of 
tradition held the official reins and the cleft between 
life and Judaism was growing wider and wider. “The 
number of those who withdraw themselves completely 
from all participation in the religious services grows 
considerably from year to year, not because they do not 
experience the need of true religious edification, but 
because the services in the synagogue, as conducted at 
present, are not such as to meet this need.” Thus wrote 
an intelligent observer in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1837 *. 
This expressed the state of affairs throughout Germany, 
notably in the larger centres of population. 

However, it was not alone the dissatisfaction with the 
service in the synagogue that gave evidence of the religious 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten iiber die Vertrdglichkeit der freien Forschung mit dem 


Rabbineramte, 14 (Breslau, 1842). 
9 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, II, 4. 
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unrest among the Jews, but the entire attitude towards the 
state, towards life, towards the future was different from 
what it had been in the days when the Shulchan Arukh 
was the vade mecwm of the Jew. An indication of the 
usual condition of Jewish religious affairs at this time is 
presented in a document of the year 1835, an edict of the 
Bavarian government calling for assemblies of Jewish 
representatives, rabbis, teachers, and laymen in the various 
districts of the land to deliberate and arrive at decisions 
upon doctrinal, educational, and administrative matters ; 
one of the reasons mentioned for issuing the edict is that 
there is no unanimity nor certainty among Jewish con- 
gregations as to what are the articles of faith; “there are 
differences as to the number and content of the funda- 
mental principles ; these differences exert a marked influence 
on the question of the civil position of the Jews'.” This 
points undoubtedly to the difference in the attitude of the 
parties of tradition and reform on the question of the 
return to Palestine, since this involved the fundamental 
consideration as to whether the Jews still looked upon 
themselves as a nation or merely as a religious community 
whose members had no national hopes and aspirations 
other than those of their fellow citizens of other faiths. 
Such and similar basic differences were involved in the 
changed interpretation that the reform movement was the 
expression of. The spirit of change was at work in many 
quarters, and I can close this study of the beginnings of the 
reform movement in Judaism no more effectively than by 
quoting an outburst occasioned by the dedication of a new 
temple in the city of Prague; this temple was dedicated 
on April 3, 1837, with choir, organ, German sermon and 
the abolition of the piutvm; the beth din, consisting of 
the rabbis of the city, was present at the dedication; the 
editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthwms, the 
leading, in fact the only, Jewish newspaper of the time, was 


4 Geiger’s Wissenschafdiche Zeitschrift, II, 435. 
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moved to supplement the report of this event with these 
words: “Oh, the change! In the year 1819 the rabbinate 
of Prague anathematized every such innovation in the 
well-known book Ele dibre habb’rith!: thus mightily 
works the spirit of the age?.” 

Davip PHILIPSON. 


CrincINNATI, U.S.A., June, 1902. 


4 Supra, 513. ? Vol. I, 44. 
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ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ZAHL 7. 


ScHon im Jahre 1875 hat Prof. Cantor gelegentlich der Recension 
eines Aufsatzes von Oppert (“L’étalon des mesures assyriennes ”) in der 
Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik (XX. Jahrg., historisch-littera- 
rische Abteil.,S. 163 ff.) die Meinung ausgesprochen, dass der Wert r = 3 
aus altbabylonischer Messkunde in die Bibel heriibergenommen sei, 
von wo er weiter in Mischna und Talmud iibergegangen ist. Als Beleg 
dient ihm die das sogenannte eherne Meer des salomonischen Tempels 
betreffende Angabe im ersten Buche der Konige, vii. 23, die in der 
Ubersetzung von Luther folgendermassen lautet: “Und er machte 
ein Meer, gegossen, zehn Ellen weit von einem Rande zum andern, 
rund umher, und fiinf Ellen hoch, und eine Schnur dreissig Ellen lang 
war das Mass ringsum.” Auch in seinen Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte 
der Mathematik vertritt Cantor diese Ansicht ; wihrend er aber in der 
erwihnten Recension die Bibelstelle richtig dahin versteht, dass der 
Umfang des Meeres mit Hilfe einer Schnur wirklich gemessen worden 
ist, geht er in der ersten Auflage seiner Vorlesungen nicht niher auf 
diesen Punkt ein, bemerkt aber in der zweiten Auflage (Seite 101): 
“Der Umfang von 30 Ellen ist wirklich aus 3-10 berechnet und nicht 
etwa infolge ungenauer Messung gefunden worden, denn sonst hitte 
die Schnur ja 314 Ellen, oder wenn 1o Ellen nur der innere Durch- 
messer war, gar 32 und mehr Ellen sein miissen.” Gegen diese 
Ansicht und ihre Begriindung erheben sich aber bei einer genaueren 
Wiirdigung der betreffenden Bibelstelle so gewichtige Bedenken, dass 
es angebracht erscheint, diese historische Bemerkung ein wenig 
kritisch zu beleuchten, 

Die hier zitierte Bibelstelle is nimlich von Luther in ihrem ent- 
scheidenden Teile ganz ungenau itibersetzt, und Cantor, der dieser 
Ubersetzung folgt, ist durch sie zu seinen Folgerungen verleitet 
worden. Kautsch dagegen iibersetzt richtig: 1D’ MINI ow>y mp 
33D INN “und eine Schnur von 30 Ellen umspannte dasselbe 
ringsum.” Es wird hier also die Thatsache berichtet, dass die 
30 Ellen lange Schnur das Meer wirklich ringsum umspannte, mithin 
hat auch eine thatsiichliche Messung stattgefunden ; wie will also 
Cantor auf eine Berechnung schliessen, fir die unser Text eine 
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Grundlage schlechterdings nicht bietet? Freilich erhebt sich sofort 
die Schwierigkeit, dass bei einem runden Gefiisse vom Durchmesser 
1o der Umfang, auch innen gemessen, 31-41, aussen gemessen aber 
noch mehr betragen miisste. Ein moderner Bibeliibersetzer (Kloster- 
mann in Kiel) durchhaut diesen gordischen Knoten, indem er mit 
bewundernswerter Willkiir den Text seinem Geschmacke gemiiss 
indert, so dass statt der 30 Ellen Umfang “30 Hihne an dem Meere 
ringsum” erscheinen, “20 waren unterhalb seines Randes ringsum 
und speisten es, und am Boden des Meeres 10, welche das Meer 
ausliessen, zwei Reihen bildeten die Hihne und gossen nach ihrem 
Gusse”’ (?!). Ohne uns mit diesen Phantastereien linger aufzuhalten, 
kehren wir zu unserem Texte zuriick. Bedenken wir, dass Verfasser 
dieses Teiles der Bibel der bekannte Prophet Jeremias war (Bleek, 
Einleitung in das alte Testament, Berlin, 1893, S. 201, vermutet als 
Verfasser den Freund und Jiinger dieses Propheten namens Baruch), so 
muss es um so befremdlicher erscheinen, dass er von einer thatsiich- 
lichen Messung so ungenau, ja geradezu falsch berichtet. Schon der 
Talmud, der die uns vorliegende Bibelstelle eingehend behandelt 
(Tractat Erubin, fol. 14), bemerkte diese Schwierigkeit. Es wiirde zu 
weit fiihren, die talmudische Diskussion hier zu wiederholen ; die- 
jenigen Leser, die sie in deutscher Sprache kennen lernen wollen, 
seien verwiesen auf Das Mathematische im Talmud von Dr. B. 
Zuckermann, Breslau, A. Hepner’s Verlag, 1878. Dieser Autor wird 
durch die im Talmud gegebene Berechnung des Kubikinhalts des 
Meeres dahin gefihrt, die mehrerwihnte Massangabe von 30 Ellen 
Umfang auf das dem Kreise vom Durchmesser 10 eingeschriebene 
Zwilfeck zu beziehen, indem er annimmt, das Meer habe zwar aussen 
Cylinderform, innen aber die eines zwilfseitigen Prismas gehabt. 
Nun ist allerdings der Flicheninhalt des regelmissigen Zwélfecks 
vom Kreise r= 5 Ellen 75 Quadratellen, was in der That mit den das 
Volumen des Meeres betreffenden Angaben des Textes sehr gut har- 
moniert. Dieses betrug nimlich 2000 Bat & 3 Saa oder 6000 Saa, und 
da 40 Saa = 3 Kubikellen, so sind 6000 Saa 450 Kubikellen. Nun hatte 
das Meer nach den Angaben des Talmud (Erubin, fol. 14>), dem wir 
in dieser Frage die vollste Glaubwirdigkeit wohl nicht bestreiten 
kénnen, in den drei unteren Ellen seiner Héhe die Form einer quadra- 
tischen Saule, dort also ein Volumen von (10? x 3) Kubikellen, in den 
zwei tibrigen Ellen hatte es Cylinderform, und, wenn man mit Zucker- 
mann fiir diese das zwiélfseitige Prisma substituiert, ein Volumen von 
75 x 2 Kubikellen, im ganzen also wirklich 300+ 150 Kubikellen, wie 
der Text verlangt. Allein wie willkiirlich diese Umdeutung des 
Cylinders in ein zwélfseitiges Prisma ist, ergiebt sich aus zwei 
Thatsachen : erstens wird der Umfang am Rande zu 30 Ellen ange~ 
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geben; handelte es sich um ein regelmissiges Zwilfeck, so betriige 
derselbe bei einem Durchmesser von 10 Ellen 31-06 Ellen, wir hitten 
also mit denselben Schwierigkeiten zu kimpfen. Zweitens aber 
heisst es vom Rande des Meeres (1. Kénige, vii. 26): “er glich dem 
Rande des Kelches einer bliihenden Lilie,” d.h. so diinn war er; hat 
aber ein so diinnes Gefiss innen prismatische Form, so macht sie 
sich auch nach aussen geltend. Das wiirde jedoch, um mit Zuckermann 
zu sprechen, dem Bibelausdrucke widerstreiten, der das Meer am 
Rande als rund bezeichnet. 

Alle diese Schwierigkeiten kénnen, wie wir vermuten, durch Beach- 
tung eines einzigen Buchstabens beseitigt werden, ohne dass der 
Wortlaut unseres Textes irgendwie geiindert zu werden braucht; ja 
seine Angaben kiénnen sogar mit dem genaueren Werte * = 3-141 in 
Einklang gebracht werden. Was nimlich, soviel wir sehen, keiner 
der zahllosen Bibelkommentatoren beachtet hat, das scheint des 
Ritsels Lésung zu enthalten. Man beachte nur, dass an unserer 
Stelle die Massangabe nicht einfach lautet MON WY und nON D'v>y, 
sondern das Mass wird beidemal mit dem 3 eingeleitet, was Gesenius 
(Lex., edidit Buhl, 12. Aufl., S. 50) als art. generis deutet, wihrend 
Strack (Kurzgefasster Kommentar zum Alten Testament, Minchen, 1894, 
8. 248) es mit der Bemerkung erledigt: “ wortlich an der Elle, oft zur 
Angabe der Zahl der Ellen.” Wir aber nehmen dieses 3 in seiner 
urspriinglichen Bedeutung von intra: es betrug also der Durchmesser 
des Meeres nicht 10 Ellen, sondern nur 10 mal innerhalb der Elle, 
etwa 10 mal o-9551 Ellen, mithin einen Differenzbetrag von 0-0449 
auf die Elle, der begreiflicherweise in einem derartigen Berichte 
unterdriickt werden konnte. Der Umfang betrug demgemiss, wenn 
er, wie es auch der Talmud annimmt, innen gemessen wurde, 
9°551 x 3-141 Ellen = 29-999691 Ellen, also noch unter 30 Ellen, was 
unser Text folgerichtig mit nox3 D'w>Y wiedergiebt. Auch die 
Volumangabe mit 2000 Bat = 6000 Saa = 450 Kubikellen steht un- 
serer Hypothese nicht im Wege; das Volumen eines 2 Ellen hohen 


2 
Kreis - Cylinders vom Durchmesser 9-551 Ellen betrigt x 


= 143-2635228 Kubikellen, mit dem oben berechneten Volumen des 
unteren 3 Ellen hohen prismatischen Teiles von 300 Kubikellen 
zusammen 443-2635228 Kubikellen; die noch fehlenden 6-7364772 
Kubikellen konnten wohl durch vollgehiuftes Aufschtitten von 
Wasser in einer Héhe von nicht ganz o-1 Ellen (genauer 0-098 Ellen), 
was im Notfalle wohl mdglich war, erzielt werden. Dass das volle 
Volumen von ganzen 450 Kubikellen nur im fussersten Falle erreicht 
wurde, ist auch in dem Stamme des an dieser Stelle gebrauchten 
Verbs 5:3 angedeutet, welches “ fassen kénnen” heisst. 
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Wir glauben durch unsere Erdrterung gezeigt zu haben, dass die 
von Cantor angefithrte Massbestimmung des ehernen Meeres keines- 
wegs beweist, dass die Bibel fir r keinen anderen Wert als 3 benutzt 
hat. Der viel spiter entstandene Talmud rechnet allerdings mit 
diesem Werte, aber selbstredend nur wegen seiner in religionsgesetz- 
lichen Fragen weitreichenden praktischen Brauchbarkeit. Theorie, 
am allerwenigsten mathematische Theorie, gehért nicht zum talmu- 
dischen Lehrgebiete. Dass den Gelehrten des Talmud ein genauerer 
Wert fiir m bekannt war, hat schon Zuckermann in seiner friiher 
erwihnten Schrift nachgewiesen, was ja auch bei Minnern, die auf 
der Héhe der Bildung ihres Zeitalters standen, nur selbstverstind- 
lich ist. 

Es erdbrigt nur noch zur Festigung unserer Hypothese tiber die 
Bedeutung des 3 vor dem Masse MON auf die eine oder andere der 
annihernd 40 Bibelstellen (nach Mandelkern, Concordantia magna), 
in denen O82 vorkommt, zu verweisen und mit wenigen Worten auf 
sie einzugehen, um zu zeigen, dass sie unserer Vermutung durchaus 
nicht entgegenstehen. Die erste, Exodus, xxvi. 2, betrifft die Mass- 
angabe fiir Lange und Breite der Teppiche, die die Decke tiber die 
Stiftshiitte bildeten. Es ist leicht verstindlich dass sie nicht genau 
18 Ellen lang und 4 Ellen breit sein durften, denn da sie aus Wolle 
gefertigt waren, musste mit Riicksicht auf die Elasticitit dieses 
Stoffes 18 Ellen Linge und 4 Ellen Breite nur annahernd genommen 
werden, um die Congruenz mit den unausdehnbaren Bretterwinden, 
an denen die Teppiche weit herabhingen, fiir immer zu sichern. 
Wenn ferner Numeri, xxxv den Leviten Stadte mit 2000 Ellen weiten 
Umkreisen zugewiesen werden und es bei der Abmessung, die 
“yd pind, d.i. ausserhalb der Stadt, also nicht unmittelbar mit der 
Stadtmauer beginnt, heisst MOX3 ppb, so harmoniert auch diese 
Stelle mit unserer Hypothese, weil eben thatsachlich etwas weniger 
als 2000 Ellen gemessen werden musste. Es mag geniigen, nur noch 
auf Zacharia, v. 2 zu verweisen; dort sieht der Prophet, wie durch 
den 20 Ellen hohen und 10 Ellen breiten Eingang zum Allerheiligsten 
eine Schriftrolle von entsprechenden Dimensionen sich bewegt, und 
da passt wiederum der Ausdruck MDN3, der die fir die Beweglich- 
keit erforderliche Einschrinkung dieser Masse andeutet. 


Eras FINK. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO GENIZAH. 
(J. Q. R., XV, p. 167 ff.) 


Die Mittheilungen Dr. Hirschfelds tiber jiidische Genizahschitze 
muhammedanischen Inhaltes haben bei Gelegenheit des Hamburger 
Orientalistenkongresses das Interesse aller Anwesenden erregt und 
man kann Herrn H. nur dankbar dafiir sein, dass er die in miind- 
lichem Vortrage behandelten Texte uns in ihrem ganzen Umfang 
zuginglich gemacht hat. 

Die kulturhistorische Bedeutung dieser Mittheilungen rechtfertigt 
es wohl, dass ich es nicht fir iberfliissig halte, die herausgégebenen 
Texte und die beigegebene Erklirung mit einigen philologischen 
und sachlichen Bemerkungen zu begleiten, 


(a) Zur Uberseteung. 

P.169, 1.4 v. u.: “ whom we came,” etc. ; richtiger: “ die zu urs kamen 
und uns tiberwiltigten, unsere Manner csad9 = ode, also nicht 
“our foot”) bekampften und unsere Rosse fortschleppten.” Im Text 
ist NINP) NINN in NP) NINN zu verbessern ; nur so giebt der Satz 
einen Sinn. 

P.170, 1.7: “was not incumbent upon us”; ich meine: “ der Sabbath 
galt nicht als entweiht.” Vgl. R. E.J., XLV, p. 4. 

L. 9: “and marriage gift,” 1. as: “ihre Freilassung wurde ihr als 
Brautpreis geschenkt”; dies kommt auch anderwarts hiufig vor. 

L. 10: ich tibersetze die Liicke nach “covenant” wortlich so (Text 
177,6v.u.): “Gott mége gnidig sein einem Diener (13) = 8439) und 
seinen Eltern, der anwesend ist (beim Vorlesen dieser Urkunde) 
und andere veranlasst dabei anwesend zu sein, der (sie) vortrigt 
(=as héren lasst) und der (sie) anhért, der (sie) verktindet (Ls!) oder 
dabei Gesellschaft leistet (in der Versammlung anwesend ist), damit 
er den Vertrag des Propheten sehe in der 10" des Ali.” 30°53 bleibt 
unverstanden. Dirfte man einen so argen “blunder” des Copisten 
voraussetzen, so lige es nahe, es in 3N33 zu verindern, in “der 
. Schrift des “Ali”; nach 178 ult. hat ja der Prophet diesen Vertrag 
dem ‘A. in die Feder dictirt, 
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L. 7 v. u.: “annoyance of land-tax”’; ich denke: “die Entrichtung 
der Kopfsteuer.” Fir NIN, das Hirschf. vorschligt, ist *N-d. h, 
sly! zu lesen. 

Penult.: “his mark.” Hirschf. denkt dabei wohl an die Gizja- 
Marken (Mittheilungen aus der Samml. Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
II-III, 171 ff.), die aber hier keine Anwendung haben, da soeben vom 
Erlass dieser Steuer die Rede war; ... Je ts, Jam heisst hier : je- 
mandem Abgaben auflegen. ‘‘ Niemand soll ak, Abgaben auferlegen.” 

P.171, 1.11: das untibersetzt gelassene (Text 178, 14) pnweads w 
ist nach Verinderung des letzteren Wortes in PND’ (das Facsimile 
hat ? als letzten Buchstaben) zu tbersetaen : * das Umbinden des 
Girtels"; es liegt das persische Lehnwort Si seiner bei Dozy, 
Suppl. II, 464 a, belegten Form j23+ vor. Auch das synonyme 
griechische Lehnwort 35 wird mit dem Verbum 3* verbunden.—In 
derselben Zeile bedeuiet “olga (mit 9 statt mit 1): praetextae. 

L. 13: “precluded from governing Moslims.” Der Sinn ist: “ihr 
sollt nicht verhindert werden zu den Machthabern der Muslimen 
einzutreten (\»\s™),” d. h. eure Beschwerden ihnen persénlich vor- 
zutragen. 

L. 17: “a sacred spot.” Ich gestehe, dass ich fiir diese unwahr- 
scheinliche Erklirung der Worte ppd Bnds ysio (Text 178, 17) 
nichts Annehmbareres vorsuschlagen weiss. 

L. 21: “and not to touch you”; d. h. “sie mégen Nachsicht haben 
(ye \yim) gegen jene von euch, die etwas schlechtes thun; 03°DD 
(178, 12 v.u.) ist nicht = Xo ‘sondern = Slee (wie es auch bei 
Beladori, ed. de Goeje, 60, 13 heisst). 

P. 172, 1.17: “friend.” Richtig: der Freigelassene, Client. 

P. 176 ult.: “for any one who had found a firm position.” Richtig : 


“for a firm position”; nicht Fis sondern jn. 


(b) Zu den Texten. 


Einige Verbesserungen sind bereits in obigen Bemerkungen zur 
Ubersetzung gegeben. Ausser denselben erlaube ich mir noch fol- 
gende Vorschlige zur Herstellung des Textes: 

P. 178, 1.7: pwann Druckf. fir jf wWNN; es scheint, dass hier die 
Worte ’n x) dittographirt sind. 

L. 12. (Druckf.) "NB. 

L.5 v.u. Die Liicke ist mit dem Worte Forndodey auszufiillen ; 
dies ist in der betreffenden Fluchformel das hiufigste: isl, al! dca) 
eater! ULI, SSM, nel Agéant, XI, 52, 20; noch voller in dem 
Spruch bei Schejbani, Athdr (ed. Lahore, 1309), 159, wo von einer 
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Frau die Rede ist, die ohne Erlaubniss ihres Gatten das Haus verléast : 
corly SSW, Yak all Jo od ee wil po lew ye Eee ol 

Uit. Die Licke ist wohl so auszufillen: nw[y Adon] “seine 
Engel, die Traiger seines Thrones”; das fatha des“ ist demnach auf 
den vorhergehenden Buchstaben zu beziehen. 

P. 179, 1. 14. In der Ausfillung der Liicke muss dem Worte xdby noch 
"Wa vorangehen; Adam ist _,2.J! I. 

L.6v.u.: fimgey 1. Any. 

P. 180, 1. 14: ‘INYO’. Der Zusammenhang fordert NIX ND) “nicht 
ich rufe dich, sondern du rufst mich zu dir.” 

L.18. Das erste INN ist zu streichen.—Von ‘23 bis 1. 21 nsdn 
(so ist zu lesen), ferner von nro bis 1. 23 xin) sind zwei Gedicht- 
chen des Hallig, die in de Goeje’s Artb-Ausgabe (Tabart continuatus, 
Leiden, 197) 106 und 107 nach Ibn Maschkowejhi mitgetheilt sind. 

P, 181 ult. yop’ 1. yop3; die richtige Erginzung der Liicke: xdy 
ppb [Fp]; val. Kuschejrt, Risila (Kairo, 1304), 100, 14 Jl all e yrle . 
wNc Ws. Dies entspricht dem Jil Glsi, das in den sffischen 
Abhandlungen tber das “Gottvertrauen” so hiufig erwihnt ist; 
z. B. Gazili, Minhdg al-‘dbidin (Kairo, 1306), 47 unten (vgl. meine 
“Materialien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Sufismus,” WZKM., 
XIII (1899), 56). Es ist dies derselbe Begriff, den der von der Safi- 
Litteratur beeinflusste H. Bechai im 5. Kapitel, § 3, des fnb3an “ww 
seiner Herzenspflichten behandelt und Jeh. b. Tibbén mit JOD" xd 
421 1253 iibersetzt. ; 

I, GoLpzIHEB. 

BuDaAPEST, Marz 1903. 
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THE JEWS IN PORTUGAL 


FROM 1773 TO 1902. 


APPENDICE ET ERRATA? 


J’ai signalé, dans l’ancien Cimetiére Israélite de Lisbonne, la plaque 
commémorative placée, en 1875, par les fils de Solomon Solomon, pour 
tenir lieu de l’inscription qui devait se trouver sur la tombe de leur 
pere nbn See /3 pny’, dit Solomon Solomon. 

La partie portugaise de cette plaque dit que “les inscriptions 
primitives se sont oblitérées.” 

Or je viens de retrouver ce texte primitif, au cours d’une visite faite 
dans ce cimetiére, dont M. Joaquim Bensaude, de Lisbonne, a relevé 
toutes les épitaphes,—travail qu’il a bien voulu me communiquer. 

La tombe de Solomon est en médiocre état; mais ]’inscription 
en est trés nette; elle offre la transcription hébraique du mot 
“Falmouth.” 

A NIP nay 


pny’ SAS Ibn) aps 
pas Sew iA 53 
93 55 wnbxen dn 
yn mow oaw IF 
.. gn Pao 
Traduction: Monument funéraire du charitable et pieux le vénéré 
maitre Isaac fils du vénéré maitre Israel Aharon Ha-Levy, de Falmouth. 
Il alla au séjour de son repos le 24 Shebat de l’an 5579 du petit 
comput. 
Cette date correspond au 29 janvier 1819. 
L’'inscription de Faro 5075, mentionnant un certain ’™ (rabbin (?) 
ou, plutét, maitre), est du 23 janvier 1315. 
Je tiens & signaler deux fautes d’impression assez importantes : 
1°, Le nombre des Juifs brailés & Lisbonne par I’Inquisition est de 
366 et non de 6, comme le lecteur a da le présumer.—Le chiffre total 


1 JewisH QuaRTERLY ReEvIEW, XV, 251-275. 
VOL. XV. oo 
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de 1454 brilés pour les trois Inquisitions de Portugal (p. 257) ne peut, 
d’ailleurs, étre reconstitué (p. 253) qu’en donnant le nombre 366 
a Lisbonne. 

A propos de ces chiffres, je crois utile de donner ceux de Moreira, 
publiés dans un appendice au tome ix, p. 348, de la traduction de 


l’Histoire de Portugal du Dr. Heinrich Schaefer’: 
Burnt 
Variously 
sentenced. Inperson. In effigy. 


Lisbon . . 7024 461 181 
Evora . . 9466 344 163 
Coimbra. . 9000 313 230 
Goa s - 4046 57 64 


Total 29536 1175 638 


Ces nombres sont établis d’aprés les listes des autos da fé. 

2°, Apres le nom du Dr. Raoul Bensaude, l’imprimeur a oublié 
quelques mots et lui attribue ainsi (p. 272) les fonctions rabbiniques 
& Lisbonne. Il faut lire aprés le nom de ce savant:—“The Rev. 
Ruby Isaac J. Wolfinsohn officiates as rabbi at Lisbon.” 

3°. Le savant portugais que je cite p. 273 est le Dr. Theophilo Braga. 


CaRDOzO DE BETHENCOURT. 








1 Historia de Portugal. ... para servir de continuagdo a traducgdo da do 
Dr. Schaeffer, por Jos. Lour. Domingue de Mendouga (Lisboa, 1845, 8°), 
vol, IX.—L’exemplaire du British Museum, 9195, f. 7, est incomplet: on 
n’y trouve que le premier cahier de la partie concernant I’Inquisition. 
Les exemplaires complets sont rares. 
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INDEX TO THE 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 
MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 


—— 


A. AUTHORS AND TRANSLATORS. 


(Szz atso No, 108.] 


The numbers refer to the numbers of the MSS. 


Aaron (18th c.?). wrp, 229. 

— David b. Aaron Nurlingen (1607). 
Responsa, 114, 97; opin, 94, 40. 
— Berekhyah of Modena (17th c.). 

pm pn, 450; see also mnp ’p, 


479, I. 
— Chorin (1766-1844). Letters, 


483, 24. 
—b. Elijah, the Qaraite (14th c.). 
or yy, 280. 
— Elijah (16-17th c.). vp, 229. 
— b. Israel Finzi (16th c., Nepi 9). 


Resp., 480, 2. 

— Hakkohen of (Lunel?) Majorca, 
(14the.). do” mms, 103, 3b; 1381. 

— Masliah Romanini (1857). Poem, 
403. 

—b. Meshullam (1200). 
461, A b. 

— Pontremoli (18th c.). Refutation 
of Christian antagonist, 452. 

—b. Samuel Nurlingen (16th c.). 
Resp., 480, 2. 

Abba Mari b. Moses b. Joseph (1300), 
mwip nm, 271; Letter, 116 mm. 

Abbas (18th c.?). ovorp, 229. 

Abigedor b. Samson. 5x™¥ (1590). 


Letter, 


. Resp., 480, 2. 
Abraham (19th ¢.), Poems, 396, 
397. 
— (18th c.?), wre, 229. 


— yoy (18th c.?), wre, 229. 

— Abigedor (14th c.), Translation of 
TN NID, 441, 3 a. 

— Abulifia (13th c.). sam ony »n 
322, 1; d2w7 yr, 316, I. 

—of Jerusalem (17th c.). Resp., 
116 ¢, 





Abraham Bibago (1446-1471). J 
M10N, 289. 

— of Bologna (1518). Resp., 480, 2. 

— of Brisk (18th c.). Resp., 109. 

— Broda (17-18th c.), Oa -wnN, 


, 153. 
— Cardozo (17-18th c:). Letter, 


471, 9. 

— Catalano (17th ¢.). pon ony, 
473 a. 

— of Cologne. x ow in, 13, 1; 
Poem, 493, 7b. 

— b. Daniel (16th c.). 
hymns, 251. 

— b. David, sen. (1160). mpm ‘d, 
474, 3; m1 MON, 274, I. 

— b. David, jun., of Porquitres (died 
1198). Glosses to min mwn, 96. 
— b. David (14th c.). Note on mow 

pun, 216; IT h. 
b. David Provinziale, grandson of 
Moses b: Abr. Pr. (16th e.). Re- 
sponsa and letters,114; Poem, 04, 3. 
—b. Ezra (1093-1168). Commien- 
taries: Pentateuch, 10, 11; Isaiah, 
33,1; Minor Prophets, 34; Five 
Scrolls, 40. Grammar: p71 No’, 
404; a new, 484,1. Theology: mae 
nawn, 279, 5. Liturgy: 17,2; 129, 
5c; 196, 203, 225, 233, 245, 
493, 6. Poetry: 297,3; 362, VI; 
479,21. Mathematics and Astronomy: 
mom 42, 423, 6; nav ’d, 420; ‘pd 
r£00n, 419, 1; WONT NN, 419, 2. 
Attributed: Prayer, 247; mann 
man, 247, 9; min, 436; 486, 
5; Poem, 362, VII; m>, 489, 3. 
— Fassel (18thc.). Novellae, 153. 


Prayers and 


002 
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Abraham Fontanella. Abstracts from, 
182. 

— Galante (16th c.). orp, 348, 1. 

— Hakkohenof Tunis (19the.). Resp., 
144. 

— Hazzan Girondi (13th c.). wyrp, 
208, viii b. 

—b. Hisdlai (1235-1240). Por 7a 
am, transl. 277. 

—b. Hiyya (1athe¢.). nodman_pacn, 
422; yin mvs, 428, 1; Letter, 
484, 74 

—b. Isaac of Constantinople (16th c.). 
Glosses on Pentat., 62, 14. 

— yo b. Isaac Hiasid. Elegy, 368 


a, 3. 

— b. Isaac (pz°x) Hallévi (died 1393). 
Commentary on Canticles, 487, 8 ; 
Letters and Poems, 371, II e. 

— b. Isaac Sarfathi(16the.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— b. Jacob (13th c.?). wp, 214, A. 

— Jonah (1813). Letter, 111 r. 

— b. Meir de Balmes (1509). mx 
mywrn, 281. 

— Mendel (17th c.). Query 109. 

— Monson (16th c.), Resp., 116 n, 
448. 

— b. Mordecai Ankawa(1858). Dvo21p 
NVOND "WIN, 144. 

— JosefSolomon b. Mordecai Graziano 
(17th c.). Collectanea, 479, 480. 

— b. Moses Hakkohen. Resp., 480, 2. 

— b.Moses Maimiini(13the.). Respp., 
103, 4b; Letters, 100 a; 130, 10; 
493, 4. 

—b. Nathan (1304). »n397, 103, 2 m. 

— Nahmias b. Josef (15the.). Trans- 
lation of Thomas of Aquino’s Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 


296. 

— Menahem Porto (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 1. 

— Reggio (18th c.). Letters, 161, 
164, 173, 176, 183; Sermon in 
memory of, 259, 3. 

— wird (16th c.). Gloss, 116 7. 

— of Sartirano nz5n, 488 b. 

— Segre of Casale (17-18th c.). ‘oro 
nor, 479, 7 €. 

— Solomon of Jerusalem (r1gth c.). 
Letter, 162, 1. 

— Zaccuto (15 -16th ¢.). wed pinn, 
486, 1; oYnn IWwix, 325, 4; Horo- 
scope, 426, 4; Astronom. Tables, 
426, 2. 

Absalom. Poem, 380. 

Abtalion (18th c.?). wyrp, 229. 
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Alschwanger Isaac Benjamin Wolf, 
(1846). Poem, 399. 
Amram Gaon (9th c.). 
from 1170, 108, 3c. 
Amrim Ammar (17th c¢.). myx"n, 
119, 2 a. 

Anselmo Astruc (14th c.). 
whonr, 279, 2. 

Aqiba b. al Sakh b. Judah (15-16th c.). 
Poem, 301, 5. 

Aristeas. Letter [O71 m7], 486, 3. 

Aryéh Ascoli (19th c.). Letters, 164, 
176. 


Asher b. David b. Abraham b. David. 
Comm. on 13 Attr., 487, 5 3. 

—b.Jéhiel(14thc.). wen ‘DDN, 68; 
74; 85; 129,90; Respp..100b; 
102, 1b; 103, 2c; 180, 9¢; Homily, 
14,5; Ethical Will, 247,10; Glosses 
to, 107. 

—of Lunel (12th c.). mann ‘o, 
217 g. 

Astruc Remokh A rns c.). Letters, 
301, 3; 446, 

Austerlitz, Wolf (18th c.). Gloss, 
153. 

a aia (died1577). Respp., 

» 04. 

— Hayyim Sangrinetti (19th c., 
Ghirondi, 284); Letter, 164. 

—b. ern Figo (i610). 
Tenn, 1 

Azriel b. ‘vobiel (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— Graziano, Poem, 479, 26 f. 

— b. Solomon (?) (13th c.). Com- 
mentary on Ten Sefiroth, 487, 5 a; 
monn wrye, 354, 2; attrib. 1D 
m37, 487, 5 a. 


Bahya (18th c. } mow pow, Comm, 
on Esther, 42. 

—b. Josef (b. Baqida, 11th c.). 
Timin, 244 f; 264 c. 

Barges (Abbé, 17th c.). Autograph 
letter, 475, 3. 

Baruch b. Abraham. Sermon, 570. 

— Almosnino (15thc.?). Letters, 363. 

—b. Jacob. Resp., 480, 2. 

—b. Samuel (12-13th c.). Resp., 
130, 3 

_— Sina’ (7th c.). Elegy, 238 g. 

Behayy b. Ashér. rmapn 13, 505. 

Belais Abraham (born 1773). “wo 
7m, 562 ; prrawm nn, 563; jm) 
Sa my, ’B71. 

Belilios Daniel (18-19the.). Poems, 
882. 


Quotation 


no 


1 
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Ben Ashér (ob. 1000). naren 1D, 


* 204, 3. 

Ben Sidn Aryéh Ghirondi (Padua, 
1764-1817). Letters, 161, 162, 

Ben Sirah (Pseudo), 279, 8 e. 

Benjamin(17thc.). pp s30,410,1. 

— b. Abraham (14th c.), Calendar 
rules, 216, II e. 

_ —_ @! 3-14th c.). Tp, 214, C. 


1, 10, 

— b. Azriel (16thc.), Letter, 464, 

— b. Isaiah Bassano (18th c.). Letter, 
148 e. 

— b. Judah (18-19th c.). Introduc- 
tion to the study of Grammar, 


407, 2. ’ 

— b. Ephraim Finzi (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— Hallévi(16thc.). Letter, 371, Iz. 

— Kohén (17th c.). Collection of 
prayers, 253 ; Queries, 337. 

— b. Samuel (18th c.). 
236 h. 

— Nehemiah. rg of the Talmud 
in rhymes, 479, 

— Wolf of Schidlow (rath c.). Letter, 


111 6. 
Benveniste, Don (18th c.). Letters, 


488. 

—b. Labi. See Vidal Benveniste. 
Letters and Poems, 363; 371, II J, 
III d; 488 i. 

Berekhy&h Hannagqdan (13th c.). "4 
‘190, 4384; DYyIw wn, 502, 

Bernart Alberti (14th c.), 
moNdb03, 441, 3 

Besalél (17th a. Talmudical dis- 
course, 153. 

Bidpai. wan wn, 486, 2; 500. 

Blumenthal, J. (19th c.). Syllabus 
of study in Beth Hammidrash in 
Jerusalem, 514. 

Bohm, Samuel (16th c.). Note, 60, 1. 

Brasch [w’12, 1040]. Poem, 483, 

b. 


Hymn, 


S12 


17. 
Biichner, Josef (19the.). Poem, 520, 
II. 


Calman of Mantua (16thc.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

Castro. See Jacob. 

Cazts, See Samuel, 

Christobal de la Torre (1721). See 
Isaac Orobio, 299. 

Crescas Vidal (14th c.). Novellae, 89. 


Dafano S{[tella] (18th c.). tal. 
letter, 234 b, 8, 





Daniel b. Solomon Hardfé (1448). 
Commentary on Pentateuch, 15. 
David (16th c.), Letters and poems, 
371, Ia. 

—ai rnp. See David Qamhi. 

— Piyyut, 234, 6 5. 

— of "Modena (19th c.), Autograph 
letter, 181. 

— Abbas. Piyyut, 229. 

— Silva b. Abraham Hardfé (1650). 
13)>))*))>) ’D, 238 a. 

— David Hayyim b. Abraham Samuel 
(19th c.). Letters, 161, 185. 

— [b. Aryéh Lida] of Amsterdam 
(18th e.). Obituary notice on, 343 a. 

— yeni. Novellae on yom», 82, 2. 

—b. Eliezer Portaleone (16th ¢.). 
0k 480, 2. 

odayah (143th ¢.). orn, 130, 


—_ 4 Josef b. Yahya (1497). 
362, V (fol. 68). 

—b. Judah Messer Leon (15th c.). 
W1 720, 280. 

— Hayyim b. Judah Moses (19th c.). 
Letter, 111 x. 

— b. Levi (12th c.). Commentary 
on ope, 71. 

— Zakkuth b, Mazzal Tob (19th c.). 
Letter, 164. 

— of an (1762). Resp., 148 d. 

— Franco. See Mendez. 

— Nasi (16th c.). ow, 461, B1; 
483 b; Preface to p1 5y2 nam, 
182, 

— Nieto. See Nieto. 

— b. Qalonymos (14th c.). 
130, 15 a. 

— Qamhi (13th c.). Commentaries, 
Gen. ch. i, 485 5; Ezekiel, ch. 
i, 324, 3; Haftardth, 27,1; on 
myopy owp, 217 @; Abstracts 
from on, 413, 1; [27 MNp, 409]. 

— orm, (18th c.). Letter, 148 d. 

— Quirinale (18th c.), Resp., 111, s. 

— b. Rafael Meldola(1832). 117 Dp, 
120 ; 1 Ny», 507; Sermon, 508. 

— of Rocca Martino (14the.). m3 
ow, 301, I. 

— b. Samuel Aboab (18thc.), Letter, 


lll e. 
— b. Abi Zimra (16th c.), Respp., 
105 ; 116 dd. 
_— Majar (18th c.). mox yu, 351, 1. 
— Sinzheim. See Sinzheim, 
Davidson (1843). 1275 ny, 520, 7. 
Dinus de Gerscho (died 1327). Sur- 
gery, 441, 2. 


Poem, 


nwpn, 
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Duran of Lunel (Simeon b. Josef, 
1300). wEwn yer, 460. 


Efraim. Respp., 4865 e. 

— Josef b. David Rimini (1770). 
See Mattathias b. Nissim 

— b. Isaac (1160). Resp., ‘ls. 

—b. Jacob (12th c.). Y’pnn nym, 
475, 2 

—_ Hakkoben (1726). 111». 

— Joshua Luzatto (18th c¢.). ‘Vp 
mpyw mn, 142, 1. 

— of Modena (Nepi a1, died 1809). 
aoinn ‘’p, 304. 

— Syrus (died 373). Hymn on 
learning (in Syriac), 498, 5 b. 

— b. Samson (13th c.). Commentary 
on Pentateuch, 323, 4. 

Ehrenberg, S. M. (1773- 1853). 
Hebrew translation of Gleim’s Die 
Tugend, 483, 22. 

El‘azar (13-14th c.?), Poem, 267. 

— of Colin (17-18th c.). Gloss on 
one, 153. 

— Hakkohen (16th c.?). 
III (fol. 44 

— of Worms Gem c.). Dnrw’p, 189, 
1; Commentary on Psalms 62, 8, 
attrib. Prayer, 214, A. 

= — (about 900). x ‘D, 


Poem, 362, 


Bipanke ’p. Isaac (died 1184). menin, 
65. 


Eliezer (18th c.), pripi’d, 418, 3. 
—b. Abraham (15th c.). Poems, 


303. 

— Abulafia of Tiberias (19th c.). 
Letter, 162. 

— Ashkenazi (died 1586). 
114, 66. 

_ Agaryéh of nyc (1490). Elegy, 
124, 54. 

— von (15th c.). Letter, 468, I. 

— b. Isaac (11th c.). Glosses, 101 d. 

— b. Jacob Nahim (18the.). Comm. 
on Os, 70. 

— b. Joel Hallévi (13th c.). -v’ax5 ‘dD, 
115; Respp., 100 b; 130, 2,94; 

UN °aN, guoted, 128. 

— b. Judah (13th c.). 
g da; nvpn, 180, 15 a. 

— Provinziale (17th c.). 
114. 

— b. Nathan (rath c.). swe 73x, 
101 6; 108,26. Comm. on mnn, 
261 ; Yann my Dw, 475, 1. 

— b. Samuel (14th c.). nupn, 180, 
15a. 


Letter, 


Resp., 130, 
Notes, 
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Eliezer Shimedni (16th c.). Letter, 
$71, 1d 
—b. Simon (14th c.). npn, 180, 


154 
—b. Solomon (16th c.). ~Resp., 


480 

— Sopino (14-15th c.). cD npn, 

Elijah Aaron Lattes (1834). Letter, 
176; Poem, 388. 

— b. Abraham (15th c.); Letters, 
468, I. 

— b. Abraham Mizrahi (16th c.). 
Resp., 106; Letter, 116 oo. 

— [b. “Asher] Levita (died 1549). 
maa177 ’p, 418, 5. 

— Kohen of Héchheim (18th c.). 
Glosses on NYY) N13, 153. 

— b. Hayyim (16th c.). Resp., 116, 
X, 2, pp. 

— Hallévi, nrp, 368 ec. 

— Menahem Halfon (1535). 
480, 2. 

—b. Isaac of Carcassonne (14th c.). 
mpvonn ’p, 134. 

— yn of Mantua. Calendar notes, 
479, 28 ¢. 

— Hayy b. Moses Nahmii (18th c.). 
wre nw, 250, 1. 

— yore) (8th c.). Resp., 111 ¢. 

— Obadiah (t5the.). Letter, 371, Li. 

— Walid (18th c.?). wp, 229. 

— Mordecai Werbel (19th c.). ja1n 
mp, 395. 

— Hazziqen (about 
mywon, 211, 214, A. 

Elisha Gallico (16the.). Letter, 479, 
174. 

— b. Moses Rieti. Diary, 519. 

Elyakim Mehleack (19th c.). 
Ww, 847; n/N OND, 498. 

Emanuel Hyims (19th c.). Sermon, 
573. 

En Bonet Abram. See Jediyah Hap- 
penini. 

Ezekiel Landan (died 1783). 
dical discourse, 153, 

— Eliezer Abulafia of Tiberias 
(19th c.). Letters, 164, 173. 


Al Farabi (9-1othc.), monnan ’p, 
202, 1, 204,1; noon rn, 293; 
NIT MNP NOs Nur, 489, 4. 

Al-Farghani (9th c.). Compendium 
of the Almagest, 204, 5; 426, 3. 

Fassel, Hirsch (1863), Remembrance 
of, 568. 


Figo. See Azaryab, 


Resp., 


1050). 0 


IWIN 


Talmu- 
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wiIpT nw b> wraw, 387. 
— b. Reuben (14th c.). 


15a. 
Mazzal (1818). oT ’D, 240 a. 
Mehlsack. See Elyakim. 
Meir, Al Guadez (15th c). po 
DntTy, 444 a. 
Meir, Arama (15-16th c.). Com- 
mentary on Pentateuch, 141. 
_ ga Horzitz (18th ec. ). Novellae. 


153. 
— Barbari (18th c.). Novellae, 153, 
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Meir b. Baruch Rothenburg (died 
1293). Respp., 101 c ; 104, 1; 128. 

— Crescas (1327). YD, 194 c, 143 
Query, 262, 2. 

— Hardfé. mv, 479, 27 9. 

— b. Isaac Al Dabi, oyp, 129, 3 d. 

— b. Isaac Katzenellenbogen (16thc.). 
Letter, 94, 2 ¢; Resp., 480, 2. 

— b. es Rothenburg (1706). 
Hymn, 23 

_— pu Tsao of Venioo (16th c.). Resp., 


— z "hae (16th ¢.), pripiw’p, 479, 


mopn, 130, 


Io. 
—b. Jiel (14th c.). 
154 


— b. Josef mw. Poems, 364, 3. 

— Kohén (14th c.). nyno»n ma, 
95; Cabbal., 348, 

— Hallévi(13the.). Letters, 461, 1; 
Resp., 101. 

— Jacob Margoliouth (19th c.). yp 
m1, 520, 4. 

— of Padua. See M. b. Isaac Kat- 
zenellenbogen. 

— Poppers (17th c.). Cabbalistic 
writings, 333. 

(19th c.). 


— Rabbinowicz 
—b. Samuel Sgth c.). mun, 180, 


rn, 520, 3 
154 ; 

—b. Solomon b. David (13th c.). 
Treatise on Grammar, 410, 3. 

Meldola. See David b. Rafael. 

Menahem Azaryah of Fano (died 
1620), 253 f; 327, 2; Cabbalistic 
treatises, 388,1; 389; Autograph 
letter, 253 h; awn nd VN, 
233 k. 

— Azaryah Meir (19th c.). Letters, 
161, 185. 

— b. Judah of Jerusalem (15th c.). 
Letter, 367, IV. 

— of London [see p. 24, 13th c.]. 
mbuo, 346, 3. 

— Lonzano (1572-1619). 
336. 

—przp. Poems, 373. 

— pan (15th ec.). Letter, 468, 1. 

—b. Solom. Meiri (13-14th c¢.). 
Treatise on repentance, 258, I. 

— Mendel Mohr (19th c.). Query, 
164. 

— Noveira (1766). Poems, 378. 

— Samson Basila (17the.). on 2, 
428, 1. 

_— Siyyani (1 (15th c.). 3, 830. 

Mendel. See Abraham. 


nim 


sow 'Dd, 
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Mendelssohn, Moses (1729-1786), 
Morgenstunden, Hebr. version, 310 ; 
Reply to Lavater, 457. 

Mendez, David Franco (18th-c.). 
mar yp by eww mown, 376. 

Michael b. Shabbethai (16th c.). 
Resp., 480, 2. 

Michael of Siena (18th c.). m1 ’o, 


478. 

Miriam b. Wolf b. Josef (18th c.). 
Obituary notice on, 343 b. 

Moise di Lazzano (18thc.). Letter, 
111 a, 

Montefiore, Josef Jacob (18th c.). 
Writings, 59. 

— Lady (19th c.). Journal, 567. 

— Moses (1789-1885). Statistical 
accounts, 528-557; Letters and 
petitions to, 574-577. 

Mordecai. Query, 130, 3; 
230, A 21. 

— Finzi (1§thc.). Tables, 428, 3. 

— Samuel Ghirondi (died 1852). Au- 
tograph works, 56-58, 160-188, 
477; ‘212 MH, 481; pow Np, 
481, 5. 

— Aaron Ginzburg (19th c.). non 
pwo, 561, 1. 

—b. Honein. wre, 481, 11. 

—b. Isaac b. Qamhi (16-17th c.). 
Letter, 116 W, 

— Isbin (18th c.). ‘1, 257. 

— Jishaqi (15th c.?). Poems, 371, 
IIc 


wre, 229, 


— Kohen (16-17th c.). Letter, 464. 

— Hallévi (17-18thc.). Glosses 119, 
1g; On synonyms, 119, 2. 

Moses ... in Florence (15th c.). 
ovr yy, 17, 1a; nw, 17, 1. 

— Abbas. wv, 229. 

—b. Abraham Catalano (17th c.). 
Poem, 473 b. 

—b. Abraham Provinziale (died 
1575). Responsa and Letters, 114. 

— b. Abraham Sarfathi, Resp., 480, 


4; 
— Al Ashgar (18th c.). Letter, 111. 
— Ashkenazi (14th c.?). Cabbalistic 
notes on behalf of, 358 e. 
— Basula b. Abraham (Ghir., 248, 
16th c.). Resp., 580, 2. 
— wna (15th c.?). Poems, 371, 
lily. 


— of Brussels. pwn mn, 108, 2. 

— of Bunzlau (18th c.). Novellae, 
153. 

— Corduero (16th c.), 2192 We, 324, 
1; Abstracts from, 348, 1. . 





Moses of Coucy (13th c.). mis 1d 
Sym, 121; Glosses on, 1038, 2d; 
124, 1 [see also 108]. 

— Hakko en b. aga Abstr. from 
1 53 ‘tc, 108, 2 

—b. ra Hallévi (16th . ?). 
Query, 11 

—b. Tiezer. Hayy (18th c.). Letter, 
111 a. 


— b. Ezra (12the.). prop, 190, Cc; 
196 b; Poems, 362, II, VII 

— b. Isaac Halayo (16th c.). Com- 
mentaries on Canticles and Ruth,39. 

— b. Israel Finzi (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— b. Judah Benjamin Has-Sefaradi, 
(14th c.?). rn nbpn, 214, A. 

— b. Judah onan po Com c.). Super- 
comm. to Ibn Ezra, 10, 4 

— b. Josef de Trani (16th c. ). Resp., 
109. 

— Kohén Tordesillas (14th c.). ‘p 
wn, 283; mNN ny, ibid., 2; 
284. 

— Latif (15th c.). Prayer, 249, 7. 

—de Leon (13th c¢.). nrnon ‘o, 
Abstr., 124, 17. 

— Hal Lévi(13the.). [myn‘’p] Com- 
pilation of ritual rules, 136. 

— Meshullam hal-Lévi (16- 17th c.). 
Resp., 116 u. 

— Hayyim Luzatto (1707-1747). 
Prayer, 185. 

— Bonito Provinziale (16th c.). 
Horoscope, 124, 15 

— Maimonides (11 = —1204). mw 
mmn Index to Books XII-XIV, 
156, 2; Abstracts from mn AID, 
108, 2 J ; from Comm. on Mishnah, 
ibid., 7; mep, 484, 7b; Respp., 
97; ’103, 4a; yon mur, 493, 2; 
miproy man, 481, 4; Medical, ira)>) 
itwn, 439, 1; ; Anecdote on, 484, 5b; 
Comm. on mn mwn, 95 ; 266, 4; 
2738, 2; Attributed: Letter, 431, 4; 
Poem, 368,d2; on nion, 233 b. 

— b. Maimun Al Baz (16th c.). 0 
nymr 2’5, 335, 2. 

— Mendelssohn, See Mendelssohn. 

—b. Mordecai (14th ¢.?). Resp., 
130, 3. 

— b. Mordecai Provengal (16th c.). 
Resp., 480, 2. 

— Al-Mosnino (16th c.). 
362, VII. 

— b. Mtisé. Comm. on the Thirteen 
Rules, 158, 14; Woon 211 9, 
ibid. 6. 


Poem, 
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Moses Nahmanides (13th c.). Comm. 
on Pentateuch, 18, 2 ; on Isaiah lii. 
13, 88, 2; Novellae, 80, 81, 83 b; 
Respp., 100 b; 108, 2a; 124, 13; 
Letter, 461, A 2; Prayers, 247, 4c; 
253, Ac; 4095, 3; Philos., wo 
S027, 497, 1; Polemical, m3», 451, 
1; Supercomm., 54, 55, 130, 11; 
attrib. Homily, 485 c. 

— Hannaqdin (13th c.). pip ‘bd, 
408. 

—b. Nathin ain (16-17th c.). 
Resp., 116 qq. 

— Padubeno (18th c.). Query, 1111. 

— Qamhi (13th c.). rm, 217 k, 1 

— Rapp (18th c.). Novellae, 153. 

— Hayy Recanati (17-18th c.), 111 p. 

— Rieti (14th c.). Poems, 124, 5 e; 
488 r; oomwn jw, 124, 5; max 
p29 1, 488 g. 

— Sachs (1858). mynd we, 401; 
Der Sammler and menz pw, 414. 
— Al Shékh (16th e.). Resp., 116 kk. 
— Samhiin (19th c.). Letters, 164, 

183 


— b. Samuel. orovp, 232 t. 

—b. Senior. 527 Sy, 150, 2. 

— Sofér (1758). Resp.,148 a; 450, 2. 

— Hayyim 170.1 (1778). Autogr. 
Poems, 386. 

—b. Tabbon (13th c.). Transl. of 
Maimiini’s Comm. on mp, 484, 
7b; Comm. on Ibn Gabirdl’s nomex, 
297, 1; monn ’p, 294, 1. 

_ Taqt. Dyn 3nd, 300. 

— Vernon (16th c.). Letter, 116 p. 

— Zaccuto (17th ¢.). mown ww, 
361; Wm ‘Db, 857 f; wen VN, 
ibid.J; own, 349, 1; Marriage 
ceremony according to, 346, 4; 
mrp, 235. 

Misa b, Tabi (13th c.). See Sol. b. 
Immanuel Datieira. 

Muscato, Leon (died 1573). Resp., 
114. 


Naftali. Gloss, 153. 

— Hirsch Goslar (18th c.). 
orn, 306. 

— — of Lublin. Will, 343 c. 

Nahmin b. Meir Rappoport (18th c.). 
mono, 346. 

Nahiim Foa. ~n, 248 ¢. 

Nathan (17th c.?). Respp., 109. 

—b. Isaac (14th c.). mupn, 180, 


marx 


154. ( h ) " 
— b. Jehiel (11-12th c.). iT “OD 
415. eset 
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Nathan Maragi(1gthce.). Letters, 161, 
173. 

—b. Menahem (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— of Aigre (15th c.). Letter, 156, 3. 

—b. Moses Hannover (17th c.). 
P27 “Ww, 346, 1. 

— Ottolenghi (16th c.). Letter, 464. 

— b. Simon (14th c.). mapn,130, 15 a. 

— Spiro (died 1662). jm msn 
= as bd, Glosses on the ow 


N. athe b. Aaron Jacob Segre (died 
1691). py wr, 482, 1. 

— Kaspi (15th c.). nena nvy, 269. 

— hal-Levi(1727). Certificate, 111 c. 

Nehemiah of myw.n. Liturgical 
Glosses, 479, 27¢. 

— Hayytn (18th e.). Letters, 469. 

Nehunyah b. Haqqaneh. rem npn, 
323, 2. 

Nessim, 8. (19th c.). Letter, 183. 

Nieto, David (1654-1728). 1 mon, 

807. 


Nissim b. Jacob (11the.). ono nin, 
484, 9; "0, 2447, 

—b. Reuben. Autogr. Commentary 
on Genesis 20; Novellae and Resp. 
90,4; 93, 94, 1; 101. 

Nurlingen. See Aaron David. 


Obadiah Sforno (16th c.). Commen- 
tary on Psalms, 35, 1 

Oppenheim, David (18th c.). 
logue of books, 516. 


Paltavai Gaon. .» LOL. 

Paz (E. de). Accounts, 239, 4. 

Peres b. Elijah (14th c.?). mpoin, 
69; Glosses, 101 c; 104, 1; 180, 
22; myn rules, 130, 13; 152, 1; 
va, 156, 1. 

Peres hak-Kohén, Commentary on 
wip, 487, 4; mud, 346, 3. 

Petrus Hispanus (13th c.) Summula, 
805, 6. 

Philipson. See Teller. 
Phineas Ashkenazi (18-19thc.). yp 
mp, 142, 5; aw nwo, 222. 
— b. Josef oa11 (19th c,). Letter, 
176. 

Piperno, Abraham Baruch (19th c.). 
Poems, 520, 16; 522. 

Poppers. See Meir. 

Profet Diran (14-15th c.), ern 
Nex, 405; onan no 2, 447; mor 
TMaxd IN dx, BO1, 4; 446, 1; 


Letters, 262, 3; 431, 8. 


Cata- 
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Purbach (1423-1461). Theorica, 
423 


2 5 


Qaifi. wp, 229. 

Qalonymos b, Gershdm (14th c.). 
Query, 180, 3. 

— Nasi (13th c.). mom, 431, 11. 

— b. Qalonymos (13-14the¢.). no00 
one, 365, 1. 

Ibn Qapril. mmwp3, 247, 4. 


Rabbinowicz, Meir (19th c.). 
itn, 520, 3. 

Rafael Baruch b. Abraham (1810). 
oven np, 252. 

— Birdogo. Aw Nw 11 Hyp, 141, 2.- 

— Kohén (19thc.). Discourse, 499 d. 

— Segre (19th c.). Letter, 174. 

— Josef Treves. Poems, 479, 26 b-c. 


nr 


27 0. 

Rappoport, Moritz (19th c.). Mose, 
385. 

— Nahmain b. Meir (17thc.). mmo20n, 
346, I. 

— 58. See Solomon. 

Reuben b. Jacob. Poems, 384. 

— of Modena (18-19th c.). Hymns, 


237, I. 
Rivlin, Josef Joel (19th c.), Poem, 
390. 


Romanini. See Aaron Masliah. 
Rumili, Elijah and Samuel Hezekiah 
(16th c.). Letter, 114. 


Saadyah Gaon (died 942). Arabic 
version of Pentateuch, 2, 3; mvox/D 
Contents, 483, 9; Attrib. Arabic 
Midrash on Decalogue, 192; nbpn 
aren, 248 b. Prayers, 247, 11¢; 
254 af 487, 3 b. 

Sa‘adyah b. Elijah, pnw (1684); 
Autograph works, 421. 

— Tern. wp, 190, A3. 

Sabato Isache Ambrou. Viaggio, &c., 
520, 13. 

Sachs, See Moses. 

Sacrobosco (1426). ODN AN, 424, I. 

Salman Kitzinger (15the.). Respp., 
146 x, 153. 

Samson, Jacob b. Commentary on 
max, 217 h. 

Samson of Chinon (1310). 
90, 2; 157. 

Samson b, Efraim (14th ¢.). nvupn, 
130, 15 a. 

— b. Eliezer (14th c.). 

0, 


150, 4. 
— Kohen (16th c.). ornrp), 348, 1. 


mm) ‘op, 


‘OND P73, 





Samson of Ostropol 
Novella, 153. 

— Kdohén (1703). wow priv, 255. 

—b. Saddq (13-14th c.). y’a07, 
130, 22; 150, 1. 

— of Sens (12-13th c.).. mpoin, 67. 

Samuel, ornrp, 233 a. 

— Archevolti (died 1611). 
182; Letters, 464. 

_ Cazes (16th c.). Query, 114. 

— Hayytn (17thc.). Letter, 116 y. 

— b. 1 (17th c.). Letter, 116 aa. 

— Abohab a a Letters and 
Respp., 112; 482, 

] of Camenn (16th c.). 

Letter, 114. 

—b. Daniel. Letter, 461, Bb. 

— b. Jacob (15-16th c.). mpon mon, 
217 k. 

— Judah Katzenellenbogen (16th c.). 
Respp., 464; 480, 2. 

— Kohén of Tiberias (19th c.). 
Letter, 164. 

— Leb Goldenberg (19th c.). Letter, 
174. 

—Schmelke b. Meir (17th c.). 
mon, 346, 1. 

— b. Moses. Resp., ror. 

— b. Moses Dlugotsch (1700). nix 
Sxrow (Preface only), 182. 

— Isaac b. Moses Hayy Finzi (1845). 
Tey Muon, 353. 

— b. Moses Kohén (1821). Poem, 


(died 1648). 


Poem, 


389. 

Samuel Motdt (14th c.). ono nban, 
10, 48; mand 12wn, 130, 31; 279, 
1; 303a; 483, Io. 

— Hannagid (11th c.). 
474, 2. 

— b. Perahyah (16th c.). Poem, 362, 


VII. 

— Hallévi b. Sa‘adyah (16c.). Resp., 
116 ce. 

— Portaleone. Commentary onVx"'D, 
315 a; prnp’p, 479,1; Commentary 
on wv for Sabb. Han. 479, 27h; 
Letter, 479, 16 b; Glosses on Al- 
Fasi, 480, 4. 

— b. Sarsa (t4th c.). py 20, 282. 

— ow of Genoa (1757). Letter, 


T1057 NID, 


148 ¢. 
— Schlettstadt (17th c.). yop ‘21, 


129, 9a. 

— b. Solomon Isaac (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

— b. Tabbdn (13th c.). nme ny, 
213, II; 297, 4; 479, 274; ord 
monn nin, transl, 267, 5. 
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Samuel Taqi (16th c.). Resp., 116 a. 

— de Vechio (16th c,). Resp., 480, 2. 

— Pardo (19the.), Letter, 176. 

— Warburg b.Jacob Manspach (1783). 
Swrnw op, 16. 

Sandor Nemtez (17th cent.). Sermon, 
153. 

Sanguinetti, B. P. (19th c.). Poem, 
520, 14. 

Sappir, Jacob (19th c.). Poem, 400. 

Sarasohn, Elijah (1875). mon nxwn, 
523. 


Saul Formigini (19th c.). Letter, 
173 


— Kohen Katzenellensohn (19th c.). 
Letter, 164. 

Schoenfeld, Baruch (1gthc.). Letters, 
483, 176d. 

Sebi Hirsch. Letter, 483, 3. 

— — (1845). mor yw, 521. 

Segura, P. (1841). Sermon, 559. 

Seligmann Bing Oppenheimer (1 5th c.) 
Dm, 146; jn rm, 308 b. 

Semah. Life of Isaac Loria, 325, 1. 

—b. Abraham (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2. 

Shabbethai. wyp, 229. 

— opin (18the.). mp NYDN DEW, 


2,2. 
— Rafael (17th ¢.), ... morn ‘bd, 
344. 


— Elhanan Treves (19th c.). Letter, 
164. 

Schajjin. See Israel. 

Shammiash. yp, 229. 

Sharhél (xrmew). Poem, 493, 7 a. 

Shealtiel Graziano. Prayer, 129, 8. 

Shem Tob b. Abraham b. Gadn 
(14th c.). Supercom. on Nah- 
manides, 487, 6. 210 OD IND, 13, 3; 
awn ‘p, 431, 17. 

— — Ardutial (14th c.). See Israel 
Israeli b. Josef. 

—— b. Isaac Shafrit (14th c.). 
TDD Mp, 46; pM jax, 286. 

— — b. Palgera (13the.). m2M wR, 
272; ween mama ’dD, 273, 1. 

Shemaryah of Negroponte (1328). 
Letter, 305, 1. 

Silberberg, 8. (1820), Letter, 483, 30. 

Simhah. Isaac b. Moses (18th c.). 
cps myx, 490, 3. 

— Kalimani (1771). wvp, 234, 7. 

— Luzatto (died 1663). Resp., 109. 

— Qalonymus. 20 nnn, 372. 

— b. Samuel (14th c.). mapn, 180, 
15a. 

— b. Solomon. On www’, 305, 2b. 
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Simmel, Wolf (18th c.). apy’ nv, 
5: 


161. 

Simon Ashkenazi (16-17thc.). Resp., 
116 ii. 

— Lévi (16 ¢.). Letter, 464, 

— Simon b. Semah Diran (1361- 
1444). max po Preface, 62, 3; 
Resp., 108, 2a. Poems, 362, VI; 
494, 1; m21NDI7 rrr, 156, 4. 

Sinzheim, David. Poem, 493, 7c. 

Ben Sirich. Extracts, 259, 6. 

de Sola (1841). Sermon, 565. 

Solomon. wyp, 229. 

— b. Abba Mari Jarhi (14th c.). 
on , 407, I. 

— b. Abraham Abigedor (18th c.). 
See Sacrobosco, 

— jrapax (16th c.). Letter, 116 nn. 

—b. Addereth (13-14th c.). mn 
man Abstr. 108, 24; Respp., 100d; 
101 a; 102, 1; 103, 1,3; 124,10; 
130, 1,9 a. Commentary on Agada, 
77, 78; Novellae, 83, 84 ; Prayer, 
485 d. 

— b. Ayyb (13the.). o»ymornein’n, 
205; Medical Treatise, 440, 1. 

— Benveniste, 871, III ¢. 

— Bonfed, see Sol. b. Reuben. 

— Carcassoni, 71791n, 363. 

— b. Ezekiel Feiwel (19th c.). nmo 
Tn, 526; m3 pr, 509; Address, 
560. 

— b.Gabirol (11th c.). a2 130 (?), 
265, 266, 1; mom 12, 129, 34; 
nvr, 1945; 218,17; Poems, 362, 
III, VI; Glosses on nme, 479, 


27d. 

— Eliezer Ghirondi (1684),0°D) mwyn, 
489, I. 

— Hanau (18th c.). wip pr? vow, 


— Hazzan (18the.), onym OwnA Np, 
494, 2. 

— Héfes. Sermon transl., 483, 18. 

—b. Immanuel Dafieira (14th c.). 
WHIT NI, 297, 3. 

— b. Isaac (11-12th c.). Commen- 
taries: Pentat., 2; Earlier Prophets, 
82; Psalms, 5; 77 ‘pd Extr. 103, 
2h; oven ‘bd, 125; Respp., 128; 
130, 96; 155; 492,6; 73m Wp, 
152, 3c; 216, Il m; Attributed: 
Commentary on nix, 32, 2; 76; 
227 g (see Samson); Glosses, 101; 
Glosses on, 55. 

— b. Isaac b. Moses (1593). Poems, 


265. 
— b. Israel (16th c.). Resp., 480, 2. 
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Solomon b. Josef yon. Letters, 363. 
—b. Judah Leb (19th c.). Poem, 


393. 

— b. Labi (14th c.). Comm. ‘on ’5 
tow MNT, 274, 2 

— Levi. Poems, 362, VII; 871,19; 


Ilf. 

— Loria (died 1573). Resp., 116 ff; 
Glosses on DNV, 117, 2, 4; 03, 117, 
6; 107 (?). 

— Salmon Meir of Lemberg (18th c.). 
Letter, 111 m. 

—b. Meshullam Dafieira Diwan, 
869; Letters and Poems, 368; 
871, IT h; wer or, 495, 2. 

— b. Moses Al-Ashkar. pr, 2334. 

— of Narbonne. Medical work, 439, 


2. 
— Nissim (19th c.). Letter, 164. 
— Oliveira (18th c.). wow jmvu, 
145. 
— Pappenheim (1740-1814). yxN 
mp1), 493, 1. 
Dictionary 


—Parhin (12th c.). 
(Abstr.), 410, 4 
Letter, $71, Ij. 


— b. me. 


— Al-Qabis (16th c.). Comm, on the 
mnno to Esther, 14; Resp., 325, 
; Cabbalistic treatises, 334, 1, 2; 
rayer, 59, 1; Poem, 413, 11. 
— Al Qalai ‘(agth c.). mn nm, 
18, 


— Rappoport (18-19th c.). Letter, 
176; Historical note, 488, 20. 

— b. Reuben Bonfed (1400). Poems, 
363 ; Letters, 369 }; 371, III 6. 

— de Rossi (1563). Music, 259, 7. 

— b. Semah (Diran, 16th c.). 72%, 


446, 5. 
—b. Shemayah (16th c.). Resp., 
480, 2 
—b. ‘Simon b. Semah (15th c.), 
Respp., 101. 
— Gottlieb Stern (19th c.). Super- 
, 51. 


comm. on Ibn 
— z —- Troki (1710). Writings, 
By Verga (16th ¢.). im D0, 
160, 2 
— ara (19th ¢.). *weR OD), 


matte, % 
mr, 490, 2. 


. (t9th c). rw 
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Spitz, Jom Tob. myn “ax, 402. 
Susmann (15th c.). am nor, 187. 


Teller, Zebi Eliezer (19th c.). onvTn, 
374; mom ja wp, 875. 

Tirni, "Matth. Nissim (1770-1772). 
on mimo Sy wrrw pn, 387. 

Tobias. ‘Wom win (Abstr.), 488, 8. 

— b. Eliezer (11-tathe.). NNT wITD, 
103, 27. 

— Isaac Baruch (1783). owon ’p, 

09. 


Todros Hallévi (13th c.). 
279, 4¢; OMN Wo, 317. 

Toledo, wp, 229. 

Treves (1648). Poem, 233 i, J. 

— Josef (16th c.). Letter, 114. 


Poem, 


Ullmann, Hirz (18th c.). wean noon, 
3808. 


Vidal Benveniste (15th c.). Poem 
(Vidal b. Labi), 362, VI; 367, IV; 
871, Ili; Ile. 

Vitta Volterra (18thc.). Letter,ll1r. 


Walsikanski, Josef (1841). Letter, 
til of a 

Weil of Karlsruhe (18th c.). Novella, 
153 


Werbel Elijah Mordecai (roth c.). 
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287. 
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pwn #22, by Jacob Hallévi Sappir, 
400. 

7129 NCD, by Judah Abbis, 64. 
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pan 3nd, by Moses Taqu, 300. © 
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428, 2, 3, and 431, 482. 
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o> ornrp, by Hayyim Vital, 327, 3; 
426, 5. 
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}7 mon, by David Nieto, 307. 

porn yn, 483, 1d. 

297107 *prp'n, 325, 8 a. 
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rondi, 56, 57. 
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Baquda, 448. 
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Samuel Ghirondi, 187. 

130, by Solomon b. Semah, 446, 5. 
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mam ‘bd, by Asher of Lunel, 217 g. 
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trp nm, by Solomon Hayy al-Qal'i, 
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nem nm, by Solomon b. Judah 
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Msop nm, by Abba Mari, 271. 

mn nn, by Meir Rabbinowicz, 
520, 3. 

— by Salmon Wolf b. Eizek Feiwel, 
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secon ‘co, by Abraham b. Ezra, 419, 1. 

mn rmyn, by Isaac Aryeh Gelberg, 
392. 

PN Twn, by Profet Duran, 405. 

vn 12 Moye, by Josef mn, 
486, 6. 
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rondi, 489, 1. 
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N1°™ NI Mn, by David Meldola, 
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yt myn ‘dD, by Moses of Coucy, 121; 
Glosses on, 124, 1. 

nwo myn ‘’b, R. Israel, 259, 1. 

yop msn ‘0, Glosses on 122-4 (see 
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pon ppn ‘dD, by Meir al-Guades, 
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428, 1. 
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rondi, 184, 2. 
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navn ‘op, by Abraham b. Ezra, 420. 
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Shém Tob, 61, 1. 

mw my, by Mordecai Samuel Ghi- 
rondi, 182. 
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266, 2. 
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orahart *22», by Menahem Azariah of 
Fano, 327, 2. 

apy ry, by Nathanael b. Aaron Segre, 
482, 1. 

own yy, by Aaron b. Elijah, 280. 

— by Hayyim Vital, 351, 2. 

— by Moses... in Florence, 17, 1 a, 

— 180, 33; 417, 1. 

Twn ‘dD, by Nathan b. Jehiel, 415. 

yor ny, by Absalom, 380. 

5275 ny, by Davidson, 520, 7. 

pny ‘p, by Judah b. Barzillai, 126. 

awe/p, by Shém Tob b. Gaon, 481, 17. 
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Sxpirp wryp, by David Qamhi, 324, 3. 
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‘mir waw, by Solomon b. Virga, 
160, 2. 

ppm Yaw, by Zedekiah b. Abraham 
Anaw, 127, 128. 

n> 291) yaw, 425, 5. 

wow pr, by Samson Kohén Modon, 
255. 

morn, by Jacob Weil, 138, 2. 

Di Www, 156, 3. 

TMNT Www, 156, 3. 

PIWw Www Ton Www, 142, 3. 

[mnnw], by Josef Gaon b. Abraham, 
156, I. 

poa mewn prs rw, by Isaac Ben- 
jamin Alschwanger, 399. 

miam ww, by Abraham Baruch Pi- 
perno, 520, 16. 

men) vw, by Abraham, 396. 

mot yw, by Zebi Hirsch, 521. 

mbyn rw, by Moses Sachs, 401. 

13T por by Ww, 478, 26 a. 

OMECT MIwa awe Vw, 265. 

ob) yw, 238 d. 

mbnn vw, Israel Simon Shajin, 398. 

— Josef Rivlin, 390. 

— Judah b. David b. Aaron, 391. 

itww, by Abraham Baruch Piperno, 
522, 

monn yw, by H. Sommerhausen, 
490, 2. 

mn ww, by Mendel Lindo, 393. 

mnamw ‘dD, 469, 2. 

mown ‘Do, by Hiyya b. Solomon b. 
Habib, 183. 

‘70 Mw, by Solomon Oliveira, 145. 

Pw nbw, Abstracts, 142, 4. 

map nvwow (Abstr.), 479, 19. 

Donn ww, by Gabriel b. Judah Vitri, 
850. 

pom ovr ‘p (transl.), by Solomon 
b. Ayytb, 295. 

Mpis wow, by Jacob Sappir, 520, 6. 

DyINOM modu Iw, 204, 4. 

MMI WH, 418, 3. 

V3 www, 349, 6. 

yon ww, by Nahmani, 497, 1. 





woo wn von ‘I en, by Isaac Loria, 
328, 1. 

MIT Ww, 279, 4b. 

WT win ww, 332, 3. 

D7 ww, by Todros Hallévi Abulafia, 
$17. 

naw ww [see jn) nrnwn], 332, 1. 

Down “wo, by Isaac b. al-Latif, 276, 
483, 1a. 

— by Jacob b, Shesheth, 487, 1. 

— by Josef Chigatilla (attrib.), 319, 2. 

Nap it ppn we, 349, 3. 

Tm “yw, by Josef Chigatilla, 320, 1. 

— 325, 10. 

NV “we, by Isaac of Duren, 152, 2. 

mp “yw, by Abraham Belais, 562. 

Tip) “yw, 406, 2. 

pix “yw, by Josef Chigatilla, 320, 2. 

pIsit “yw, 279, 4¢. 

ps7 “ww, by Nathan b. Moses Hann- 
over, 346, I. 

tn “yw, by Jonah of Gerona, 302, 
24, 

pny ’p, by El‘azar of Worms, 139, 1. 

— by Isaac of Duren, 216, II n. 

— by Judah b. Moses Daniel Romano 
(Translations), 278, 2 a. 

wy new, by Abraham b. Ezra, 484, 1. 

oman Ww, by Joshua Segre, 138, 1. 

mow pww, by Bahya, 42. 

mp3) wo (Comm. on Immanuel b. 
Jacob’s astronomical work), 423, 3. 


mon) mbnn, by Abraham M, Luncz, 
524. 

m20 nmin, by Simhah Qalonymos, 
372. 

my yon, by Elijah Mordecai Werbel, 
395. 

nrtan ‘p, 440, 4. 

Dw niin, by Samuel Al Gazi, 476. 

vox mrtnn, Biographies of Isaac 
Loria, 340, 2. 

Samant nytnn, 486, 7. 

Seve Sra nyiin, by Mordecai Samuel 
Ghirondi, 477. 
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“wit Ie Min, by Jacob Sobels, 449. 
See also 450. 

nme rin, 561, 2 d. 

tan myn, by Solomon b. Addereth, 
216, IT i. 

*209NN, by Judah al-Harizi, 247, 7. 

monn /p, by Hayyim Vital, 426, 1. 

MIT Nnpo Mnorwyn, by Shabbethai 
Rafael, 344. 

Seva mon, by Jonathan Eibenschiitz, 
143. 

Dora nysy) men, 493, 3. 

N07 WHR don, 214 A. 

sirvt_ nbpn, by Moses b. Judah b. 
Benjamin has-Sefaradi, 214 A. 
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mp yp wa /9 nrV7 ndben, 323, 2; 
487, 5¢. 

Mavwn7 npn, by Menahem Azariah of 
Fano, 339, 1. 

mapn, by R. Gershdm, 451, 4. 

miynpit muapn, 136 c. 

WIND Mp nupn, 180, 15. 

y’20n, by Samsdn b. Saddq, 130, 
22. 

maron, by Moses Safer, 450, 2. 

NININD '71NIN TIIWN, 136 e. 

ONT Maron, 98, 99. 

mnm vy by anew nyion, transl. by 
David Franco Mendez, 376. 
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C. WRITERS. 


Abner, 258. 

Abraham Samson b, Israel Levi Pobini 
in Turin, 346. 

— b. Judah of »pw, 157. 

— David b. Samuel Abraham in 
Ancona, 486. 


Coronel (N. N.), 133. 


David max wpD, 426. 
— b. 1mvn Al Qisi, 8. 
— b. Nissim Hardfé b. Vivas, 7. 


Efraim b. Sebi Hirsch b. Leb, 115. 

Elazar, 267. 

Elhanan Foa, 138. 

Ezra b. Isaac b. Ezra b. Isaac, of Fano, 
316. 


Goldberg (Alexander), 501. 
— (B.), 263, 287, 300, 405, 420. 


Hezekiah Rafael b. Hayyim, 276. 


Immanuel Hayy in nbn, 505. 
Isaac b. Eliezer hak-Kohén, 213. 

— b. Josef Hayyim in Morocco, 328. 
— — of Portugal, 12. 

— Nigre, 321. 

— b. Samuel Hezekiah, 302. 

— Shushin b. nn, 459. 

Isaiah b. Jacob of — 45. 

Israel b. Abraham, 8. 

— Simon Schajin, 527. 


Jacob b. Gershon hak-Kohén, Ash- 
kenazi of Neustadt, 218. 

— Hajjaj, 191. 

Jair b. Shabbethai, 413. 

Jehiel Ashkenazi, 152. 

Josef Eppensack, 87. 





Josef Menahem Treves, 454, 

— Murdach, 351. 

—b. Solomon Misa, 33 

Joshua Baruch Isaiah as b. Jehiel 
Josef Jonah of mw 3x, 325. 

— b. Josef David in Troki, 189. 


Kirchheim (R.), 475. 
Meir b. Isaac, 123. 
Menahem, 47. 


— b. Elijah de Rossi, 269. 
Mishel, 43. 


. Eli 15. 
—b. Shem Tob b. Habib in rraxe, 


71. 
— of Tortosa, 292. 


Nathan Neta Rabbinowicz, 82. 

Nathaniel b. Shabbethai 2717 in Turin, 
114. 

Nissim b. Abdal Rahman -ywp b. 
Solomon b. Hazzin 1nw, 323. 

— wn b. Abraham, 68, 84 


Salih b. Josef b. Sa‘adyah pbx, 1. 
Samuel b. Isaac, 86. 

Sebi b. ..., 437. 

— Hirsch Mordecai Brandes, 370. 
Shabbethai Kohén, 319, 1. 

Shalém .. .b. po, 296. 

Shoenblum (Benjamin Wolf), 313. 
Solomon b. Isaac b. Moses wwn, 265. 
— b. Josef, ox, 


Vidal Bonet Lunel, 103 c. 
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D. OWNERS. 


Aaron wyz7, 48. 

— Benjamin b, Nehemiah yu'o, 322, 2. 

Abendana, 112, 

Abraham xr (?), 818. 

— $22" y> 285. 

— Firmicino, 482, 

— b. Joab mon, 215. 

— Josef Solomon Graziano, 84, 85, 
90, 128, 484. 

— Landadio, 431. 

— Leb b. Sarah, 72. 

— Maestro in Venice, 284. 

— b. Mahalel Aziz in Ancona, 431. 

— Monson, 65. 

— b. Moses Nigre, 321. 

— of Nizza, 444. 

— Sultana, 367. 

— di? wp, 68. 

Amram, 290. 

Angelo Salvador Raffael Luzatti, 142. 

Ashkenazi b, Eliezer, 465. 


Baruch, 205. 

— b. Josef Naftali Kohén, 12. 
— of mvp, 254. 

Bendix Marcus, 140. 
Benjamin Consolo, 254. 

— Pesaro, 47, 72. 

— Solomon, 222. 

Bresslau (M. J.), 516. 


Carmoly (E.), 306, 420, 404. 


Daniel 13 (Salonica), 351, 1. 
David Meldola, 290. 

— Melli, 83. 

— b. Nissim Hiardfe b. Vivas, 7. 
— Piazza in Ferrara, 340. 

— b, Rafael Meldola, 290. 


Edlein, daughter of Moses mmx in 
Augsburg, 227. 

Efraim Finzi, 88. 

El‘azar (Rimini), 214. 

Elhanan b. Abraham mw, 215. 

— of Portaleone b. Menahem, 24. 

Eliezer »4373, 258. 

— b. Isaac, 410. 

— wn, 409. 

Elijah Camerino, 254. 

Elyakim Finzi b. Hosea, 88, 





Emmanuel b. Uziel of Camerino, 215. 
— Colonna of Turin, 346. 


Firmicino: Abraham, Rafael, Josef, 
Gershon, Moses, 482, 


Gabrielle Cesaro, 18. 


Hayyim mon, 318. 

— Josef David Azulai, 64, 86. 
— Pardo, 229. 

Heidenheim, 278. 

Heyum Hirsch in Harburg, 242. 
Hirsch Leb Bilig, 194. 

Hisdai b. Moses, 15. 


Tbn 70n3 of winds, 216. 

Isaac b. Elijah Hardfé, 431. 

— Rafael Finzi, 134. 

— Jeqtithiel b. Mordecai Kaphan 
Kelheim, 12. 

— Luzatto, 100. 

— Marlow (1nwn ?), 123, 

— of Modena, 264, 

— b. Moses, 321. 

— Shabbethai opm, 32. 

— Florenzo di Benedetti, 142. 

— Israel wonrven, 62. 

— Zakkuto, 69. 

— Solomon Segre di Vercelli, 331. 

Isaiah Heyum Hirsch, 242. 

— Leon Jona (?), 248. 

[Israel?] 1prna b. Eliezer Hayyim, 
228. 


Israel Goldblum, 350. 


Jacob b. Abraham Kohén, 23. 
— b. El‘azar of Modena, 215. 
— Joshua Baruch in Nizza, 233. 
— Rimini, 214. 

— Roderik, 89. 

— Sinai of Cologne, 100. 

— Trabuti, 35. 

Jacobo el Comeno, 367. 
Jahya b. Aaron, 2. 

Jehiel Josef, 248, 

Joab in wre, 213. 

J5él Hefes, 205. 

Josef Firmicino, 482. 

— b. Halfon, 202, 1. 

— hak-Kohén, 426. 
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Josef Ha 


Mondolfo, 254, 
—b. J ol, . 


232. 


, 49. 
muel b. Menahem Sinai of 
~ Cologne, 100. 
— now? wp, 254. 
— Lab b. Tobias, 15. 
— Sante Azulai, 127, 128. 


Lazarus Emanuel in Amsterdam, 16. 
Lazzaro Lanzon Bachi, 142. 

oes 2 b. Abraham b. Simon 
Oppenheim, 243. 

Leon Colonna, 100. 

Levi ni 285? 818. 

Luzatto, S. D., 98, 194, 197, 204, 
210, 217, 407, 419, 425, 439, 
445. 


porn, 200. 

Marco di Dona Luza{tto], 266. 

Masliah Finzi, 424, 

— M0, 29. 

Meir Cohen Belinfante, 254. 

Menahem b. yxy b. Samson, 121. 

— Sinai, 315. 

The Midrash of] Mordecai p\xn, 84 

oise Baruch Caranaglio, 235. 

— Soave, 108, 340. 

Mordecai, 354. 

— Hayyim b. Elijah of Mordo, 236. 

— Samuel Ghirondi, 29, 104, 131, 
134, 138, 253, 259, 485, 489. 

Moses Cohen Belinfante, 254. 

— 2, 237. 

— Firmicino, 482. 

— Meir Drucker, 194. 

— Judah b. Israel, 290. 

— Montefiore, 341. 

— b. Nahmain, 213. 

— Nahmias, 88. 

— of ovD, 254. 

— b. Samuel wor, 116. 

— b. Shem Tob b. Habib, 71. 

— Senior, 20. 


Nissim Fermio, 431. 





Pelegrin Padoua, 482. 
Peres b. Tobias, 15. 


Qalonymos b. Jacob, 208. 


Rafael wwron, 48. 

— b. Gershon Firmicino, 482. 
— David Pardos, 45. 

— 0, 215. 

Reuben Josef "21210, 253. 


Sa‘adyah b. Josef, 1. 
i, 20. 


_ Hayyim Cohen Belinfante, 254. 

— b. Josef wxnet, 348. 

— "pron, 49 

—... MD, 2. 

Senior Salmon Seniorson, 341. 

Shabbethai, 17. 

— b. Judah Ashkenazi, 236. 

— b. Mahlalél Pimonto, 213. 

— b. Mordecai Hallevi, 61. 

odxw b. Aaron, 2. 

Simon b. Moses Auerbach, 232. 

Solomon b. Abraham Kohén, 23. 

— — Mn, 215. 

— Bassano, 53. 

— b. David met m3, 210. 

— of Dubno, 20. 

— b. Nathanael, 387. 

— Senior, 20. 

Steinschneider, 439. 

Stella Dafano, 284. 

Suleiman b. David b. Misa Al 
Damiri, 8. 


Uri Levi, 198. 
Yahyah. See Jahja. 


Zunz, 17, 186, 189, 190, 198, 197, 
198, 199, 210, 227, 231, 232, 242, 
243, 272, 273, 280, 292, 205, 
296, 333, 352, 427, 443, 484, 
490, 516. 
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E. CENSORS. 
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Antonio Franc Enrique, 194. 


Bernard Huescas, 320. 

Camillo Jagel, 82, 122, 128, 217, 
282. 

Clemente Carretto, 13, 14, 218. 


Domenico Ierosolimitano, 29, 34, 48, 
88, 94, 218, 228, 367. 


Giovanni Domenico Carretto, 76, 
228, 302. 





Giovanni Domenico Vistorini, 128. 

— Montif, 128. 

Girolamo da Durallano, 85, 128. 

Hippolite of Ferrara, 320. 

Laurentius Franguellus, 10, 48, 123. 

Luigi da Bologna [del Ordine de 
S$. Domingo], 14, 128, 208, 217, 
320, 409. 

Marchion, 214-217. 


Renatus of Modena, 122, 128, 217. 
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